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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE ERRORS 
OF A SINFUL LIFE. 

I SHALL not be very solicitous what judgment those may pass 
upon me, who are strangers to religion and the various ways of 
Divine Providence in reclaiming sinners, first by driving and then 
drawing them to himself, provided I can acquit myself to my own 
conscience, provided I have taken all possible care to write and 
speak for the future with sincerity and faithfulness, that I would 
wish to be done at my last moments, and with no other view than 
that of making such a full and ample acknowledgment of my great 
folly and guilt, as my conscience told me I ought to do, for having 
so long and shamefully imposed upon the world, as well as of 
God's singular goodness which inspired me with tlie desien of 
amendment. Keeping steady in resolutions and change of life, 
have insensibly led me into a more regular way of thinking and 
acting ; and, as true repentance begins in the change of the heart, 
and ends at the reformation of the sinner's life, I humbly hope 
that I have not been negligent in finding out and using the most 
effectual helps and means, nor failed of the divine blessing on 
them, which are promised to all sincere penitents. Though the 
fear I was in, lest too particular an account of them should be 
deemed, by the censorious, as ostentatious and pharisaical, hath 
obliged me to conceal a great number of them, which might per- 
haps have otherwise proved very encouraging to people in my 
condition ; not doubting, to those who are sincere in their repent- 
ance and resolutions, the same Divine Providence will supply all 
the necessary helps and directions, as their case requires, even as 
he hath done with me. All I would add, by way of encourage- 
ment, to persons in my unhappy circumstances, (and worse or more 
dangerous bo man could hardly be in than I was,) is not to let 
the greatness of their guilt, or the difficulties of the duty of repent- 
ance, deter, but rather invite him to the throne of mercy, through 
the merits of our Divine Redeemer ; for how dark and gloomy 
soever the prospect of so extraordinary a change may appear at 
first, a» everthing doth to those that are fied from the broad sun- 
shine into some dark place ; yet those thick and discouraging 
mists will gradually disappear, and every object that at first raised 
our fears will grow more hopeful and comfortable, when we call to 
mind that there is mercy sufficient in God, merits enough in 
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Christ, power iDore than suflScient in the Divine Spirit, room 
enough in Heaven, scope enough in the evangelical promises, and 
the most endearing invitations in the Gospel, to bring the greatest 
Sinners to God of infinite mercy and compassion ; so that there 
can be thenceforth no condemnation to them that, with faith and 
repentance, apply to him for pardon and grace through the merits 
of his ever-blessed Son, and use all proper means and helps to 
render himself a fit object of it. 

We must not, however, suppose that the blessed effects of such 
a repentance will be so soon felt by us as we could wish, or that 
the duties of self-denial, self-abhorrence, fasting, solitude, medita- 
tion, self-examination, &c., will become easy and delightful as soon 
as we are entered into a religious regimen : we must, on the con- 
trary, expect them to appear difficult and gloomy at the beginning, 
in order to excite our faith and reliance on the divine assistance, 
which draws us not with an irresistable force, but with the cords 
of men, and the bands of love (Hos. xi. 4). We must likewise 
expect to meet with frequent foils and backslidings, in order to 
make us more diligent and watchful, more sensible of our own 
weakness, and more intent on that help which comes from above. 
By this means we shall be happily j>reserved from that pride and 
presumption, which is but too apt to insinuate itself into the minds 
of new converts ; for experience plainly shews, that those two 
dangerous vices will be apt to spring, not only out of our sins and 
passions, but likewise out of our very virtues and graces, if not 
daily kept down, by the sense or experience of our own infirmities 
and impotence. 

It was an excellent caution of a pious clergyman, " Don't pre- 
sume ; you are not yet come to a state of Christian perfection : 
don't despair; you are in the way to it." So that whatever diffi- 
culties or discouragements we may meet with in our progress, how 
short soever we may come of our duty, or whatever frailties, or 
even vices, we may still comfort ourselves with the hope, that we 
are in a way of growing better, and that the use of those means 
hath not only preserved us in a great measure from growing a 
great deal worse, but enabled us to rise after every fall, if it hath 
not sometimes made even those falls rebound to a greater height 
of grace, by teaching us, from every such step, to tread more sure 
for the future ; and what a comfortable prospect must this yield 
to a man that hath made any progre&s in this happy way ; to see 
God s strength magnified in his own weakness, especially when he 
adds thereto, this blissful consideration, that the same all-meritorious 
blood which was shed to expiate all his wilful, if truly repented, 
transgi-essions, will much more effectually atone for all his involun- 
tary defects. 

Thus much I have thought it incumbent on me to say on this 
head, because whatever our Free-thinkers may boast of the sufficient 
power of reason to reclaim a man from a long vicious couTBe, from 
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the prevalency of evil habits and constitutional vices, whatever 
powerful influence they may ascribe to the notion of eternal recti- 
tude, &c., to reduce a man that hath deflected so wide and far 
from it, without any of those supernatural helps above-mentioned ; 
yet I am well assured, that the former, without the latter, would 
have proved (to me, at least, if not to any man in my condition,) 
rather a determent, than an effectual means ; for what hopes or 
likelihood could there be, that a wretch, who had, by his impetuous 
passion, been hurried into the commission of such a series of im- 
pieties against his own reason and conscience, should ever be able 
to extricate himself from such a slavish state by his own base 
natural power. What efficacious help could he expect from his 
own reasoning faculties, which however cried up by others, he had 
found, by sad experience, so weak and impotent, that the most he 
could do for him, was to make him condemn himself, without 
being able to rectify or resist the violent impulses of his predomi- 
nant vice ? Had, indeed, his knowledge of mankind furnished 
him with any remarkable existence of the prevalency of reason 
above a favourite vice, it might have given him some encourage- 
ment ; but when he sees, on the coutrary, that these strenuous 
despisers of all supernatural helps, equally enslaved to some 
favourite passion, and only differing perhaps from him in degree, 
the most he could expect his reason to do for him, would be to 
keep his own under some restraint and decorum, till time and 
indulgence had quite exhausted them. 

But what poor encouragement was this to one in my dangerous 
case ? how inconsiderable the change or remorse P what poor 
satisfaction to the world for so vile a man, and what likelihood 
that it would procure a pardon from an offended God, or calm the 
stings of a wounded conscience P And how much happier was it 
for me that I was directed to look up for and depend on a superior 
assistance, and instead of trusting to such a broken reed of my 
reason and strength, to apply myself to that Supreme Being, whose 
grace alone could work such an extraordinary change in the heart, 
give an effectual blessing on my weak efforts, and keep me steady 
in those resolutions which he had inspired me with, as well as in 
the use of those means he hath provided and prescribed to us. 

I gladly repeat it, that nothing less than the hope of his 
promised grace could have induced me to endeavour after it, and 
nothing but a full reliance on the merits of a divine intercession 
could have invited me to cry to him for pardon and acceptance ; 
and, on the other hand, nothing but the obtaining it would have 
supported me under my doubts and fears, my difficulties and dis- 
couragements, nor enabled me to persevere in, and nothing less 
than the continuance and increase of, it, could have brought a work 
of such extraordinary and undeserved mercy to perfection. 

I cannot, therefore, but think it the greatest injury that can be 
done, to persons who have unhappily swerved from the paths of 
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virtue and religion, to make them depend solely on the strength of 
their rational faculties for an effectual change, and to ins])ire them 
with disregard for the more effectual means and motives which the 
Gospel offers to them, and which, upon experience, will he ibund 
the only one that can hring it ahout. And may what I have here 
said awaken every inspired sinner (who hath tried in vain the 
success of the former) with more comfortahle hope and stedfast 
confidence, in the never failing efficacy of the latter. 

Having said thus much on the subject of the divine grace 
offered to us in the Gospel, it will doubtless be expected that I 
should state something of my private belief so far as relates to 
the controversy between the Church of Rome, in which I was 
educated, and that of England, in the communion of which I have 
lived, ever since my coming into England. And here I must 
confess, to my very great shame, that though I did for several 
years profess myself a zealous member of the latter, yet the pre- 
judices of my education, and the general course of my studies, did 
still strongly incline roe in favour of the former ; insomuch that 
neither the many books of controversy I had read on that subject, 
nor my frequent disputes with priests and others of that communion, 
(in which 1 had still vanity enough to give the preference to my 
arguments against it,) could fix my wavering mind, much less 
could I be induced to think it so corrupt and dangerous, anti- 
christian and idolatrous, as it was with so much warmth maintained 
to be by most protestant writers and preachers ; inasmuch that 
this uncharitable zeal of theirs made me still more doubtful whether 
the reasons they urged were sufficient to justify their separation 
from it. I was, indeed, sincerely persuaded, from all that I had 
read or heard, that the Church of England was by far the best 
and safest of all the Protestant Churches ; but that it was really 
more so than that of Rome, I was far enough from being satisfied 
in my mind ; so that there was almost as little sincerity in my 
pretended zeal for and constant communion with it, than in my 
pretended conversion to it : the truth of it is, that I was too young 
and heedless, vain and conceited, to lie open to conviction, and 
that I read and heard the arguments on both sides, rather to fill 
my head, than to rectify my heart, or fix my belief; so that I must 
confess that I acted, at that time, a very shameful and insincere 
part, in the preference I so strenuously gave to the one above the 
other, which, though even so justly observed, did not appear then 
in that light to me. In this careless, though impious and abomi- 
nable suspense I continued some years, (which upon the whole, 
was but of a piece with the other and more flagrant part of my 
conduct). In " The case stated between a nobleman of the 
Church of Rome, and a gentleman of the Church of England" I 
thought I found the controversy fully and clearly decided in favour 
of the latter. And I gave all heed to the arguments on both 
sides, not only as they appeared to me to be stated with the greatest 
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clearness and impartiality, but as I had been long acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Lesley, the reputed author of that book, who was 
universally allowed to bo one of the most learned men in that con- 
troversy, and had moreover given the strongest proofs of his probity 
and sincerity, as well as of his capacity and unbiassed judgment, 
of all which I was so fully apprised, that no book that I hwl read 
did ever contribute so much, if not to fix my wavering mind, yet 
at least to make me think more seriously on the subject, and to 
give myself up to a fresh and more close application to that con- 
troversy, and the reading of all the best authors who had, or who 
should afterwards write on either side, for I doubted not we should 
soon hear of one or more answers from some of the best pens from 
that side against it. Not any, however, appeared. So that I read 
over afresh all that had been urged on the opposite side. But here 
again, though I went over them with the greatest attention and 
sincerity, I found the dispute so strongly managed and dogged 
with such elaborate learning and sophistry, such controverted 
quotations from the Scriptures and ancient fathers, such unchristian 
charges of forgery, and perverting the sense of those authors, and 
other uncharitable language, as rather bewildered than convinced 
my mind ; so that the only fruit I reaped from all my reading 
(besides a strong prejudice against those of the Romish side, whom 
I observed to deal most in that unfair way of disputing) was that 
there could be no safety in trusting to my own judgment in a 
matter of such vast concern ; and that it was next to impossible 
for men, frail as we are, and warped by our own passions and 
prejudices, to wade through such stormy seas of controversy, 
wi^out an extraordinary assistance from the fountain of all light 
and truth. I accordingly made it my constant care ever after, 
that is, for twenty-five years, to apply myself fervently, and to 
depend wholly upon that divine guide for a deliverance from all 
errors of faith and practice, and for such an increase of his light 
and grace as might confirm me in the belief of all his saving 
truths, obedience to all his commands, sincere communion with 
his holy Catholic Church, and tender and charitable concern for 
all those who have swerved from it. To these petitions, (which I 
constantly offered up to God, not only morning and night, for a 
long series of years, but in a more copious and fuller form, suitable 
to my own exigence, on more solemn, that is, on fast and festival 
days,) I hope is owing, that inward satisfaction which I have since 
been blessed with, in my more steady and sincere commuuion 
with the Church of England, and in the preference I now give it 
to all other Churches ; and, as I hope in God, without the least 
breach of charity to any of the rest. And, indeed, by all that I 
have read, or been able to judge, have been more and more con* 
vinced that theirs and ours are all in an imperfect state, though 
some more than others, that they are like to continue so till the 
rising again of the Son of Righteousness upon us, whose brightness 
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will then enligbten at once botli hemispheres^ and who will then 
not only refonn whatever is amiss in this mystical body, but bring 
the Jews, Turks, and Heathens into it : till then we can only in 
charity bewail whatever errors we see in them, either in faith or 
practice, and pray to God to reform them in his own good time, 
and to be merciful to those whose hearts are sincere towards him, 
whatever involuntary mistakes they may labour under. 

Infallibility in the Church, were a blessing as much to be wished 

for, in this uncertain age, as it is falsely challenged by the Church 

of Rome ; but since reason and experience shew it to be denied 

to us, and many sincere members of that Church do privately 

bewail the errors that are crept into it, though loath to own them 

a sufficient cause for our separation from it, it highly becomes us 

all to make the best use of that guide which God hath given us, 

viz., his divine revealed will and word, without breaking the bond 

of charity with those who interpret it in a different way from us : 

for though in that respect, we may justly acknowledge in the words 

of our Church's confession, that '* we have " all, more or less, 

*' errred and strayed like lost sheep," and that, perhaps, chiefly, 

through our " following too much the devices and desires of our 

own hearts ;" yet as God is the only judge how far every man is 

faulty in that respect, should we not be very careful to pass such 

a favourable judgment on them, as may entitle us to the same 

indulgence from the judge of our hearts ? Should it not at least 

(seeing we are all alike fallible, and stand in need of the same 

charitable allowance) make us exceedingly fearful how we do, by 

our anathemas and other unchristian denunciations against those 

that differ from us, expose ourselves to the same severe sentence 

and meet with the same measure at the last day, as we have so 

freely dealt unto them P This uncharitable condemning spirit, 

which hath so long reigned among Christians of all denominations, 

I have long since looked upon as the most dangerous error a man 

can fall into, as it is, indeed, the most open violation of the grand 

characteristic of the Gospel. 

I have been ready to shudder, when J have heard some of our 
preachers inveigh, in that uncharitable way, against their fellow 
Christians, or even against our modem Free-thinkers and Deists. 
Some of them I have heard and read, who could not speak or write 
of them without ridicule and derision, instead of that pity and con- 
cern which is due to persons in that dangerous state ; and for that 
reason, have always thought them the most unfit to teach others, 
who had all the true spirit of Christianity to seek, and can allow 
themselves to exult and droll over the errors and frailties of iJbeir 
fellow creatures, which even common humanity forbids us to think 
of or mention without the utmost seriousness and compassion. 

This uncharitable and untimely zeal, even in controversies of 
the highest nature, doth still more mischief in another way, by 
magnifying and aggravating the difference between the contending 
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side8> which serves only to render them the more irreconciUhle ; 
whereasi a true Christian spirit, will, from a sense of its own in6r- 
m\iy, rather choose to excuse and palliate them, and will be 
extremely careful to soften and smooth ever}nhing that is offered 
in the opposition, in order to render it less irksome and inefiectual. 

Had our divine lawgiver designed that we should have all 
agreed, in the main points of religion, or had he seen anything so 
sinful and dangerous in our disagreement about it, his infinite 
wisdom and goodness would, doubtless, either have given us greater 
helps and brighter faculties, or would have taken care to have his 
revelations made so plain and obvious, that none but the wilful 
and perverse could have erred from it. In either of which cases, 
where would there have been any room for that charitable and 
forbearing spirit, which is the peculiar characteristic of Christ's 
true disciples, and is so acceptable to him, as being the nearest to 
its divine original. 

God, who is emphatically styled love, and hath been beyond all 
possible conception diffusive of it to us, bath at the same time 
assured us, that the best returns we can make to him for it, or ho 
expects from us, is to make our own as extensive as we can to all 
that bear his divine image : herein, therefore, is the most excellent 
virtue, this charitable spirit displayed in a manner most nearly 
resembling his own, when (instead of treating those that differ 
from us with contempt, sourness, or impatience, which is base and 
selfish ; or with ill language, opprobrious names, unjust reflections, 
curses, and anathemas, which is truly diabolical,) we think and 
look upon them with the same candour, benevolence, and com- 
passionate concern, as we should wish to be shewn to us were their 
cases our own ; when we make the most charitable allowances for 
their infirmities and mistakes, and are ready to ascribe their errors 
to the weakness of their understanding, wrong education, or any- 
thing rather than to the perverseness of their will ; when, by out 
behaviour, our prayers, and good wishes, we strive to convince 
them fix)m their errors, do really spring from our tender sense of 
their danger, and from such a sincere and disinterested concern 
for their spiritual welfare, as no opposition or obstinacy on their 
part shall be able to lesson in the least, because that being a duty 
enjoined by God, we cannot in any case dispense with it, without 
danger of incurring his displeasure ; and, lastly, when we can, in 
^ite of all their obstinacy or uutowardness, make them acceptable 
still to that merciful God, whose equity and goodness will acquit 
and approve every man who conscientiously seeks for, and endea- 
vours after the best light, and is ready to obey it as far as he is 
able to observe it. 

Could we once make this the aim and result of all our religious 
differences and disputes, they would, instead of a bane, prove a 
strong cement and support to Christianity ; we might then differ 
one m>m another, without breach of charity, as friends love 
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ono another, thouffb of difleront tempers, complexions, &c. Our 
unbelievers would be so far from taking an advantage from tbem 
to cry down, that they must be forced to admire and esteem 
it for the blessed effects it produced in men's hearts and lives, 
bow wide soever their judgments differed in other cases ; whereas, 
whilst we make them the sad occasion of faction and strife, of sel- 
fishness and malignity, or of unreasonable impositions on the faith 
and practice, of slander, hatred, persecution, &c., it can hardly be 
expected that our sceptics and infidels will be candid or ingenious 
enough to perceive, or at least to own, that all this unchristian 
behaviour is diametrically opposite to the Gospel. 

It is, hideed, much to be wished, that some of the ancient fathers 
had not mingled so much of this antichristian spirit with their 
otherwise pious and learned writings, and had not done as the great 
St. Jerome owns himself, in his epistle to Pammachius, to have 
done against Jovinian, that he had less regarded what was exactly 
to have been urged against him, than what might be laid as a 
charge against him. How much of our now reigning scepticism 
and infidelity may have been owing to such an unchristian spirit, 
propagated and improved as it hath been in subsequent ages, and 
now much such uncharitable writers and preachers of controversy 
will have to answer for it at the last day, I will not presume to 
determine ; but thus much I may venture to infer from it, that those 
Boanerges did choose the most unlikely means of recommending 
Christianity to the unbelieving part of the world, (if such was 
their real design) when they strove to propagate it in a way so 
diametrically opposite to the meek and benevolent spirit of its 
divine author. 

This single consideration joined to the sense, and of the weak- 
ness of our understanding and incapacity of judging in matters of 
so high a nature, hath long ago made me very careful of con- 
demning or censuring any church or sect, for holding any tenets 
which my conscience could not readily join in. We may, indeed, 
expose ourselves to a severer judgment, by passing too rash or 
uncharitable an opinion on others, but can never run the same risk 
by the most candid and favourable allowance we can make for 
them. And, after all, what right have we to judge those that differ 
from us, since both they and we must stand accountable to him only, 
who is the unerring judge of all hearts ? 

I cannot forbear adding, that the almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties I have found to come to the bottom of the greater part of our 
disputed points, and the little certainty or satisfaction I have reaped 
from reading of most controversies, clogged and disguised as they 
are, with sophistry and endless subtleties, and managed with so 
little appearance of impartialit}' and charity, have made me such 
a Pyrrhonian in polemic divinity, that I have not dared to allow 
myself the liberty of censuring those who held what I thought an 
error in faith and practice, or even to pronounce it to be such. 
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though I have been wanting in neither zeal nor courage to oppose 
any such on all proper occasions, and to give the best reason I 
could for my dissenting from them ; and I much question whether, 
in the imperfect and uncertain state we are in, reason or religion 
will permit ns, much less reqtiire of us, to proceed farther ; and 
whetner a more positive or categorical declaration doth not argue 
something worse than pra-possession and narrowness of mind, and 
will not be liable to be condemned as an unchristian warp of the 
will. 

Tho transubstantiation of the Church of Rome, is a doctrine 
that appears the most shocking to sense and reason. That of 
absolute predestination, among the greater part of the reformed 
churches, appears not only the most opposite to the divine attri- 
butes of love, goodness, justice, &c., but to strike at the root of 
the Christian religion, which is founded on the love of God ; for 
how is it possible for a man to look upon to arbitrary a being at 
that doctrine represents him, but with the utmost awe and dread, 
even though he was ever so fully persuaded that himself was one 
of the jpredestined ? and how much more so, the more he is re- 
moved from aoch a persuasion ? Nevertheless, I have all possible 
reason to believe that there are myriads df men of learning and 
probity who behold those two doctrines in quite a different light, 
and not only hold them as necessary articles of their faith, but are 
ready to condemn all that do not Why should I be so partial 
to my own judgment, as to think it more mfallible than theirs, or 
venture to pass the same uncharitable sentence on them for believ- 
ing which I blame them in my conscience for pronouncing against 
me for not believing them P 

With what justice can I charge the former with idolatry for 
worshipping what they sincerely believe to be the real body of our 
divine md adorable Redeemer ? Or, how can I tax the latter 
with impiety, for professing atloctrine, which I ought in charity to 
think they would abhor, did it appear to them as derogatory of 
God's goodness and justice, as it doth to me, especially as the 
belief of both is founded on their implicit belief (and consequently, 
and at the worst, on a mistaken interpretation) of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ? 

Is it not, therefore, more safe and more Christian for me to 
content onrself with giving my reasons in the strongest manner I 
am able, (or my dissent from them, than to change them, even in 
thought, with vrilfully perverting the Word of God, and with all 
the guilt and infamy of imposing damnable errors, under pain of 
damnation ? It may be, inde^, truly said, that this kind of 
retaliation itf what not only reigns too much in most Christian 
Churches, even to this day, but hath proved the frequent occasion 
of the most horrid persecutions and antichrbtian cruelties. But 
is it not, therefore, the more to be avoided and abhoned by all 
true Christians for the mischief it hath done, and is still able to 
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do, to the Gospel, and for the scandal it reflects on the best 
religion in the world ? 

Ought it not to be a matter of the deepest grief and concern to 
a good Christian, to see the most gracious designs of heaven to- 
wards mankind thus miserably obstructed and frustrated, and so 
great a part of mankind deprived of the inestimable benefits of it, 
by an untimely zeal, the most opposite to the spirit of our meek 
and Divine Redeemer, and the most condemned, both by his 
precepts and example ? Doth not right reason itself, as well as 
our natural self-love, tell every man how careful he ought to be 
not to be mistaken in a matter of such infinite concern ? And 
suppose we have ever so much reason to think those that differ 
from us, are really so, must wc, therefore, take upon us to censure 
and condemn, to anathematize and persecute them, whom reason 
and charity should rather incline us to pity and pray for, whether 
their error be wilful or involuntary, which can only be known to 
God? 

I have chosen to interest in the doctrines of transubstantiation 
and predestination, as they appear the most shocking and anti- 
scriptural to every one except those who believe them ; neverthe- 
less, from a sense of my infallibility, as well as of the weakness of 
human reason, I should be very fearful of pronouncing them abso- 
lutely false, (much less to call them antichristian, damnable, &c.,) 
their appearing so to me is a sufficient reason for my declaring 
my dissent from them, but doth not authorize me to pronounce 
those that believe them to be guilty before God for so doing. 

Were I to indulge myself in the liberty of censuring or con- 
demning any Christian Church, for any thing either in their faith 
or practice, it would be that uncharitable authority they assume of 
condemning as heretics, &c., all those who cannot believe as they 
do. And yet I own it highly necessary that there should be, in 
every particular church, (since it is not given to us in this imper- 
fect state to be thus happily united in our belief,) a stated rule of 
faith, a summary of what is to be principally believed and prac- 
tised by all its members ; but then care should be taken not to 
multiply those articles beyond what is absolutely necessary, nor 
yet to impose them with any such damnatory clauses against 
recusants as are commonly used by most churches, to the great 
detriment and discredit of Christianity, and the intimidating and 
bewildering the sincere and well meaning Christians, who are 
incapable of judging of the merit of those controversies, and being 
commonly by far the most numerous, are entitled to a more 
charitable and tender regard than to be obliged blindly to believe 
and act as their church prescribes, or be liable to*be rescinded 
from it. 

Even in those articles, wherein our church is obliged to declare 
its dissent from any of the tenets of others, me thinks they might 
and should in charity, content themselves with giving their reasons. 
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in the plainest and concisest manner, for their dissent^ and with 
such impartial candour and tenderness, as should rather inspire its 
members with pity and concern for, than prejudice and hatred 
against, those that differ from them : and, above all things, they 
should all be exceedingly fearful of charging their antagonists, 
and their tenets, with a greater degree of guilt and danger than is 
consistent with truth, and with that spirit which condemns and 
abhors all misrepresentation and opprobrious language as the most 
destructive, next to ill offices or persecution of all errors, that a 
Christian can fall into. 

It is plainly the want of this meek Christian spirit, that makes 
men to intermix so much deadly acrimony in all their disputes 
and differences^ as serves only to destroy the small sparks of 
charity that are left among us. But where the love of Christ 
unites our hearts in the bonds of peac« and mutual benevolence, 
no difference in religion, however gpreatly misrepresented or aggra- 
vated by untimely zeal, will ever be able to dissolve the tie, or 
create the least disagreement or indifference in their affections. 

There are many things in the Greek and Roman Church, in 
that of Geneva and Augsburgh, &c., which my conscience will 
not permit me to join with, but which I, at the same time« firmly 
hope and believe will not be laid to their charge by the merciful 
searcher of all hearts, who rather pities than punishes the involun- 
tary errors of his frail creatures, and were there none better to be 
found in the Christian world than those, I should think myself 
obliged to join communion with that which appeared to me to be 
freest from them, rather than to stand by myself and be deprived 
of the benefit of church fellowship, provided nothing was imposed 
upon me by it, that my conscience thought sinful. I look upon 
them all (excepting such as deny the fundamental articles of 
Christianity, especially the merits and mediation of our Divine 
Redeemer,) as so many branches of Christ's Church ; and though 
some are more corrupted than others, yet all are united into one 
body, of which he himself is the supreme head and governor, and 
is acknowledged by them as such. However, I own the Church of 
England haUi, in all respects, appeared to me, ever since I have 
made myself more seriously acquainted with its faith and practice, 
the best reformed and freest from every thing, that could restrain 
me from her communion, especially as I am a layman : for with 
respect to her clergy, I think some of the injunctions she lays 
them under to be such as I could by no means submit to, and 
which the more conscientious among them would, I believe, be 
glad to be freed from, if it could be done consistently with the 
honour and safety of its establishment. I am far from intending 
by this to cast any blemish on the reverend order, or on the first 
reformers ; but as it hath given so much occasion for cavil and 
disrespectful reflections against both, I could heartily wish to see 
it effectually removed. In other respects I have long since had 
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a vast esteem and regard for her litargy, sacratnents, ordination, 
and other ordinances, that it hath been, and still is, a matter of 
regret to me, whenever business or any other impediment hath 
deprived me of the benefit of them. 

Her episcopacy, though so much disregarded by other Pro- 
testant Churches, and cried down, as invalid, by that Chnrch of 
Rome, hath long ago been looked upon more, not only as a sin- 
gular blessing but as a necessary constituent of a church, the 
divine institution of which hath been, in my opinion, as fully 
proved against the former, as the validity of its ordination hath 
against the latter ; and all I have to wish for her sake, is, that she 
was as happy in the choice, appointment, and promotion of her 
prelates ; and that the conge-delire were something more than a 
phrase without meaning. However, that needs not debar us, in 
this imperfect state, from enjoying the benefits of their sacred 
function to very good purposes ; nor discourage us from wishing 
and praying for a reformation of those abuses which worldly poli- 
ticians have introduced into it. 

Most people, indeed, who look upon the evil to lie in human 
nature itself, have little hopes to see any amendment to it, till we 
have a new heaven and a new earth, especially as those in whose 
power the remedy is, are most interested to suppress it. But a 
good Christian will look higher up than those at the helm for so 
desirable a change, since, as I believe, we have much more reason 
to hope for it, from the interposition of heaven, than any of the 
neighbouring churches which labour under the same difficulties. 
As for those countries abroad, which have secularized their bishop- 
rics, &c., they will hardly charge our church with abusing her s 
worse than they have done their's ; so that upon the whole, it ap- 
pears, in all respects, to stand upon a better and more hopeful 
footing than any other I know, with all its imperfections and 
defects. 

I cannot dismiss this point without taking some notice of a 
charge which some of our present Methodists have laid to it, viz., 
its having departed from some of its ancient doctrines, particularly 
those of predestination and free grace, or imputed righteousness. 
With respect to the former, it doth not appear that the compilers 
of the seventeenth article ever designed to impose the belief of it 
as necessary to salvation, but only to define the term of predes- 
tination and free grace, or imputed righteousness, as strenuously 
maintained by the reformed churches of Geneva, Switzerland, 
Holland, &c., leaving it to the option of every one either to assent 
or dissent fiom it : much less do they seem to have insisted upon 
the belief of it, in that full and extensive sense (and including 
absolute reprobation) in which the Supralapsarians explain it, 
which doctrine is now justly rejected by most divines, and mem- 
bers of this church. Mr. Whitefield's charge of innovation is, 
therefore, unjust; and it is well known, that he did not think 
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Otherwise of it^ till he was persuaded into that opinion upon his 
going to pieach in America. If however, it could be supposed that 
the first reformers really designed it in that Supralapsarian sense, 
I should have commended any synod who should have since then 
ordered it to have been erased, seeing the truth of a Christian 
doctrine is not foimded on the opinion or authority of any men, 
but on the evidence of Holy Writ. 

With respect to the other charge, viz., inherent and imputed 
righteousness, it must be owned, that our sermons and books of 
devotion seem rather to run so much in commendation of good 
works, as to lead people to lay a greater stress on the former than 
on the latter, and confide more on their good deeds than on the 
merits of Christ, which is certainly a dangerous mistake, since our 
hope of acceptance and salvation must be chiefly founded upon 
the latter, without which our best duties could never be acceptable 
from such frail and sinful creatures to a God of infinite holinesa. 

It were, therefore, to be wished, that our preachers and divines 
would take some more care to caution their hearers and readers, 
whenever they insist on the necessity of good works, against their 
putting their chief dependence on them, and to remind them, that 
they alone, the merits and intercession of our divine Redeemer, 
can give them their saving efficacy. But though this last point is 
not so frequently inculcated and insisted upon as could be wished, 
yet that it is always understood and implied, is certain, because it 
always was, and is still acknowledged to be a fundamental article 
of the Church of England ; so that it is unjust to charge it with 
having departed from it ; and yet this is the common ciy of these 
modem enthusiasts, who are everywhere denouncing damnation 
against all those who insist on, or put any depeudance on, inherent 
righteousness : but how unjustly and falsely, let the apostle St. 
Paul inform them, who expressly tells us (1 Cor. iii. 11-15,) that 
such men shall be saved, though with great difficulty ; or as he 
expresses it, so that as by fire, though not one of their works 
should stand the fiery trial ; for how precious soever, the super- 
structure be, whilst Christ is the foundation, he cannot but be safe 
that builds his hopes upon it, whatever straw, stubble, or other 
trash he may intermix with it. 

However, I do not doubt out this false alarm of the Methodists 
hath proved of some use to many Christians, as I own it hath to 
me, and hath awakened them into a better and humbler opinion 
of their inherent righteousness, than they perhaps had before. As 
to my own particular, though I always depended solely on the 
merits of a crucified Redeemer for pardon and acceptance, and 
looked upon all our best services to be destitute of the least worth, 
but what they receive from him ; yet I have been warned, by this 
late outcry, to put less stress and confidence in them, and to look 
upon them rather as the evidence of our sincerity and salvation, 
than as the means or foundation of it, rather as our qualification 
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for heaven (on which account we may safely wish, endeavour, and 
pray 9 that we may more and more abound in them) than as things 
capable to give us any title to it, which nothing can do but the 
imputed righteousness of Christ. 

Thus much I thought it incumbent on me to declare, concerning 
my notions of religion in general, of the Church of England in 
particular, and my reason for preferring her communion to all 
others. I hope they are all agreeable to the word of God, and 
that I have taken all possible care and pains to have them chiefly 
founded on that, by frequently reading and consulting the sacred 
volumes in their original, and using all proper helps, as commen* 
tators, paraphrasts, books of controversy, &c., in order to come at 
their true meaning. But, above all, my chief dependance hath 
been upon the guidance and assistance of God's holy spirit, which, 
for a great number of years, I have never failed daily to implore, 
as I was truly sensible how poor and insigni6cant all other helps 
would be without it, towards the bringing us through the vast 
mazes of controversy, which reign all over Christendom, to the 
wished for heaven and salvation, to which I earnestly pray to God 
to bring every sincere soul, that longs and strives for it. I firmly 
rely on the same divine goodness to whom I owe so many mercies, 
and so wonderful a change, that if there be yet anything erroneous 
or amiss, either in my belief and practice, he will, in his own time, 
and by his all-sufficient light and grace, enable me to rectify it, 
that I may have nothing left to do but to acknowledge and adore 
his infinite and undeserved mercies to me, and particularly for 
having enabled me to see so much of my own weakness and 
insufficiency, un worthiness and misery, as to put my whole trust 
and confidence in his all-powerful grace and unbounded goodness, 
through the infinite merits of our blessed Redeemer. 



ON MARY. 

A child no more ! a maiden now — 
A gracefal maiden, with a gentle brow ; 
A cheek tingfd lightly, and doye-like eye, 
All hearts bless her as she passes by. 



Idleness is the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughti- 
ness, the step-mother of discipline, the chief author of all mischief, 
one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the devil 
chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of melancholy, but of 
many other diseases ; for the mind is naturally active, and if it 
be not occupied about some honest business, it rushes into mis- 
chief, or sinks into melancholy. 

Voltaire defines a physician to be an unfortunate gentleman, 
who is every day required to perform a miracle, namely, to recon- 
cile health with intemperance. 



^ 
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INDIAN MODE OF MOURNING. 

Without jostling the mourners, I crowded in among them as far 
as I could get towards the centre, in order to have a view of what 
was going on in the centre of the crowd. I at first thought that 
two chiefs were dancing, for I saw headdresses with tall feathers 
moving up and down with terpsichorean undulations ; but obtain* 
ing a better position, I discovered that they were rude images 
fastened to a board, one of red cloth and the other of white, bound 
with coloured gaiters spirally wound around them ; and pendant 
from what should be the breast buns the shell of a pearl oyster, 
which is among their most valuable ornaments. These images 
were in tbe hands of two squaws, who gave them the motion of 
dancing. As they moved slowly around, the crowds gave way for 
them, extending their arms towards the images, or throwing them 
out into vacancy, uttering at the same time the heartfelt sounds of 
grief, with tears streaming down their cheeks, which ever and anon 
each wiped from the other's eyes. Sometimes one laid his hand 
upon another's head, as if invoking a blessing ; then, again, ex- 
tending a naked arm, with the hand flat, made slight motions in 
the air. Sometimes the women, in double files, with their arms 
thrown around the one before them, moved in procession with 
the dancing images at their head, but never proceeded far in a 
direction from the main body. All night long they kept up their 
lamentations, and when the morning came the spirits were made 
happy, and the tribes returned to their several homes. 



ADDRESS (DURING ILLNESS) TO A LADY. 

Dear Mary, I mean, now I'm laid on the shelf, 

To give you a sketch — ay, a sketch of myself. 

*Tl8 a pitiful subject, I frankly confess, 

And one it would puzzle a painter to dress ; 

But however, here goes, and as sure as a gun, 

I'll tell all my faults like a penitent nun ; 

For I know, for my Mary, before I address her, 

She won't be a cynical faUier confessor. 

Come, come, 'twUl not do ! put that purling brow down; 

You can't for the soul of you learn how to frown. 

Well, first I premise, its my honest conviction. 

That my breast is a chaos of all contradiction; 

Religious — Deistic — now loyal and warm ; 

Then a dagger- drawn democrat hot for reform : 

This moment a fop, that, sententious as Titus ; 

Democritus now, and anon Heraclitus ; 

Now laughing and pleas'd like a child with a rattle ; 

Then vex'd to the soul with impertinent tattle ; 

Now moody and sad, now unthinking and gay ; 

To all points of the compass, I veer in a day. 

I'm proud and disdainful to Fortune's gay child, 

But to poverty's offspring submissive and mild : 

As rude as a boar, and as rough in dispute ; 

Then as for politeness — oh! dear — I'm a brute ! 
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I shew DO respect where I ne^er can feel it; 

And as for contempt take no pains to conceal it; 

And BO in the suite, hy these laudable ends, 

I have a great many foes, and very few friends. 

And yet, my dear Mary, there are who can feel 

That thia proud heart of mine is not fashion'd like steel. 

It can loye (can it not?) it can hate, I am sure ; 

And its friendly enough, though in friends it be poor. 

For itself though it bleed not, for others it bleeds ; 

If it have not ripe virtues, I'm sure its the teedi : 

And though far frt)m faultless, or even, so, — so, 

I think it may pass as our worldly things go. 

Well I've told you my frailties without any gloss ; 

Then as to my virtues, I'm quite at a loss ! 

I think I'm devout, and yet I can't say. 

But in process of time I may get the wrong way. 

I'm a general lover^ if that's commendation. 

And yet ean*t withstand, you know whose ikscination. 

But I find that amidst all my tricks and devices, 

In fishing for virtues, I'm pulling up vices ; 

So as for the goody why, if I possess it, 

I am not yet learned enough to express it. 

You yourself must examine the lovelier side, 

And after your every art you have tried. 

Whatever my faults, I may venture to say, 

Hypocrisy never will come in your way. 

I am upright, I hope ; I'm down right, I'm dear ! 

And I think my worst foe must allow I'm sincere ,* 

And if ever sincerity glow'd in my breast, 

'Tis now when I swear • • • • 



TRUTH. 

Lord Wentworth gave very cavalier advice to one going upon 
a diplomatic mission. He was up to the system of courts^ or he 
would not have committed himself by such a satire. " To secure 
yourself, and serve your country, you must at all times, and upon 
all occasions, speak the truth; for (said he) you will never be be- 
lieved ; and by this means your truth mil both secure yourself if 
you can be questioned, and put those you deal with, who question 
your veracity, to a loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings." 



CONVENTS AND CASTLES. 

Against Mr. Chambers's Bill for the inspection of nunneries it 
may be urged by the Irish Brigade that every man's house is his 
castle ; but even if the houses of women can, in some sense be so 
denominated, their character, as castles, needs not be so complete 
as 10 include a dungeon amongst their arrangements. 



A DEFINITION TO A HAIR. 

The greatest failure of the crops — having one's hair very wretch- 
edly cut. 
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SONG-BIRDS IN CAPTIVITY. 

Fob very many years has our pen been unceasingly employed in 
pleading hard for the unrestricted freedom of our sweet singers 
among the feathered tribe ; but, alas ! the human helb-t is a per- 
plexing curiosity. People read what we say ; pretend to enjoy it, 
aye> applaud us to the skies ; yet do they act in direct opposition 
to our advice, and disregard all our remonstrances! Nothing 
daunted, we shall continue to persevere; and see if we cannot at 
least break the heart which hidierto has only bent. Our oause is a 
good one. We do not deny having made some converts^ but we 
are desirous of making many more; and through them, of doing 
good at compound interest. It appears that people will keep birds, 
whether suited for a cage or not. The practice, too, is largely on 
the increase ! Hence the greater necessity for our pointing out 
all that will conduce towards making them happy. Happy ! the 
word is a mockery, when applied to a bird in confinement. If we 
could but read the heart oi a bird, and enter into its feelings at 
this season, whilst immured in a room, or a prison of wire, we 
should or ought to shudder at our " cruelty to animals." We rail 
loudly against it, and yet practice it daily ! Is it not so P Con- 
science> be honest ! Accustomed as we are to range the fields^ 
and almost to acquire the language (certainly the feelings) of the 
" free" songsters as they revel in delight around us, we speak to 
a point on diis matter. Oh ! that all " admirers of our writings on 
Song-Birds" could join us in our walks ; letting us chat to them 
by the way as we wandered thix»ugh the young growing com, in 
shady lanes, by brooks and rivulets, in copses, meadows, and leafy 
woods. We would try and convince them of what they are so slow 
to learn, so unwilling to believe. Nay^ more ; we are vain enough 
to believe our argument would prevail with many — for we should 
be away from the noise of cities ; buried in Nature s lovely bosom. 
We feel sure that the influences of this sweet season, and its sur- 
rounding charms, could not but melt the heart. Each step we 
took^ we could " illustrate" our argument — for we would poiut to 
everything having life, and address ourself to the very soul of the 
listening ear. We love to reason in the fields ! And why P 
Simply because we always get our own way. Nature is such an 
all-powerful special pleader ! 



A GENTLEMAN said to a country lad, " whose pigs are those, 
my lad ?" " Whoy they belong to that thar big sow." " No, I 
mean who is their master." "Whoy," again answered the lad, 
" that little 'un there : he is a rare 'un to feight." 

As Pat Hogan, an American emigrant, sat enjoying his connu- 
bial bliss, upon the banks of a southern creek, he espied a turtle^ 
emerging from the stream — "Oh, honey !" he exclaimed, solemnly, 
" that*8 ever I should come to America to see a snufif-box walk !" 

VOL. II. 
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A UrST TO ''LONG PREACHERS." 

A SHORT time ago, at a Wesleyan Chapel^ situate in a pleasant 
village, in Derbyshire, a preacher having " sermonized" a little too 
long in the aftemnon, on re-entering the pulpit in the evening, 
found laid in a conspicuous place the following laconic note : — " If 
we be Wesleyans, let us have Wesley's rule — Uiat is, preach twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour." 

ON BEING CONFINED TO SCHOOL. 

WBITTEN AT THE AOB OF THIBTEBN. 

The morning sun's enchanting rays 
Now call fortii every songster's praise ; 
Now the lark, with upward flight, 
Gaily ushers in the light j 
While wildly warbling from each tree, 
The birds sing songs to liberty. 

But for me no songster sings, 
For me no joyous lark upsprings; 
For I, confined in gloomy schopl, 
Must own the pedant's iron rule. 
And, far from sylran shades and bowers, 
In durance yile must pass the hours ; 
There con the scholiast's dreary lines. 
Where no bright ray of genius shines. 
And close to rugged learning cling. 
While laughs around the jocund spring. 

How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know. 
Or stiff grammarians quuntly teach, 
Or all that industry can reach. 
To taste each mom of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise ; 
And unconstrained to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens among; 
And woo the muses gentle power. 
In unjfrequented rural bower ! 
But, ah t such heav'n approaching joys 
Will never greet my lon^ng eyes ; 
Still will they cheat in vision fine, 
Yet never but in fancy shine. 

Oh, that I were the little wren 
That shrilly chirps from yonder glen ! 
Oh, far away I then would rove. 
To some secluded bushy grove ; 
There hop and sing with careless glee, 
Hop and sing at liberty ; 
And 'till deaUi should stop my lays, 
Far from men would spend my days. 



A COUPLE of Belgian giants," says the Cincinnati Globe, 
are now in the city for the purpose of exhibition. They ere so 
long, that it takes two days to exhibit them." 



(t 

it 
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PETREA'S NOSE. 
This was, as we have often remarked, large and somewhat clumsy. 
Petrea had great desire to deform it, particularly for the approach- 
ing festivities. " What have you done to your nose V* " What 
is amiss with your nose ?" were the questions which assailed Petrea 
on all sides, as she came down to breakfast on the morning of the 
journey. Half laughing and half crying, Petrea related how she 
had made use of some innocent machinery during the night by 
which she had hoped somewhat to alter the form of this ofl^nding 
feature, the consequence of which had, unfortunately been the fix- 
ing of a fiery red saddle across it, and a considerable swelling be- 
side. " Don't cr^, my dear girl," said her mother, bathing it with 
oatmeal- water, " it will only infiame your nose the more." " Ah !*' 
burst forth poor Petrea, " anybody is really unfortunate who has 
such a nose as mine. What in the world can they do with it ? 
They must go into a convent" " It is very much better," said the 
mother, '' to do as one of my friends did, who had a very large 
nose, much larger than yours, Petrea." '' Ah ! what did she do P" 
asked Petrea eagerly. " She made herself so beloved that her 
nose was beloved too," said her mother ; ''her fnends declared that 
they saw nothing so gladly as her nose as it came in at the door, 
and that without it she would have been nothing." Petrea laughed, 
and looked quite cheerful. " Ah !" said she, " if my nose can but 
be beloved, I shall be quite reconciled to it." " You must endea- 
vour to grow above it," said the good prudent mother, jestingly, 
but significantly. — Miss Bremer. 



THE KING AND THE MAYOR OF A COUNTRY 

TOWN. 

It happened that one of our kings had arranged to visit one of the 
corporation towns, and on such an occasion it was the custom of 
the mayor and corporation to present an address of welcome. 
The mayor, upon this occasion, was not gifted with eloquence, nor 
did he profess to be, but the barber of the town was acknowledged 
to have fluency of speech. The mayor, therefore, as he thought, 
judiciously engaged the barber to tell him what to say, when he 
should approach the king at the town hall. On entering the hall 
the mayor unfortunately held down his head. The barber then 
whispered — '' Hold up your head, and look like a man." The 
mayor then bawled out to the king — " Hold up your head, and 
look like a man." The king looked all astonishment. The barber 
then whispered to the mayor — '* Damn you, you'll be the ruin of us 
all." The mayor then sung out — " Damme, you'll be the ruin of 
us all." His majesty, upon this, made his exit, blazing with 
astonishment ! 

A QENTLBMAN observed to his wife, that she was beautiful, 
youthful, plentiful, and an armfnl. 
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THE BISHOP OF FREJUS, IN 1862, ADDRESSED 
LOUIS NAPOLEON IN THE FOLLOWING 

MANNER:— 
" MoNSEiGNEDR, — Lips consecrated to the service of God and 
of truth will not to-day learn the language of flattery to address a 
Prince, whom so many acclamations salute with transport, and who 
is still better lauded by his works. But, when the Eternal, after 
a day's anguish, gives to the world a Constantine, a Charlemagne, 
or a Napoleon, to snatch society from an ahyss, and seat it on 
religion and justice — its sole true and solid basis — it is permitted 
to a minister of the gospel to find accents in his heart, to come 
surrounded by his brethren, to tell the liberator who is passing — 
Prince, receive our homage, accept our gratitude and live ! Live, 
Prince, to accomplish, with the protection of Heaven and the 
benedictions of the Earth, the most elevated mission, and the most 
astonishing destiny of this epoch ! The hishop and the clergy of 
this town and diocese, Monseigneur, will hold no other language 
in presence of your highness, nor other wishes for him at the foot 
of the altar. May those sentiments be pleasing to him. May 
those wishes be acceptable by the all-powerful. 



ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 

Here would I wish to sleep. This is the spot 

Which I have long mark'd out to lay my hones in ; 

Tir'd out and wearied with the riotous world, 

Beneath this yew I would be sepulchred. 

It is a lovely spot! The sultry sun, 

From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 

To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 

Comes wafting gently o'er the rippling Trent, 

And plays about my wan cheek. 'Tis a nook 

Most pleasant. Such a one perchance did Gray 

Frequent, as with a vagrant muse he wanton'd. 

Come I will sit me down and meditate. 

For I am wearied with my summer's walk ; 

And here I may repose in silent ease ; 

And thus, perchance, when life's sad journey's o'er. 

My harass'd soul, in this same spot, may find 

The haven of its rest — beneath this sod 

Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death. 

I would not have my corpse cemented down 

With brick and stone, defrauding the poor earthworm 

Of its predestined dues ; no I would lie 

Beneath a little hillock, grass o'er-grown, 

Swath'd down with oziers, just as sleep the cotters. 

Yet may not undistinguish'd be my grave ; 

But there at eve may some congenial soul 

Duly resort and shed a pious tear, 

The good man's benison — no mo^^e I ask. 

And oh ! (if heavenly beings may look down 

From where, with cherubim, inspired they sit, 

Upon this little dim discovered spot, 

The earth,) then will I cast a glance below 
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On him wbo tbus my ashes shall embalm; 

And I will weep, too, and will bless the wanderer, 

Wishing he may not long be doom'd to pine 

In this low-thoughted world of darkling woe, 

But that, ere long, be reach his kindred skies. 

Yet 'twas a silly thought, as if the body, 

Mouldering beneath the surface of the earth, 

Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, 

And feel the freshness of the balmy breeze ! 

Yet nature speaks within the human bosom, 

And spite of reason, bids it look beyond 

His narrow verge of being, and provide 

A decent residence for his clayey shell, 

Endear'd to it by time. And who would lay 

His body in the city burial place, 

To be thrown up again by some rude sexton. 

And yield its narrow house another tenant, 

Ere the moist flesh bad mingled with the dust. 

Ere the tenacious hair had left the scalp, 

Expos'd to insult, lewd, and wantonness ? 

No, I will lay me in the village ground ; 

There are the dead respected. The poor bind. 

Unlettered as he is, would scorn to invade 

The silent resting-place of death. I*ve seen 

The labourer, returning from his toll. 

Here stay his steps, and call his children round. 

And slowly spell the rudely sculptur'd rhymes, 

And in his rustic manner moralize. 

I've mark'd with what a silent awe beM spoken, 

With head uncover'd, his respectful manner, 

And all the honours which he paid the grave, 

And thought on cities, where e'en cemetries, 

Bestrew'd with all the emblems of mortality. 

Are not protected from the drunken insolence 

Of wassfidlers profane, and wantbn havoc. 

Grant, Heav'u, that here my pilgrimage may close ! 

Yet if this be deny'd, wherever my bones 

May lie — or in the city's crowded bounds. 

Or scatter'd wide o'er the huge sweep waters. 

Or left a prey on some deserted shore 

To the rapacious cormorant — yet still, 

(For why should sober reason cast away 

A thought which soothes the soul ?) yet still my spirit 

Shall wing its way to those my native regions 

And hover o'er this spot. Oh, then I'll think 

Of times when I was seated 'neath this yew 

In solemn renunciation, and will smile 

With joy that I have got my long'd release. 



To such a pitch has the eccentric title, " Mania,*' among writers 
become, that a book of bacchanalian songs, is about to be published 
under the title — Chrog Blossoms; or. Pimples on the Mug of Genius. 

'* Where there's a will there's a way," says the old proverb, 
and Shakspeare's marriage was a curious proof of this : for in the 
days of the great poet it might have been said, Shakspeare is the 
Will, and his wife Hath^a-way ! 
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A FLAT FISH. 

" I REALLY can't sing, believe me, sir," was the reply of a young 
lady to the repeated requests of an empty fop. " I am rather 
inclined to believe^ madam," rejoined he, with a smirk, " that you 
are fishing for compliments." " No, sir," exclaimed the lady, 
*' I never fish in so shallow a stream." 



THE WINDS. 

Not all the whispers that the soft winds otter 

Speak earthly things — 
There mingleth there, sometimes a gentle flutter 

Of angePs wings. 



ON EARLY RISING. 
Early nsing is a habit so easily acquired, so necessary for busi- 
ness, so advantageous to health, and so important to devotion, 
that except in cases of necessity, it ought not to be dispensed 
with by any prudent or diligent person. The lying late in bed 
is one of the ills of the aged and sick, but ought not to be an 
enjoyment of persons in perfect health. 

If any, therefore, have been so unfortunate, as to have acquired 
this idle habit, let them get rid of it as soon as they can. Nothing 
is easier ; a habit is only a repetition of single acts, and may be 
broken, as it was formed, by degrees. It is a succession of short 
steps, which conveys us from the foot to the top of a mountain. 
Let a person, accustomed to sleep till eight in we morning, rise 
the first week in April a quarter before eight, the second at half- 
past seven, the third at a quarter after seven, and the fourth at 
seven ; let him go on in thb way to the end of July, and he will 
accomplish a work, which might at first appear difficult, and render 
a month equal to five weeks of his former indolent life. 

Lying late in bed is an intemperance, of the most pernicious 
kind ; it impairs the health, is the cause of many diseases, and in 
the end, destroys the lives of multitudes ; it makes the blood for- 
get its way, and creep lazily along the veins ; it relaxes the fibres, 
unstrings the nerves, evaporates the animal spirits, saddens the 
soul, dulls the fancy, and subdues and stupifies man to such a 
degree, that he dislikes labour, yawns for want of thought, trembles 
at the sight of a spider, or at the fancies of his own imagination. 

They who rise early are met by the domestic animals with 
peculiar pleasure ; one whines and purs about him, another frisks 
and capers, and does everything but speak. The stem mastifif, 
the plodding ox, the noble horse, the harmless sheep, the chack- 
ling poultry, the dronish ass, every one, in its own way, expresses 
joy when he first appears. Then how incomparably fine is the 
dawning of the day, when the soft light comes stealing on ; at first 
glimmers with the stars, but gradually outshines them all. How 
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beautiful are the folding and the parting of the grey clouds, drawn 
back like a curtain, to give us a sight of the most magnificent of 
all appearance, the rising of the sun. How rich is the dew, deck- 
ing every spire of grass with coloured spangles of endless variety 
and of inexpressible beauty. Larks mount and fill the air with 
delightful and perfect music, and every beast and every tree, every 
steeple and every hovel, emits a cooing or a twittering, a warbling 
or a chirping, a hailing of the return of day. The solemn still- 
ness of the morning is fit and friendly to the cool and undisturbed 
recollection of a man just risen from his bed, fully refreshed, and 
in perfect health. Let him compare his condition with that of 
hair the world, aud let him feel an indisposition to admire and 
adore his protector, if he can. How many great events have come 
to pass in these six hours, while I have been dead. The heavenly 
bodies have moved on the great wheels of nature, have none of 
them stood still, vegetation is advanced, the season is come forward, 
fleets have continued sailing, councils have been held, and on the 
opposite side of the world, in broad noonday, business and plea- 
sure, amusements, battles, and revolutions, have taken place, with- 
out my concurrence, consent^ or knowledge. 

OUR SAVIOUR- 

'* All WBi ended now, the hope, and the few, and the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the retUeti^ unaatlafled longing. 
And the dull, deep pain, and constant anguiib of patience." 

Behold the Saviour at thy door ; 
He gently knocks, — has knock'd before^— - 
Has waited long, — is waiting still, — 
You treat no other friend so ID. 

Oh, lovely attitude ! he stands 
With open heart and out-stretoh'd bands ; 
Oh, matchless kindness ! and he shows 
This matchless kindness to his foes. 

Admit him — for the human breast 
Ne'er entertained so kind a guest; 
Admit him — or the hour's at hand, 
When at His door, denied, you'll stand. 

Open my heart, Lord, enter in ; 
Slay every foe and conquer sin. 
Here now to thee I all resign — 
My body, soul, for all are thine. 



A MILITIA man being told by a phrenologist that he had the 
organ of locality very largely, innocently replied — " Very likely ; 
I was five years in the local militia." 

A LADT, who was very modest and submissive before marriage, 

was observed by a friend to use her tongue pretty freely after. 

'' There was a time when I almost imagined she had none." 

* Yes," said her husband, with a sigh, '' but its very long since" 
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FRUGALITY. 

Hardly can that man be cither truly thankful unto God, or much 
helpful to his friends, or do any great matters in the way of charity 
and to pious uses, or keep time in his promises, and pay every man 
of his own, as every honest man should do, or live a contented life, 
that is not frugal. 

PAINTINGS. 
To enable persons to appreciate these treasures, the original pur- 
poses have been thus described : — 

The first use made of pictures ivas to instruct people in matters 
of religion. You will remember that the art of painting was not 
invented for nearly fifteen hundred years after the coming of our 
Saviour. All the copies of the Scriptures were written out painfully 
and industriously by the hands of men ; a complete copy of the Bible 
then cost half an estate. A copy of the four Gospels was gladly 
purchased by the exchange of a herd of cattle or a flock of five 
hundred sSeep. The pictures on the walls of churches were Bibles 
of the laity, in which they read the wonderful and glorious ways 
of God to man. The earliest of these church pictures, of which 
specimens remain to us, were of a very simple and solemn character, 
and formed a part of the architecture of the building. When one 
entered into worship, the first object which he beheld, directly 
opposite to him, was, perhaps, the colossal figure of our Saviour, 
with one hand uplifted, and blessing the people : in the other, 
holding the open Gospel, with a text inscribed on the leaves, 
relating to his character as Messiah and Redeemer, such as, " I 
am the light of the world ;** or, " I am the way, the truth, and the 
life ;" or, " they who have seen me, have seen the Father also." 

A century or two later, about the seventh or eighth century, it 
was, perhaps, the figure of the Virgin Mary, with her divine son in 
her arms ; then, and long afterwards, the visible representation of 
the advent of the divinity on earth, first as an innocent child, then 
as teacher of men, the ** light of the world." In later times were 
added subjects from Holy Writ ; the principal events of Hebrew 
history, and from the Gospels, being placed round the church, and 
often accompanied by illustrative texts, that those who cou)d read 
might interpret to those who could not ; such were the commence- 
ments of Christian art in the East, and in Italy. Now these 
figures and groups being mostly painted according to a pattern 
devised by ecclesiastics — the first painters were apparently all of 
that profession — and imitated from generation to generation, by 
the Greek painters, who supplied Western Europe with pictures 
and paintings for several ages, the art of painting had become 
by the twelfth century a mere formal conventional manner of 
representing certain sacred themes. The science of perspective 
was unknown; and all variety, all resemblance to life, to nature, 
to reality, were as much out of the question, as in the Mandarins 
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fishing in a river a mile ofif^ or the little ladies sipping tea in the 
clouds, on one of the blue china plates, we can all remember. As 
to any impress of the individual mind of the artist, you might as 
well seek it on a Birmingham button. 

In reference to this, it has been observed, that our National 
Gallery '' can afford us little help or illustration in tracing through 
successive periods, the gradual progress of art, running parallel 
with the history of social changes and the progress of the mind." 

We should, therefore, try another sort of classification, one quite 
as instructive, and perhaps, even more popular and interesting. In 
a Gallery too limited to admit of a chronological arrangement, why 
not class pictures as we class books in a library, according to the 
natural and obvious division of subjects treated ? Some rooms 
full of pictures, so-called galleries and collections, remind one of 
Prince KorkasofiTs order to his bookseller to fit him up a library 
of books : — ** What authors, may it please your Highness P" 
*' Oh !" said the Prince, " large books at bottom, small books at 
top." So the bookseller arranged for him a splendid library, 
composed of old newspapers, superannuated pamphlets, vile printed 
editions, unsaleable poems, and these he bound up in gold and 
morocco, and labelled on the back, '' Homer," and " Virgil," 
" Titus," '' Livius," and " Tacitus," « Shakespeare," " Dante," 
*' Tasso," and such great names. 

It has also been remarked, with pride and pleasure, the valuable 
specimens we possess of historical, landscape, and portrait painting. 
Of portrait painting particularly : — At first when a man wished to 
have his portrait preserved, he was introduced in attitude of devo- 
tion, into some religious picture. Portrait painting, as a separate 
art, seems to have been practised by the Venetians; it is in 
painting what biography is in literature, and portraiture, as well 
as biography, particularly in the representation of important and 
well-known personages, may be so treated as to assume something 
of the dignity of history, and the grace of poetry, as iu the stem 
old Pope Julius II., and in that of Lord Heathfield, the defender 
of Gibraltar, when he stands holding the key of the fortress in his 
hand, an accessory which is at once poetical and historically 
suggestive. On the propriety of this " accessory," the following 
criticism is offered : — It reminds us of Puff, in the Critic, when 
he takes credit for indicating. Sir Christopher Hatton, who was 
renowned for dancing, by the turning out of his toes. Besides, if 
we knew nothing of the subject, the picture would be very far, 
indeed, from telling its own story ; since a key would be more 
probably in the hand of the conqueror than of the defender of a 
fortress. 

The following remarks, however, are just and instructive : — 

It may be said that the most cultivated minds only are capable 
of understanding the highest subjects — what has been emphatically 
termed " high art ;" yet let this answer, that we have observed, in 

VOL. II. B 
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watching the visitors to oar National Gallery, how often the very 
young and the very uneducated show themselves most keenly alive 
to the manifestation of the highest beauty, just as they keenly 
enjoy Shakspearo's plays. In both cases, Uie profound wisdom, 
and the profound skill, may be hidden from the unexperienced and 
the uninitiated, but in both cases, what is finest, and truest, and 
best, comes out of the depths of our common natmre. 

Well, then, to be brief, the subject of the picture will be the 
first, the most direct, and the most univeisal source of delighted 
contemplation ; next to this, reckon the pleasure we feel in assigning 
to each picture, its proper place in the history of the development 
of art ; thus judging comparatively of its merits, not only with 
regard to what has been done before and since, but as it reflects 
truly the faith, the manner, the costume in some particular era in 
the history of human civilizations. This is what renders chrono- 
logical arrangmnont so striking, so interesting, so suggestive, as 
we find it carried out, partially in the Louvre, in the Museum, at 
Berlin, and yet more fully and completely in the Florentine 
Gallery of the Academy. 

The third source of pleasure and instruction in pictures, to 
which wo have alluded, is derived from a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the various schools of paintings, national or local, and 
the characteristics of each. This requires, of course, a still wider 
range of knowledge ; but let us not suppose that it is merely a 
pedantic and technical knowledge, a sort of knack or mystery 
confined to painters, picture dealers, and connoisseurs by profession. 
Not so, for a picture has a countenance ; and as a good physiog- 
nomist can at once seize and combine the indications of character 
in a human face, so, in a picture, there is to the quick feelinff and 
quick discrimination, which both together constitute taste, always 
the same sure indications of the country, the period, or the school 
which produced it. 

And there is another source of social and intellectual pleasure, 
which must exist with all the others mentioned, to ^ve them their 
highest test. If it be interesting to have, in pictures, certain 
national or local, or mental or moral influences, in a general way, 
as well as certain intrinsic beauties of style, it is also extremely 
delightful to recognize in a picture the individual character of the 
artist who executed it For just in proportion to the excellence 
of a painter, is the impress of his peculiar cast of mind on his own 
work, modifying from within the outward manifestation of his art, 
and leading him to carry out some specific style of excellence akin 
to his own organization, in a higher degree than any other. For 
this we ought to seek, or rather we ought at once to perceive it, 
and never to require from one artist, or one school, tne especial 
distinctive merits of another, or blame deficiencies which are, in 
fact, the condition on which certain relative and peculiar excellen- 
cies have attained and carried out. 
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Such criticisms on the want of vigour of drawing in Giotto or 
Angelico^ or the want of refinement m Rubens^ are the marks of 
ignorance and injustice. To be just, to derive the highest degree 
of pleasure from the works of each individual artist, reauires not 
merely the cultivated mind and judicioua taste, but sucn a know- 
ledge of his history and habits, his relations with his contemporaries, 
as may be gathered from the best authorities. 

TO THE MORNING. 

Beams of the daybreak fidntl I hail 

Your dubious hues, as on the robe 

Of night, which wraps the slumbering globe, 
I mark your traces pale* 

Tir'd with the taper's sickly light, 

And with the wearing, numbered night, 
I hail the streaks of mom divine : 

And lo ! they break between the dewy wreathes 
That round my rural casement twine : 

The fresh gale o'er the green lawn breathes ; 
It fans my feyerish brow, — ^it calms the mental strife, 
And cheerily re-illumes the lambent flame of life. 
The lark has her gay song begun, 

She leaves her grassy nest, 
And soars till the unrisen sun 

Gleams on her speckled breast. 
Now let me leave my restless bed, 
And o'er the spangled iqplands tread ; 
Now through Uie customed wood- walks wend ; 

By many a green lane, lies my way, 
Where high o'er head the wild briars bend. 

Till on monntidn's summit grey, 

I sit me down, and nuurk the glorious dawn of day. 
Ot, Heaven! the soft refreshing gale 

It breathes into my breast ! 
My sunk eye gleams ; my cheek, so pale. 

Is with new colour drest. 
Blithe health ! thou soul of life and ease ! 
Come thou, too, on the balmy breeze, 

luT^^orate my frame : 
I'll join with thee tiie buskin'd chase. 
With thee the Visitant clime wiU trace, 

Beyond those clouds of flame. 
Above, below, what diarms unfold 

In fdl the varied yiew ! 
Before me all is bumish'd gold, 

Bslidnd «be twflight's hne. 
The mists which on old night await^ 
Far to the west they hold Uieir state, 

They lAun the clear blue foce of mom ; 
Along the fine cerulean sky, 
Tlie fleecy douds, successive fly. 

While bright prisniatic beams their shadowy fdlds adorn. 
And hark ! the thatcher has begun 

His whistle on the eaves. 
And oft the hedger's bill is heard 

Among the rastling leaves. 
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Tbe slow team creaki apon the road, 

The noisy whip resounds, 
The driver's voice, his carol blithe, 
The mower's stroke, his whetting scythe 

Mix with the morning soands. 
Who would not rather take his seat 

Beneath these clamps of trees, 
The early dawn of day to greet. 

And catch the healthy breeze, 
Than on the silken coach of sloth 

Luxurious to lie? 
Wlio would not from life's dreary waste 
Snatch, when he could with eager haste, 

An interval of joy ? 
To him who simply thus recounts 

The morning's pleasures o'er. 
Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close 

To ope on him no more. 
Yet, morning! unrepining still 

He'll greet thy beams awhile ; 
And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whispering willows wave, 

Wilt sweetly on him smile; 
And the pale glowworm's pensive light 
Will guide his ghostly walks in the drear moonless night 



A DISTINCTION. 
In spite of tbe unconscious sarcasm of the honest sentry, who, 
when Madame told him she was an ofl5cer*s lady, replied, " that 
his orders were to admit officer's wives, hut he had no power to 
pass their ladies," we still have a good man's lawful wife des- 
cribed in a print as his " lady." We are told even in the fashion- 
able news of a Republican Journal, that John Ross, the Cherokee 
chief, (who married a Quakeress,) is sojourning at Bran Divine 
Springs, Delaware, with his " lady." 



A GENTLEMAN in his eagomess at the table^ to answer a call 
for some apple pie, owing to the knife slipping on the bottom of 
the dish, found his knuckles buried in the crust, when a wag, who 
sat just opposite to him, very gravely observed, whilst he held his 
plate, '' Sir, I'll trouble you for a bit whilst your handle in" 

A CERTAIN young clergyman, modest almost to bashfulness, 
was once asked by a country apothecary, of a contrary character, in 
a public and crowded assembly, and in a tone of voice to catch the 
attention of the whole company, " how it happened that the Patri- 
archs lived to such an extreme old age ?" To which impertinent 
question, he immediately replied, " perhaps they took no physic." 

The PsaiiHs. — The finest specimen of oriental poems ever 
produced. 

" I AM monarch of all I survey," as the mouse said ven h^ got 
a top of the cheese. 
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HOW MR. SMITHSON WAS HOOKED. 

A LB8B0H FOB DEBPAIBIHO SPIH8TBB8. 

Mr. Smithson^ (an improvement on the name of Smith) wished 
to take Miss Brownly (another improvement) to the opera. He 
had been on terms of intimacy with the family^ for about five years, 
but " never spoke of love/* on the contrary, he had frequently 
declared his intentions of leading a bachelor life. One morning 
he put his hand on the bell handle, and was admitted. '* Oh ! 
James," exclaimed Miss Jane, " where have you kept yourself so 
long P" This took Smithson a little aback, for he had spent the 
preceding evening with the family. Before he could answer, 
however, Jane's. brothers and sisters (eight or ten in number) had 
gathered about him. Summoning all his courage, he said — " I 
have come to ask you.** " Not here, James, not now." " Oh ! 
that is," stammered Smithson, " if you are not engaged." " Oh ! 
water, quick,** shrieked Jane. " What's that ? * inquired her 
father, *' who says she's engaged ?** " I didn*t mean," said 
Smithson, in confusion. "Of course not,** continued Mr, Brownly, 
'* you could not suppose such a thing, when you have always been 
our favourite.'* Then advancing and taking poor Smithson's hand, 
he said, *' take her, my boy, she's a good girl, loves you to distrac- 
tion. May you both be as happy as the days are long." There- 
upon mother and children crowded upon Smithson, and wished him 
joy, and company coming in at the moment, the aiTair was told to 
them as a profound secret. So Smithson got a wife without 
popping the question, and almost before he knew it himself. 



THE BITTER SWEET OF LIFE. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined ! 



When a certain great man, had called the producers of wealth, 
the " swinish multitude ;" a barber, in a populous district, adopted 
the title, and put over his shop, '' Shaver to the swinish multitude." 
A zealous magistrate told him to take it down, and finding his 
order disobeyed, called to say, that if he did not remove the 
ofifensive board, he would make him. ''You can't," says the 
barber. '* I will," says the magistrate. " I have had counsel's 
opinion upon it," said the barber. " Well, and what did he say ?" 
He said " I was a great fool for putting it up, and that you were 
a bigger for taking notice of it." 

" Nothing can be done well," said Doctor Ketchener, " that 
is done in an hurry." " Except catching fleas," adds a wag at our 
elbow. 

There is a man up country that turns so pale when he is 
frightened, that people can scrape the whiie-wash from his face. 
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ANCIENT POETRY. 
" Speaking of goose/' said a wag to his companion^ one Thursday, 
" I remember my mother roasteid one of them birds once ; 'twas 
so tarnation tough, we coold not carve it, but had to ch<ta> up the 
creature with a broad axe, then boiled, and (rioweed it ; but 'twas 
no go, we cooldn'C eat it any how. I reckoned it might have been 
the same one whose cackle saved Rome." " Very like," raplied 
the other, " ovr fc^ks undertook to cook a rooster — we hadnV^ 
true record of his age, but I verily believe he was the same old 
code which crowed to Peter ! he was a devil of a fellow for crowing, 
any how, for after boiling him a whole day, when the lid was taken 
off at night, blow me, if the varmint didn t fly out of the pot, lif^t 
on the crane, flap his wings, and scream — cock-a-dood]e-doo !*' 

A NEW READING OF AN OLD PROVERD. 

A bird in hand is better far 
Than two what in the bashes are. 



ONLY ONE CREATION. 

It was the opinion of Geofirey and of Cuvier, that there never 
had been but one creation. Dr. Knox, who was formerly well 
known as a popular lecturer on anatomy, in one of the extra- 
academical schools connected with the University of Edinburgh, 
declares himself, in the course of a volume he has just published, 
entitled, A Manuel of Artistic Anatomy, to be of the same 
opinion. ** I believe," he says, *' all animals to be descended 
from primitive forms of life, forming an integral part of the globe 
itself; and that the successive varieties of animals and plants, 
which the dissection of the strata of the earth clearly sets forth, 
is due to the occurrence of geological epochs, of the power of 
which we cannot form any true conception." 

Two gentlemen angling in the Thames, at Nuneham, lately, 
could not agree upon the appearance of one of their favourite baits, 
the horse fly, and they agreed to refer the question to a rustic 
whom they saw ploughing, at a little distance, and accosted him 
thus : — " Did you ever see a horse fly ?" " Whoy," said Hodge, 
with some astonishment, " no'a drat it, I never seed a horse fly, 
but I once seed a oow fall down a hole." 

'' I'll take your part," as the dog said when he robbed the cat 
of her portion of dinner. 

Motto of thb North-East Wind. — ''Cut and come 
again." 

In a barber's shop, in North Shields, there is a bill recommend- 
ing a ceftUaa patent medicine, with the very dubious heading — 
" Try one box— no other medicine will ever be taken." 
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PARENTS* DUTY. 

Consider ye, who are parents^ the hnportance of your trust ; the 
being which ye have produced, it is your duty to support Upon 
you also it depends, whether the children of your bosoms shall be 
blessings or curses to yourselves ; useful or worthless members to 
the community. Prepare them early by instruction, and season 
their minds with maxims of truth. Watch the bent of their inclina- 
tions^ set them right in their youth» and let no evil habit gain 
strength with their years. So shall they rise like cedars on tha 
mountains, their heads shall be seen above the trees of the forest. 
Wicked children are a reproach to their parents ; but thev, who 
do right, are an honour to their grey hairs. The soil is thenr own, 
let it not want cultivation ; the seed which you sow, that also will 
ye reap. Teach them obedience, and they will bless you ; teach 
them modesty, and thej^ will not be ashamed ; teach them grati- 
tude, and they will receive benefits ; teach them charity, and they 
will gain love ; teach them temperance, and they will have health ; 
teach them prudence, and fortune will attend them ; teach them 
justice, and they will be honoured by the world; teach them 
sincerity, and their own hearts will not reproach them ; teach them 
diligence, and their wealth will increase ; teach them benevolence, 
and their minds will be exalted ; teach them science, and their 
lives will be useful ; teach them religion, and their deaths will be 
happy. 

SPECIMENS OF POETRY. 

True is, that whilome that good poet said, 
The gentle miiide by gentle deeds is knowne : 

For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
As by his manners, in which plaine is showne 
Of what degree and what race he is growne. 



But fhongh life's ralley be a Tale of tears, 

A brighter scene beyond appears, 

Whose glory with a light that never fades, 

Shoots between scatter'd rocks and opening shades. 



E^joy the spring of love and youth ; 

To some good angel leave Uie rest; 
For time wiU teach you soon the trutii, 

There are no birds in last year's nest 



When icicles bang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 



A WAG speaking of the embarkation of troops, said— "Notwith- 
standing many of them are leaving blooming wives behind, they 
go away in transports !" 
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CHILDREN DANCING. 

I DARE say my reader has observed the scarcely disguised impa- 
tience with which adult votaries of Terpsichore look on at an infinite 
dancing ; perhaps he has felt it himself; perhaps the writer has 
done so in his time. Yet the dancing of children is, in sooth, 
pleasant and a pretty sight; and I have never felt this more 
strongly than on occasions when the floor has suddenly been taken 
possession of by grown up dancers in immediate succession to those 
little ones. Compare the temperance of both, and you will not 
need a better proof, that grace is natural and not acquired ; nay 
more, that it may be lost by overstraining and artificiality. I was 
following with my eyes the crowd of little bright joyous things, 
and thinking there was grace in all their movements — grace equally 
in the perfect dancing of some, and in the bounding disregard of 
art in others — in their boldness or bash fulness — demureness or 
riot ; there was grace, I thought, in the small curly velvet-tuniced 
boy of seven or eight, pulling the muslin skirt of a pretty lass of 
ten, with the urgent plea — " I say, will you dance with me ? do 
now ;** and in the precocious coquetry of the two-tailed fairy, as 
she disengaged herself with a pirouette from the hands of her too 
juvenile suitor, and flung from her laughing blue eyes such an 
irresistible invitation to a smart young middy of Havannah, as 
brought him instantly to her side. Away they flew round the 
room, in wild enjoyment, and in the polka that children dance par 
excellence ; and some chord in my memory had just been struck 
by the piteous spectacle of the poor little mortified fellow, who 
biting his finger and slowly shaking his ever round figure, at length 
ran and buried his face in the lap of a lady. My attention, I say, 
was thus engrossed, when pooh ! into the midst of the lillipution 
throng rushed a human avalanche, in the shape of a full grown — 
a very full grown — couple of polkists ! The cavalier, though not 
old, was fattish, and had a round small spot of baldness on the 
crown of his head ; the lady an exorbitant crenoline. The poetry 
of the scene vanished in a moment. 



NOT THE SLIGHTEST DOUBT ABOUT IT. 

A TouNG lady being asked whether she should wear a wig when 
her hair turned grey ? replied, with the greatest earnestness — 
" Oh ! I'll die first." 

THE WORLD'S INGRATITUDE. 

" The only pocket," says a sour philosopher, ''that really opens 
and melts over a man's bier, is a pocket of hops !" — The age. 



A CURATE of a parish, meeting a little boy in the village, asked 
him if he could say his prayers. '* No," replied the boy, " but I 
have a brother at home is a devil at it. 
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WILL THOSE DREAMS COME TRUE ? 

Thou art dreaming, gentle maiden. 

Of a calm and happy life ; 
Of a loving friend to shield thee 

From care, and jrant, and strife. 
How radiant looks the future, 

How fisdr in every view ; 
Thou art dreaming, gentle maiden ', 

But will those dreams come true ? 

Thou art dreaming, youthful student, 

Of celebrity and fame ; 
Of the honours which shall cluster 

Around thy lowly name : 
Of the rich and varied pleasures 

Which soon thy path shall strew. 
Thou art dreaming, youthftil student ; 

But will those dreams come true ? 

Thou art dreaming, busy merchant. 

Of thy ships far out at sea; 
Of prudent speculations, 

Which shall bring wealth to thee ; 
Of the dignity, the comfort 

Which shidl from wealth accrue ; 
Thou art dreaming, busy merchant ; 

But shall chose dreams come true ? 

Thou art dreaming, happy mother. 

Of the darlings at thy side ; 
And thy baby girl appeareth 

As a fair and graceful bride ; 
And thy boy has grown to manhood. 

Esteemed by not a few ; 
Thou art dreaming, happy mother; 

But will those dreams come true? 

Ah, how frequently does sorrow 

Put all such dreams to flight. 
As our waking moments banish 

The visions of the night ! 
The scenes which fancy pictures 

To our enraptured glance, 
Like the mirage, will elude us. 

As towards them we advance. 

And e'en if we attain them, 

And grasp our longed-for prize, 
Alas! how very seldom 

Our hopes we realise ! 
Then, while, with ardent footsteps. 

We fancied bliss pursue, 
Oft let us ask the question, — 

**But will those dreams come true?" 
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CURIOUS ANAGRAMS. 

French Revolution — Violence, run forth ! Paradise Lost — Reap 
sad toils. — Paradise Regained — Dead respire again. 
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BIRDNE8TING. 

Thk Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, in hia recent address to the Tyne 
Side Naturalists' Field Club, observed :—" The birds, I say so 
with much pain, are fast disappearing from the banks and walks 
of Durham, by reason of the ruthless practice of the egg collectors, 
and among them my school- fellows, who debase the calling of the 
naturalist bv purchasing the specimens they should gather, thus 
bribing the needy children of the city to plunder the nests of our 
little friends, deprive our neighbours of a rich enjoyment, inflict 
wanton pain, ana destroy one of the most charming of nature's 
works. When will man learn to remember that his dominion over 
the animal creation is given as a trust ?" 

WEDDING DIVINATION. 

Bkino lately present on the occasion of a wedding at a town in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, I was witness to the following 
custom, which scorns to take rank as a genuine scrap of folk-lore. 
On the bride alighting from her carriage at her father's door, a 
plate covered with morsels of bride's cake was flung from a window 
of the second story upon the heads of the crowd congregated in 
the street below ; and the divination, I was told, consists in observ- 
ing the fate which attends its downfall. If it reach the ground 
in safely, without being broken, the omen is a most unfavourable 
one. If, on the other hand, the plate be shattered to pieces (and 
the more the better), the auspices are looked upon as most happy. 
— Oxoniensis, 

ILLUSTRIOUS FARMERS. 

Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and after his fall was 
commanded to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the 
honest, upright, and patient, was a farmer, and his firm endurance 
has passed into a proverb. Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded 
to the glory of his immortal philosophy. Cincinnatus was a 
farmer, and the noblest Roman of them all. Bums was a farmer, 
and the Muse found him at hi^ plough, and filled his soul with 
poetry. Washington was a farmer, and retired from the highest 
earthly station to enjoy the quiet of rural life, and present to the 
world a spectacle of human greatness. To those names may be 
added a host of others, who sought peace and repose in the culti- 
vation of their earth. The enthusiastic Lafayette, the steadfast 
Pickering, the scholastic Jefferson, the fiery Randolph, all found 
an El Dorado of consolation from life's cares and troubles, in the 
green and verdant lawns that surrounded their homestead. 



Extraordinary Feat of Nature. — Jumping from winter 
U) summer without a spring. 
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FACTS. 
" Wb have ever found/' says an American paper, " ihat blacksmilhs 
are more or less given to vice. Carpenters, for the most part, 
speak planely, but they will chisel when they can get a chance. 
Not unfrequently they are bores, and often annoy one with their 
old saws." 

LONDON. 

The British capital has been called a province covered with 
houses ; the chief causeway of the world ; the great estuary of the 
tide of human existence ; the empress of all cities, with whose 
fame the nations ** ring horn side to side ;" the Babylon of the 
West, which, in wealth and population, may .claim precedence of 
contemporary realms ! There is but one Loudon ; and, take it for 
all iu all, it is at this day a more interesting object of contemplation 
than any other spot of similar dimensions on the surface of the 
globe. It wants the spacious quays and the pleasant gardens of 
its neighbour on the Seine ; it partakes not of the melancholy 
magnificence of Rome, *' lone mother of dead empires," the his- 
torical sanctuary of hallowed recollections ever eloquent of olden 
fame, 'mid ruins darkened with the crust of centuries ; it is not 
adorned, like Florence, with the delicate creations of Uiose won- 
drous masters, who left Art's self effete, and hopeless of an equal 
effort ; it boasts not of the glad and glorious scenery of Naples, 
rejoicing in a soil where even the shade is more generous than our 
northern sunshine, and reflected with all its classic villas and 
picturesque details in the limpid loveliness of the subjacent Medi- 
terranean ; it is not consecrated, like Venice, to the very genius of 
poetry, and graced with beauteous gondolas, that glide along its 
liquid thoroughfares through the stillness of evening, in harmony 
with the barcarole and the serenade, the tabor and the guitar ; nor 
yet is it clothed with the romantic grandeur, surrounded with the 
goodly prospect, or dignified with the mountain diadem of Edin- 
burgh. But still its geometrical immensity, enormous population, 
immeasurable moral influence, political supremacy, indomitable 
enterprise, tremendous wealth, and, to sum all, its vast, various, 
and comprehensive intellectual capabilities, constitute in the aggre- 
gate a more curious theme for speculation than any other visible 
object throughout the world. 

HIGH ENTERTAINMENT. 

" The most expensive theatre in London is that of St. Stephen's ; 
for you pay more for a seat in that house than in any other, and 
stand a great chance of losing your place after all." 



" Patrick," said a lady to a strip of green Erin, who was ofli- 
ciating in the kitchen, *' where is Bridget ?" *' Indeed, ma'am, 
she's fast asleep, looking at the bread bakiu'." 
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THE GIFTS OF GENIUS. 
With what a scornful disregard of wealth, and ihe position of the 
moment. Almighty God scatters the priceless gifts of genius among 
his children ! the great poet, the illustrious statesman, the eloquent 
orator, is as likely to go forth from the hrown- faced labourer's 
cottage over the way, as from the sumptuous palaces of the capital. 
The future ruler of an empire may be unconsciously digging 
yonder field; and that very school may be, under God, the 
appointed means of revealing his nnsuspected destiny to him and 
the world. 

ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

T quit a* while ny pleasing rural care. 

The fields with sheaves, the meads with hay-cocks crown'd, 
And to thy groves, O Solitade, repair, 

Admit me goddess, to the hallow'd ground. 

Hail, sweetest Solitade, of peace the queen, 

Parent of rest and silence! nurse of thought! 
Best preparation when our works begin. 

And, when they cease, best solace, though unbougbt. 

What the two demons vile thy sacred name 

Frequent usurp, in darkest shades retir'd ; 
Foul Sloth and Melanchclyy foes to fame. 

And all that e'er a virtuous fame acquir'd. 

Tet far fh>m these, the happy temples glow. 

With mom or ev'ning's gentle radiance bright ; 
Nor heart-struck grief, nor pride thy vot'ries know 

With wisdom blest, and wisdom's calm delight 

O deign to visit o/l, with all thy train. 

Frail erring man, not yet in error bold ; 
Welcome, e'en when those sister angels twain, 

Friendship and wedded love their empire hold. 

Hail sacred Solitude ! e'er time began, 

Thou to the glorious throne of God was nigh ; 
Wast present when He form'd Creation's plan. 

So wond'rous, wise, and good ! so deep ! so high! 

O here descend, nor let my vows be vain ; 

Bring every kindred grace in all thy state ; 
And if, oaght human might become thy train. 

Let fairest Sciencey on thy footsteps wait. 

But lo ! she comes ; and where thy altars rise. 
She pours fresh blessings on thy votary's head ; 

Nor think, my son, with cheering voice she crits. 
That here around thee desolation spread. 

See what a heav'nly host around thee stand ; 

See, as I wave this wand, what glorious forms. 
This wand, this soul- compelling wand, commands ! 

Each breast their virtue animates and warms. 

See Socrates advance, of thought profound, 

And fair Philosophy's selected train ; 
Hark I from yon grot what Orecian harps resound ! 

Well answer'd now by many a modem strain. 
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All these thro' life's long path thy steps shall tend, 
With converse high shall form thy growing mind ; 

Shall daily pleasure with instruction blend, 
And yield thee counsel with example join'd. 

Is this enough ? or, shall my wand again 

Strike the firm earth ? Again I strike it here ; 
Harken, ye sacred graves ! ground part in twain ; 

Ye mightier, wiser, holier, dead appear. 

Ye Christian sages (o*er whom frantic zeal, 

Nor superstition e'er could tyrannize), 
Ye raptur'd Prophets, heard on Zton's hill ; 

Ye faithful meek Evangelists arise ! 

But ah ! what thunder roars ! what earthquake rocks ! 

What glory, and what darkness all around ! 
What heav'nly strains ! lo 1 'midst the dreadful shocks, 

The bloody cross, slow rising, parts the ground. 

Heart-piercing sight ! the Saviour ! yes, 'tis he ! 

With thorns and glory crown'd ; amazing grace ! 
His aspect ever mild and meek, I see. 

Breathing immortal love to Ikuman race. 



THE EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 

When the pulse beats high, and we are flushed with youth, and 
healthy and vigour ; when all goes on prosperously, and success 
seems almost to anticipate our wishes, then we feel not the want 
of the consolations of religion ; hut when fortune frowns, or friends 
forsake us; when sorrow, sickness, or old age comes upon us, 
then it is that the superiority of the pleasures of religion is 
established over those of dissipation and vanity, which are ever apt 
to fly from us when we are most in want of their aid. There is 
scarcely a more melancholy sight to a considerate mind than that 
of an old man who is a stranger to those only true sources of 
satisfaction. How aflfecting, and at the same time how disgusting, 
it is to see such a one awkwardly catching at the pleasures of his 
younger years, which are now beyond his reach; or feebly 
attempting to retain them, while they mock his endeavours, and 
elude his grasp ! To such a one, gloomily indeed does the 
evening of life set in. All is sour and cheerless. He can neither 
look backward with complacency, nor forward with hope ; while 
the aged Christian, relying on the assured mercy of the Redeemer^ 
can calmly reflect that his dismission is at hand, that his redemp- 
tion draweth nigh. While his strength declines, and his faculties 
decay, he can quietly repose himself on the fidelity of God ; and 
at the very entrance of the valley of the shadow of death, he can 
lift up an eye, dim, perhaps, and feeble, yet occasionally sparkling 
with hope, and confidently looking forward to the near possession 
of his heavenly inheritance, " to those joys which eye have not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive." What striking lessons have we had of the precarious 
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tenure of all sublunary possessions ! Wealth, and power, and 
prosperity, how peculiarly transitory and uncertain ! But religion 
dispenses her choicest cordials in the seasons of exigence, in 
poverty, in exile, in sickness, and in death. The essential supe- 
riority of that support which is derived from religion is less felt, at 
least it is less apparent, when the Christian is in full possession of 
riches, and splendour, and rank, and all the gifts of nature and 
fortune. But when all these are swept away by the rude hand of 
time, or the rough hand of adversity, the true Christian stands, 
like the glory of the forest, erect and vigorous ; stripped, indeed, 
of his summer foliage, but more than ever discovering to the 
observing eye the solid strength of his substantial texture. — 
IVilberforce. 

A MAN OF THE TIME. 

The editor of the Hannibal (Missouri) Journal says he keeps a 
standing head, as follows : — " Terrible Accident ! Five Hundred 
Men Killed and Missing !" He"* knows he is likely, any day, to 
have to use it, and he keeps it ready, so as to be out early with 
the news when the accident comes. 



HOW TO COIN A JOKE. 

It is singular that so much astonishment has been created by a 
man walking with his feet on the ceiling, when no less a person 
than her Majesty may be seen with her head on the florin*. 



HEIGHT OF GALLANTRY. 
At the late " fair for the blind," in Boston, a sailor was strolling 
past a table kept by a most lovely woman. Jack stopped, looked 
for a moment in breathless admiration, then took a ten-dollar note 
from his pocket, laid it on the table, and was passing on. " My 
good friend," said the lady, " won't you take something for your 
money ?*' *' I thank you, madam," replied the tar, with another 
sly look^ " I've had more than my money's worth already." 



THE ASPIRATED " H" 

Mrs. Crawford said she wrote one line in her Kathleen Ma- 
voumeen, for the express purpose of confounding the cockney 
warblers, who sang it thus : — " 'The *om of the 'unter is 'eard on 
the 'ill." But Moore had laid the same trap in the Woodpecker: — 
A 'eart that is humble might 'ope for it 'ere." 



it 



" Ma, has your tongue got legs ?" " Got what, child ?" " Got 
legs, ma P" '' Certainly not ; but why do you ask that silly ques- 
tion ?" " Oh, nothing ; only I heard pa say your tongue was 
ranning from morning till night." 
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OF VOLUPTUARIUS AND EUBULLU8. 

'< Shan't, I parsue," Voluptuarius cries, 

*< Wbate'er is bright and pleasing to my eyes? 

Must I in awe of mean advisers stand? 

Or be a slave when prating guides command ? 

Suppose they finely preach in poetry ; 

What is their witty cant to me ? 

Such grovelling stuff suits not my lofty mind ; 

I give their rhyme and reason to the wind. 

Sooner shall strict Mohometans bow down 

To Jewish laws or serve the triple crown ; 

Or furious bigots keep the Church's peace, 

Than 111 resign my liberties to these. 

Where'er the world's alluring pleasures call, 

I'll go and unstrain'd will taste of all." 

Eubiilius answers, ^* none though great in name, 

Can claim a right to be exempt from blame : 

No wealth and pomp, and seats in places high, 

A vain licentious life can justify. 

As laws divine prohibit what is ill, 

All men deserve rebuke who live at will. 

Tho' good advice be tum'd to ridicule. 

And one who gives it is proclaim'd a fool; 

The giver's meanness lessens not its force ; 

For still 'tis strong against a lawless force ; 

If some offend by pen, or with the tongue. 

Are little men to blame, who say 'tis wrong ? 

Or why in verse may they not vice expose. 

When from the pulpit, 'tis condemn'd in prose ? 

Respect we own to quality is due ; 

But who to vanity respect will shew ? 

Whate'er is vain appears the same in all j 

It is contemptible in great and small. 

If some the love and fear of God neglect. 

Can such with any reason claim respect ? 

Or if such men are pleased to go astray. 

Must others wander too as well as they ? 

Who live by custom or by modish rules. 

Are not themselves but everybody's fools. 

All swerve from right who wilfully offend ; 

'Tis wrong, 'tis wicked when they learn to mend. 

No sinners then good counsel ought to blame ; 

Not to accept it shews a want of shame. 



INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON SOCIETY. 

The era of democracy has begun. The struggles of hereditary 
aristocrats to maintain exclusive privileges ; the menial vanity of 
nonveaux riches seeking for adoption into the family of the newly- 
born ; the stupid endurance of the many, may indefinitely defer 
the period when society shall be everywhere avowedly organized 
tipon democratical principles : but the fact that we are democra- 
tising must be evident to every man who can look truth in the face. 
One of the many forms under which this fact everywhere inces- 
santly solicits our attention, has been pointed out. I believe that 
in democratic as well as in aiistocratic countries there will be 
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landowners and tenants : but the connection existing between them 
will be of a difTerent kind. In aristocracies, the hire of a farm is 
paid to the landlord, not only in rent, but in respect, regard, and 
duty : in democracies, the whole is paid in cash. When estates 
are divided and passed from hand to hand, and the permanent 
connection which existed between families and the soil is dissolved, 
and the landowner and the tenant are only casually brought into 
contact, they meet for a moment to settle the conditions of the 
agreement, and then lose sight of each other ; they are two stran- 
gers brought together by a common interest, and who keenly talk 
over a matter of business, the sole object of which is to make 
money. An aristocracy does not expire like a man in a single 
day ; the aristocratic principle is slowly undennined in men*s 
opmions before it is attacked in their laws. Long before open 
war is declared against it, the tie which had hitherto united the 
higher classes to the lower, may be seen to be relaxed. Indiffer- 
ence and contempt are betrayed by one class, jealousy and hatred 
by the others : the intercourse between rich and poor becomes 
less frequent and less kind, and rents are raised. This is not the 
consequence of a democratic revolution, but its certain harbinger ; 
for an aristocracy which has lost the affections of the people, once 
and for ever, is like a tree dead at the root, which is more easily 
torn up by the winds the higher its branches have spread. 

In the course of the last fifty years, the rents of farms have 
amazingly increased, not only in France, but throughout the 
greater part of Europe. The remarkable improvements which 
have taken place within the same period do not suffice in my 
opinion to explain this fact: recourse must be had to another 
cause more powerful and more concealed. I believe that cause is 
to be found in the democratic institutions which several European 
nations have adopted, and in the democratic passions which more 
or less agitate all the rest. 

I have frequently heard great English landowners congratulate 
themselves that, at the present day, they derive a much larger in- 
come from their estates than their fathers did. They have, per- 
haps, good reason to be glad ; but most assuredly they know not 
what they are glad of. They think they are making a clear gain, 
when, in reality, it is only an exchange ; their influence is what 
they are parting with for cash, and what they gain in money will 
ere long be lost in power. 

THE LAST. 
Felix M'c Cartht of the Kerry militia, was generally late to 
parade. " Felix," said the serjeant, "you are always last." "Be 
asy, Serjeant Sullivan," he replied, " sure some one must be last." 



"I THINK our Church will last a great many years yet," said a 
waggish deacon to his minister, " I see the sleepers are very sound. 
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OF CLOUDS. 

Thet are formed when vapours being drawn up into the air from 
all parts, their motion is lessened and their parts come nearer 
together, and reaching the middle region of the air, they become 
more united and form those clouds which we see move in the air 
when driven by winds. 

OF HAIL. 

Hail is formed under the clouds, thus, the air of the middle 
region is very cold in summer, and in the temperate seasons ; and 
when that air is under a great and thick cloudy which deprives it 
of the rays of the sun, by this means it grows cold to a certain 
degree. Hence it is, that if that cloud fall down in rain, it neces- 
sarily happens^ that the drops of water, as they pass through the 
cold air, under that cloud must freeze, and fall down in little 
particles of ice much of the figure and greatness with the drops 
of rain. 

■■ ■ ■ • 

OF MILDEW. 

This is a kind of fog that happens in the middle of summer, when 
by the heat of the season, many corrosive exhalations are raised 
with the vapours ; which falling upon the growing corn, blasts and 
scorches it^ especially if heated by the sun, which makes them still 
more corroding. Therefore skilful countrymen kindle great fires 
of straw on thlEit side of their corn from whence the winds blow, to 
protect it from the mildew. 

OF FROST AND ICE. 

Fkost comes from a violent north wind, that brings a colder air 
with it than what we had, which by the violence of that wind, only 
glances upon the surface of the earth. It stops the motion of the 
small particles of the earth and water, and by this means harden d 
and condenses them. Ice comes from the same cause, but with 
this difference, that the air which the wind brings from the north 
is very cold ; and it being the same in the place where it comes, 
those two concurring winds freeze the water. 



OF MISTS OR FOGS. 

The mists in winter are formed of vapours raised in that season, 
and condensed by the cold in the lower region of the air. Whence 
it cocDes, that though fewer vapours are then raised than in other 
seasons, we have yet more frequent nists. Mists in summer are 
partly formed of vapours, and partly of exhalations raised in the 
daytime by the heat of the season; and because the mist, by 
reason of the grossness and weight of the exhalations, cannot easily 
mount to the higher region, where the air is more subtile, and so 
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the coolness of the night condenses those exhalations and vapours, 
which in the morning appear to he mists. But the air which 
has heen cooled in the night, and but little wanned by the morning 
sun, has then only a small heat ; which if it have force enough to 
raise the fog, then we have either bad weather, or many clouds ; 
but if the morning sun cannot draw it up, the mists fall down 
again upon the earth by its natural gravity, and is a sign of fair 
wealher. 

OF DEW. 

Dew is occasioned thus, the cold which is upon the surface of the 
earth during the winter, covers it on all parts, and concentres the 
heat in low and subterraneous places ; and in the spring, the cold 
being abated, and the pores of the earth open, it has a sort of 
sweat or perspiration. From whence it is, that many vapours must 
then of necessity fly up into the air ; and the nights of that season 
being still cold, condense those vapours and exhalations that are 
raised by day, and change them to a very small and invisible rain, 
of a short continuance, that falls early in the morning, and is 
found in drops of water like pearl, upon the tops of herbs and 
flowers. But the exhalations which are easily raised with those 
vapours are more subtile and less corrosive. Whence it is, that 
they make a very healthful water, upon the tops of tender, and 
blooming flowers, which is indeed so very healthful, that it is 
gathered to be made use of on many occasions. 



SONG. 

Dull Philoeophers maintain. 
That in life's fatiguing stage, 

All our joys are false and vain, 
All — from infancy to age. 

Dotard's dreams ! ye powers above. 
While my charming Chloe^s true. 

In the arms of her I love, 
Say am I less blest than you. 

Why these needless senses ? why 
Do we live then? but to die ! 

To enjoy our being, we 

At that rate must cease to be. 



CHILDREN. 

An American, now travelling in Europe, says : — " Dutch babies 
are the most phlegmatic, contented, independent looking little crea- 
tures on the face of the globe. They never cry. In order to test 
this, I pinched several of them as I passed in the crowd. One of 
them slightly yawned ; the others merely gazed placidly at me, but 
made no sign." Model babies those. 
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FASHIONS. 

'' Mrs. , Oh ! do look here, dear ! How extremely pretty the 

Autumn fashions are to he sure ! What a perfect lovely little 
cloak!" Mr. (rapidly changing the conversation), "Yes, yes! 
Beautiful, beautiful ; but see, love, what a magnificent brown horse, 
and how splendidly that fellow sits on him. 



THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

An eminent scholar remarks — " 1 have often wished, indeed, that 
we had some more inviting helps to that study than we have, and 
such as might more effectually contribute to overcome the aversion, 
or indifference, which our young clergy seem to have for it. And 
in order to contribute something more than a bare wish towards it, 
I had once gone a good way in composing a tragic-comic piece, 
intituled, David and Michal, in Hebrew verse, wherein I mtro- 
duced this young princess, acknowledging with a suitable reluc- 
tancy and shame to her confident, her new-born afifection for the 
young shepherd, after she had seen him unperceived from behind 
a curtain in her father's pavilion, and heard some of these inimita- 
ble strains with which he was wont to enliven that desponding 
monarch in his most melancholy hours. The distress arising from 
the apprehended rivalship of her eldest sister, who was soon after 
promised as a reward to that brave youth, for killing the vapour- 
ing champion of the Philistines and Months, being represented 
here as having already settled her afffections on Adriel the Mehola- 
thite, to whom Saul actually gave her soon after, contrary to his 
promise (1 Sam. xviii. 19). The different fears and emotions of 
the two sisters, the means by which they came to understand each 
other's case and inclinations, the singular afifection of Jonathan 
towards David, and the kind offices he did him with Saul, in order 
to procure him his beloved Michal, instead of her sister ; all these, 
I say, are represented in divers afifecting scenes, to which the 
energy of the Hebrew gives no small beauty and pathos. The 
episodes, the most considerable of which consist of several inter- 
views and conferences between the prophet Samuel and young 
David, as when he acquainted him with Saul's utter rejection, and 
his being chosen by God to succeed him in the Israelitish king- 
dom ; David's surprise, scruples, and fears ; his dread of enter- 
taining, even the most distant hope of a crown, which he could 
not obtain but by the most unnatural and blackest treason against 
his father'in-law, and his most generous friend Jonathan, and the 
arguments by which the prophet endeavours to satisfy his scrupu- 
lous mind, that he shall enjoy the promised crown, without the 
least stain to his loyalty, and at length prevails on him to sufifer 
himself to be anointed king ; his marrying the kind and beloved 
Michal, and being justly raised to the command of the Israelitish 
anny." 
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MAKING GAME. 
Lbe Lewis, shooting in a field, the proprietor attacked hiin vio- 
lently. " I allow no person/' said he, " to kill game on my manor, 
but myself, and Til shootyouif you come here again." " What ?" 
said the other, " I suppose you mean to make game of me !" 



MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Wb subjoin the following as a specimen : — Angel — the name of a 
woman. Borrowing — a genteel method of stealing. Bargain — 
anything bought at three times its value. Bishop — a person the 
more eminently fitted for pastoral superintendence of the Church 
on account of his political opinions being in accordance with those 
of the party which appoints him. Bucket— a household utensil, 
by kicking which people ai'e said to die. Bluntness — civilized 
rudeness, especially from a great man. Conscience — a nonentity ; 
a thing to swear by. Cat— an animal supposed to have nine lives, 
and known to have nine tails. Dilemma — in want of change for 
sixpence, and likewise of the sixpence to get changed. Fun — any 
thing serious. Folly — a man with a wooden leg getting drunk. 
Finished Gentleman — one who can smoke, swear, and sing. 
Fashion — Degrading imitation. Good-hearted Fellow — one who 
does all the mischief ho can. Grief — the sorrow people feel when 
a rich friend dies without mentioning them in the will. Hunger 
— a poor man's perquisite. Innocence — ingenuity in concealing 
defects. Ignorant — unacquainted with fashionable vices. Lords 
— the only hereditary wise men iu the world. Living — a thing 
many die for. Pleasure — something always hoped for, but seldom 
enjoyed. Religion — a cloak ; a word many have on their tongue's- 
end, and no where else. Repentance — regret at being found out 
to be a rogue. Satan — the original Tory. Sin — an ill-defined 
vice, in which every one indulged but ourselves. 



At sunset the finest hues rest where (only for experience) we 
should never expect to find them. While those western meadows 
are dusky, and their woods and hedge-rows often indistinct, a soft 
clear blue rests on the eastern hills ; and how often where the sun 
of prosperity hovers, is there less real sunshine than in the spots 
never brightened with its rays. 

It is strange — perhaps the strangest of all the mind's intricacies 
— the sudden, the instantaneous manner in which memory, by a 
single signal, casts wide the doors of one of those dark storehouses 
in which long-passed events have been shut up for years. That 
signal, be it a look, a tone, an odour, a single sentence, is the 
cabalistic word of the Arabian tale, at the potent magic of which 
the door of the cave of the robber Forgetfulness is cast suddenly 
wide, and all the treasures that he had concealed displayed. 
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DOMESTIC TYRANNY. 

The domestic oppressor dooms himself to gaze upon those faces 
which he clouds with terror and with sorrow ; and heholds every 
moment the effects of his own harharities. He that can hear to 
give continual pain to those who surround him and can walk with 
satisfaction in the gloom of his own presence ; he that can see 
suhmissive misery without relenting, and meet without emotion 
the eye that implores mercy or demands justice, will scarcely he 
amended by remonstrance or admonition ; he has found means of 
stopping the avenues of tenderness, and arming his heart against 
the force of reason. Even though no consideration should be paid 
to the great law of social beings, by which every individual is com- 
manded to consult the happiness of others, yet the harsh parent is 
less to be vindicated than any other criminal, because he less pro- 
vides for the happiness of himself. Every man, however little he 
loves others, would willingly be loved ; every man hopes to live 
long, and therefore hopes for that time at which he shall sink back 
to imbecility, and must depend for ease and cheerfulness upon the 
officiousness of others. But how has he obviated the inconveniences 
of old age, who alienates from him the assistance of his children, 
and whose bed must be surrounded in his last hours, in the hours 
of langour and dejection, of impatience, and of pain, by strangers 
to whom his life is indifferent, or by enemies to whom his death 
is desirable ? 

MY SPIRIT'S HOME. 

Where is the home my spirit seeks, 

Amid this world of sin and care, 
Where even joy of sorrow speaks. 

And death is lurking everywhere ? 

Oh ! not amid its fading howers, 

My wearied soul can find supplies. 
For serpents lurk beneath its flowers, 

And thorns surround its fairest rose. 

The home of earth is not for me ; 

Far off my spirit's dwelling lies ; 
The eye of faith alone can see 

Its pearly gates beyond the skies. 

The ear of faith alone can hear 

The music of its ceaseless song, 
As nearer with each passing year 

Its angel chorus rolls along. 

There is the home my spirit seeks 

Above the fadeless stars on high ! 
Where not a note of discord breaks 

The silver chain of harmony. 

Where light without a shadow lies, 

And joy can s)>eak without a tear, 
And death alone the tyrant — dies : 

The home my spirit seeks is there ! 
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TEMPERANCE. 

When iEschines commended Philip of Macedon for a jovial man, 
that would drink freely, Demosthenes .answered, that " This was 
a good quality in a sponge, but not in a King.'* 



FATHER PETER. 

The celebrated Father Peter was walking through a village, when 
a number of children ran forward and cried out to the Reverend 
Father — " The devil's dead, the devil's dead." " Is he," said the 
holy man. " Alas ! ye poor fatherless children." 



THE SIEGE. 

A TOWN feared a siege, and held consultation which was the best 
method of fortification. A grave, skilful mason, first gave his 
opinion, that nothing like stone could secure the dominion. A car- 
penter said, that, although that was well spoke, yet it was far better 
to defend it with oak. A currier wiser than both these together, said, 
try what you please there is nothing like leather. Men generally 
consult their own interest though a whole nation may suffer for it. 

There are certain feelings which the human mind cannot 
undergo and remain unchanged. Violent passions, whether pro- 
ductive of pleasure or pain, always leave behind them an impression 
which can never be effaced, but remain indelible on the mind, as 
the scar of wounds, long after the sensation is gone. 

He that thinks of many things, thinks of nothing; and he that 
would go several ways, is^tands still. 

There is something deeply and peculiarly affecting in the 
expression applied to persons in distress — " they have seen better 
days." No claim upon our sympathy touches us so nearly as this. 
It at once brings before our minds the possibility of a change in 
our own circumstances ; and no appeal, such is our nature, comes 
so home to our bosoms as that which suggests the chance of our- 
selves and those dear to us having one day to ask for such pity as 
is called for (rom us. When woman, in particular, gentle, good, 
and unobtrusive, is the unfortunate object that has " seen better 
days," the case is still more strongly calculated to move our com- 
passion. Of all objects of pity the woman who has undergone a 
change in her estate, and bears her fall with uncomplaining mild- 
ness and patience, is one of the most truly and profoundly inter- 
esting. Shoeless, garmentless, homeless poverty — poverty, that 
sits by the wayside begging, with its many wants obtruded on 
every hand — never touches the soul with a pang a hundredth part 
so acute as does the shrinking carefully-concealed indigence of 
the decayed gentlewoman. 



\ 
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MAGNANIMITY. 

Of all virtues magnanimity is the rarest. There arc a hundred 
persons for one who willingly acknowledge it in another. When 
a man misses any thing, his first idea is that somebody has stolen 
it; though he ascertains, ninety-nine times in a hundred, that the 
loss is from his own carelessness. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

WBLLIMOTON BUBIBD 18tH NOVEMBER, 1852, 

Embalin the venerated clay ; 

Rear high the monumental stone ; 
The homage of a moaming land, 

Let glorious obsequies enthrone. 

Give dust to dust with martial pomp ; 

Let conquered banners be di splay M ; 
And on the grand sarcophagus, 

Victories' trophies laid. 

Assemble all your proudest hosts ; 

Stand, Prince, and People, round the tomb ; 
Behold the broad effulgent ray. 

That gilds its solemn gloom. 

The sepulchre no shadow throws. 
When the illustrious pass from sight ; 

Glory with living lustre glows; 
The star is quench'd in light. 



We should manage our fortune like our constitution ; enjoy it 
when good, have patience when had, and never apply violent 
remedies but in cases of necessity. 

Venerate the man who regrets the anguish he gave to another, 
but beware of him who strives to spread discontent and uneasiness, 
for he who is regardless of giving pain, will not hesitate to practise 
other base and cruel actions. 

A LEGAL gentleman who lately paid his addresses to the daughter 
of a tradesman, was forbidden the house, on which he sent in a bill 
of ninety-one pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence, for two 
hundred and seventy-five attendances advising on family affairs. 

It is sorrow that makes our experience — we must feel deeply 
before we think rightly. 

Nothing is more agonising than suspense — the torturing 
vibration between hope and fear. The certainty — the actual in- 
fliction of the dreaded evil — is a comparative relief ; even as the 
mortification of the frame, which, though certain death, is hailed 
by the sufiferer as a relief from his agony. 

Nothing shows a kind heart more than sparing the feelings of 
those who are conscious of their inferiority. 
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"BEING TALKED ABOUT." 

These few words appear to admit of bot one signification. It is 
quite impossible that any person can he " talked about *' for any 
good deed or amiable conduct. No Christian virtue or Hindoo 
fortitude will insure the loquacious distinction — *' Have you heard 
how Brown's affairs are being ' talked about P* " says Mr. Haw- 
kins, the baker, to Mr. Giles, the butcher. It is enough ; what 
talismanic power lies in those simple syllables ; what visions im- 
mediately arise in Mr. Giles's mind of Mr. Brown's being consi- 
derably enthralled ; of bills dishonoured, and The Gazette in 
perspective. " How shocking it is that Miss Simpson should be 
' talked about ' in the way she is," is the exclamation of some 
elderly matron, whose physical energies are vigorously applied to 
a cup of smoking " Howqua " and two square inches of toast. 
The raw pork of the German never produced such appalling phan- 
tasies as these few words. Flirtations, dissipations, improprieties, 
and all the anti-modest crimes in the calendar flash on the touch- 
paper imagination of every feminine listener, especially if the said 
Miss Simpson happen to be very clever or very pretty. Curiosity 
and condemnation go hand in-hand as it is elicited that the yoimg 
lady has been seen at the Opera in very " gay company," and is 
positively known to kiss her fingers to a tall dashing fellow, who 
passes her window unnecessaril v often. She has fallen from her high 
estate of " immaculate purity. ' It is of no use to urge her sweet 
temper, her generous sincerity, or her well-known good principles. 
Poor Miss Simpson is lost, for she is " talked about." Such 
gossipping discussions are, no doubt, very interesting to narrow, 
envious minds ; but it may be remarked that if every masculine 
retailer of ill news were to attend to his own ledger and his own 
business, rather than those of his neighbour ; and if every feminine 
scandalizer were to look thoroughly into her own improprieties 
before she defamed her acquaintance, there would be much less 
in the world generally to be ** talked about." 



A FATAL ERROR. 

Bishop Warburton says he saw the following epitaph in Nor* 
thumbei'land : — 

Here lies, to parents. Mends, and country dear, 
A youth who scarce had seen his seventeenth year ; 
But in that time so much good sense had shown 
That Death mistook seventeen for seventy-one. 



EPITAPH. 

The following pithy epitaph appears in a country churchyard : — 

Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, but now I know it. 
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CRITICISM. 

True criticism b the application of taste and good sense to the 
several fine arts. The object which it proposes is to distinguish 
what is beautiful, and what is faulty in every performance ; from 
particular instances to ascend to general principles, and so to form 
rules and conclusions concerning the several kinds of beauty in 
works of genius. 

AN AFFAIR OF IMPORTANCE. 

Harriet — " Oh ! I am so glad you are come, Blanche ! I have 
been so perplexed I could hardly sleep all night." Blanche — 
" Well ! what is it dear ?" Harriet—" Why, I don't know whether 
to have my new merino frock violet or dark blue !" 



JULY. 



Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 
And slipp'ry lawns an arid hae disclose ; 
Echo no more returns the cheerAil sound 
Of sharp'ning scythe ; the mower sinking heaps 
0*er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd. 

The animal creation seem oppressed with langour at this hot 
season, and either seek the recesses of woods, or resort to pools 
and streams to cool their bodies and quench their thirst. 

On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie ; while ottiers stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest fVont, 
Which incompos'd he shakes ; and Arom his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tall. 
Returning still. 

The insect tribe, however, are peculiarly active and vigorous in 
the hottest weather. 

Wak'd by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad ; by the light air upborn, 
Lighter, and AiU of soul. From every chink, 
And secret comer, where they slept away, 
The wintry storms; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life ; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms 1 ten thousand different tribes ! 
People the blaee. To sunny waters some 
By fatal instinct fly; where on the pool 
lliey, sportive, wheel; or sailing down the stream. 
Are snatch'd immediate by the quick ey*d trout 
Or darting salmon. Thro' the green wood glade 
Some love to stray ; there lodg'd, amus*d, and fed ; 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit every flower, 

VOL. II. O 
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And every latent berb : for tbe sweet taski 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap. 
In what soft beds, their yoang yet ondisclos'd. 
Employs their tender care. Some to the hoase, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight ; 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curding cheese. 

The luxury of cooling shades in this month is now peculiarly 
grateful ; and, indeed, is scarcely desired in this climate longer 
than a few weeks at the height of summer. 

Welc-ome ye shades ! ye bowery thickets, hail ! 

Ye lofty pines ! ye Tenerable oaks ! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o'er the steep ! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 

As to the hunted hart the sallying spring. 



BACON'S MIND. 

A SIMILB. 

The small fine mind of Labruyere had not a more delicate tact 
than the large intellect of Bacon. The essays contain abundant 
proofs that no nice feature of character, no peculiarity in the 
ordering of a house, a garden, or a court-masque, could escape 
the notice of one whose mind was capable of taking in the whole 
world of knowledge. His understanding resembled the tent which 
the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it ; and it 
seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it ; and the armies 
of powerful Sultan's might repose beneath its shade. In keenness 
of observation he has been equalled, though, perhaps, never sur- 
passed. But the largeness of his mind was all bis own. The 
glance with which he surveyed the intellectual universe resembled 
that which the archangel, from the golden threshold of heaven, 
darted down into new creation — 

'* Round he surveyed, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of nights extended shade, from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon." 



THE CURTAIN DRAWN ASIDE. 
The two gentlemen who had, on the previous night, enacted 
Hamlet and Polonius, in an obscure town in Yorkshire, were 
walking, arm-in-arm, to rehearsal, when a gang of youngsters was 
collected about them by a lad, who had witnessed the performance, 
shouting at the top of his voice, '^ Dang me if here bean*t t*ould 
chap that was killed walking wi' feller as did it." 



New Definitions. — Rebus: to kiss again. Omnibus: to 
kiss them all. Blunderbuss : to kiss another man's wife, 
Sylla[y]buss : one lady kissing another. 
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OF RAIN. 

Rain comes from clouds driven from one point of the air to another 
more cold, or from vapours elevated from the lower to the middle 
region of the air, which is more cold. These clouds heing con- 
densed hy this cold turn to water, which hv its gravity falls to the 
earth in small parcels called drops, formed hy the agitation of the 
air. Hence it is, that rain for most part follows, a south, but 
seldom a north wind; though from particular causes, it may 
happen^ that the air is more warm sometimes in a more northern 
than in a more southerly place. In France, they have seldom 
rain when the wind is in the east, but frequently' when in the 
west ; because the sea is on that quarter, from whence a great 
quantity of vapours arise, which form clouds, and are brought into 
France by that wind. Rain is also formed from clouds elevated 
to the middle region of the air, which is more cold than ordinary 
at sometimes. Hence it is^ that those vapours are hastily con- 
densed as they rise, and before the other vapours can arrive there. 
Thus they form little clouds heaped one upon another, that makes 
the sky look as if it were curdled. This shews that vapours are 
rising from the earth ; that the middle region is more cold than 
ordinary, and presages rain. When that part of the horizon where 
the sun rises or sets is of a pale yellowish colour, it shews, that 
there are many vapours in the air, and foretells bad weather. But 
when the same parts of the horizon are of a bright red, there are 
few vapours in the air, and those very subtile ; the rays of the sun 
coming then to us horizontally, they meet the better with those 
few subtile vapours and exhalations, which, denotes a continuation 
of good weather, especially if the wind in the south or west points 
has not begun to blow. 

OF SNOW. 
Snow comes from this, that in the winter, the regions of the air, 
are altogether cold, and the clouds meeting that great cold every- 
where, pass very soon from that degree of condensation which is 
requisite to change them to rain, to that which is necessary to 
change them to ice, so that in winter, as soon as the clouds begin 
to change into rain, the small particles of water immediately freeze, 
and turn to snow, which touching upon one another make flakes ; 
and having small intervals like so many pores, are therefore very 
light. All these flakes continuing for most part together, have 
still intervals betwixt one another, and together form a cloud, 
which though it appears thick, yet, because of those small intervals, 
is easily carried about ; therefore those flakes take some time 
before they fall to the ground. The snow is not changed into a 
sensible body of ice during that time, because when it is once 
formed^ the small intervals which are only filled with subtile air, 
hinder it to be changed into any other form. It falls when the 
wind divides its flakes into other smaller ones, which then fall to 
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the gruand, not so much by their gravity, which ii very little, but 
because they are driven towards the ground by the air of the 
middle region, which is repelled itself by the wind which blows 
beneath the cloud. And as the small particles of ice that compose 
these flakes are hard, solid, transparent, and all of different Ggures 
and positions, they reflect the light from every part, so appear 
white, just like white sand, which is only a heap of little trans- 
parent bodies, as we perceive by the microscope ; but with this 
difference, that snow being formed of vapours, and having no mix- 
ture of earthly parts, therefore it is of a very bright white. If it 
happen that the coldness of the air that formed the snow be abated, 
then some of the flakes melt, and dividing those that are not 
melted, insinuate some water into the intervals, which freezing, 
they become heavier ; then both the snow which is melted, and 
that which is not, fall : and thus it both snows and rains at the 
same time. 

OF THUNDER. 
Thundkr is formed of exhalatiouif, which are raised in great 
abundance by the heat of summer. These exhalations cannot be 
raised, especially in that season, but their particles must receive 
agitation, and begin to grow warm ; so that being in the middle 
region, among the vapours which are there changed into clouds, 
these exhalations being mixed with them, disperse the vapours 
hither and thither, and gathering together in the centre of the 
clouds, they continually grow more and more hot, to that degree, 
that they swell those clouds ; and if other clouds beat against 
them, they burst out with great force. And this is always followed 
by a great noise, and with lightning, which appears to us before the 
noise ; because light being more subtile than the air, which occa- 
sions our hearing, reaches our eyes sooner than that does our ears. 

The continuation and repetition of the noise of thimder is from 
a sort of echo in the clouds. Sometimes we see lightning without 
thunder, because that cloud has no vapours ; though enough to 
condense the circumference, so as to make it uneasy to burst: not 
but that at the same time it makes a noise, but so small that we 
cannot hear it at so great a distance. 

(.ightniug without thunder happens ordinarily in a time of great 
heat, because then there are more exhalations tlian vapours raised : 
and hence we observe, that when there is lightning without 
thunder, there is no rain, because there is not enough vapours to 
make rain. 

But when lightning is accompanied with great thunder, it is a 
sign there are a great many vapoiirs condensed round the circum- 
ference of the cloud, and almost formed into rain already ; because 
the heat concentrating in the centre of the cloud, leaves a greater 
cold to the vapours in the circumference. Thus we find every 
time the thunder shakes and bursts the cloud, the rain increases 
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tbe more. For these reasons, the water being almost formed, 
falling by the shaking of the cloud, must needs fall in very great 
drops ; which passing through the middle region of the air, are 
many times, by the great cold there, immediately turned to very 
big hail, which frequently makes terrible devastations. 

The more thick and condensed the circumference of the cloud 
is by the vapours, the exhalations burst out with the greater force ; 
the lightning is carried further, and sometimes touches the surface 
of the earth ; and then it is called a thunderbolt, and burns and 
overturns buildings, sets all in a flame where it comes, and kills 
men and beasts. 

Lightning has frequently surprising and prodigious effects, as 
melting the blade of a sword in the scahhard, and money in one's 
pocket, without hurting the scabbard or the pocket. 

This happens when the particles that compose the lightning are 
so subtile and small, as to make no impression upon bodies that 
have large pores, to give a passage to them ; so that they spend 
their force upon those bodies that resist them. On the contrary, 
sometimes it burns men*s clothes and hair, without hurting their 
flesh. The reason of which is, that the particles and exhalations 
which compose that lightning are more gross, fat, and oily. 



CAUSES OF IDLENESS. 

Some persons are more naturally disposed to indolence than 
others. The springs of action, their desires, their affections, are 
too weak to keep them in motion. They are of a heavy and 
listless turn, and seem to do nothing without great reluctance. 
Others to whom nature has given more active spirits, become a 
prey to sloth, through the faults of their parents, who neglect to 
lead them into any regular employments. When the young are 
sufiered to fall into this vice, they are seldom known to get clear 
of it afterwards. In such cases, I know not whether more pity is 
due to them, or to blame those who had the care of their education. 

Cowardice is also the parent of idleness ; for when men have 
conceived too low an opinion of their own abilities, they dare not 
venture to try them ; and are disheartened by I know not what 
imaffinary difficulties, from undertaking those things which they 
might have performed with ease. Such persons are described 
by Solomon with a good deal of humour, when he represents the 
slothful man, as saying in excuse for his idleness — " There is a 
lion without, I shall be slain in the streets.'* Something as im- 
probable, as that he should meet a lion in the streets, restrain him 
from action, or at least serves him for a pretence to cover his 
laziness. 

Another common cause of sloth, is a vehement love of study 
and contemplation. Indeed, if we pursue valuable knowledge, in 
order to impart it to others, or to qualify ourselves for the right 
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conduct of life ; this is so far from deserving the name of sloth, 
that it is one of the best and noblest in the world. On the con- 
trary, if the sole end of our study be to fill our heads with useless 
notions, whatever pains we may take, it is no better than a specious 
kind of idleness ; which if it be somewhat plausible, is npon that 
account the more dangerous. Nay, there are some, upon whom 
the lessons of souud wisdom have no other effect, than to beget 
them in a lazy disposition. Having learned hence to despise honour 
and wealth, as vain, frivolous, and not worth the labour, which 
is required to obtain them, and having, in the meantime, no prin- 
ciples of virtue strong enough to carry them into action, they sink, 
of course, into a state of indolence. To such persons a little 
ambition seems quite necessary, because nothing else can save 
them from sloth. Besides many are too proud to work ; business 
is a vulgar thing and below their rank. And in truth, it is a great 
pity, these delicate spirits, should be forced to eat, or sleep, or do 
anything like ordinary people. But since cruel nature will have 
it so, how shall they sufficiently distinguish themselves from others, 
except by their laziness. 

STRIVE ON. 

Be earnest in effort, in purpose be wise, 

Whate'er your condition may be ; 
Nor deem it impossible ever to rise 

To a station of higber degree ; 
For plebian toil has oft earned the spoil 

Of riches and fame as its dae, 
And what has been won in the race that you run, 

May perhaps be achieved, too, by you. 

Success without merit was never the rule. 

Though numerous exceptions abound, 
And he would be thought little else than a fool, 

Who should seek it where seldom 'tis found. 
The sower shall reap, and the winner shall keep, 

The rewards that to virtue ensue ; 
And what has been won in the race that you run. 

May perchance be achieved by you. 

The plodding and patient, though mean and obscure, 

Of all are most worthy to lead ; 
The diligent hand shall abundance secure. 

While the pithless shall never succeed. 
So success to deserve you must strain every nerve. 

And the course of the sluggard eschew. 
For what has been won in the race that you run. 

May perchance be achieved by you. 

In the proud rolls of history's illustrious names, 

Most honoured in age or in youth, 
Are heroes of peace and sanctified alms 

In the service and love of the truth. 
Then a niche with the brave do you ardently crave. 

The same path you must strive to pursue ! 
And what has been won in the race that you run, 

May perchance be achieved by you. 
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HENRY VIII. 

Henry's temper was so terrific, even to the last, that when he was 
dying no person dared to give him the least hint of his danger. 
At last one holder than the rest ventured to tell him he had not 
long to live, and asked him if he would have a clergyman sent for. 
He relied — " If any, Cranmer." When the archbishop arrived, 
the king was speechless, but he knew Cranmer, and expired as he 
pressed his hand. He died on the 29th of January, 1547, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign. He 
had been six times married : — 

Ist — to Catharine of Aragon, whom he divorced. 
2ud — to Anne Boleyn, whom he beheaded* 
3rd — to Jane Seymour, who died. 
4th — to Anne of Cleves, who was divorced. 
5th — to Catharine Howard, who was beheaded. 
6th — to Catharine Parr, who survived him. 

He had three children — Edward, by Jane Seymour, who suc- 
ceeded him ; Mary, by Catharine of Aragon, and Elizabeth, by 
Anne Boleyn, who both were afterwards queens of England. 

It is said he got tired of marrying for beauty, and therefore 
looked out in his last wife for sense and discretion, which he 
happily found in Catharine Parr, to whom he was married in 1543. 

VERY CHARACTERISTIC. 

We extract the following curious item from an attorney's bill 
which came under our observation a short time ago : — " Being 

at , journey from thence to your residence, when I found 

you had suddenly died, 13s. 4d." 



ORNAMENTAL CEMETRIES. 

The ancient custom of planting cemetries and decorating monu- 
ments with garlands of flowers, strongly prevailing at different 
periods, in foreign countries, was carried to some extent in various 
parts of England. In the Flora Domestica it will be observed, 
that the Romans alluded to the practice in their wills, and were 
strongly reprobated by the primitive Christians, but in the time of 
Prudentius the latter had adopted U,-which is expressly mentioned 
both by St. Ambrose and Jerome. At the present time, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, it is very usual to observe the tombs 
cultivated with shrubs, and flowers, and the monuments adorned 
with festoons of roses and jessamine. In the beautiful little 
churchyard at Schwytz almost the whole of the ground is covered 
with pinks ; but amongst the numerous spots appropriated to the 
purposes of cemetnes there is none equal to the churchyard of 
Wirfin in the Valley of the Selza. The tombs are otnamented 
with arabesque forms, with pendant vases, in which are placed 
flowers, and on either side ])erennial shrubs are planted, and, in 
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addition, some graves are daily strewed over with fiesh gathered 
flowers, by friends or relatives of the inhabitants. In some parts 
of this country, about the middle of the last century, the practice 
was very prevalent of strewing sprigs of rosemary upon tombs, 
particularly in the north, and likewise to place a basin of sprigs of 
box wood, at the door of any house at which a funeral was to take 
place, as alluded to in the following, by Wordsworth :— 

** The basin of box wood jast six months before, 
Had stood on the table at Timothy's door ; 
A coffin over Timothy's threshold had passed, 
One child did it bear, and that child* was his last.'* 

While alluding to the custom we may exclaim with Shenstone — 

** Oh ! customs meet and well." 



THE PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. 

The Peasantry of England, 

The merry hearts and free j 
The sword may boast a braver band — 

But give the scythe to me ! 
Give me the fame of industry, 

Worth all your classic tomes; 
God guard the English Peasantry, 

And grant them happy homes ! 

The sinews of old England ! 

The bulwarks of the soil ! 
How much we owe each manly hand, 

Thus fearless of its toil! 
Oh, he who loves the harvest f^, 

Will sing where'er he roams, 
God bless the English Peasantry, 

And give them happy homes ! 

God speed the plough of England ! 

We'll hail it with three cheers : 
And here's to those whose labour planned 

The all which life endears ! 
May still the wealth of industry 

Be seen where'er man roams ; 
A cheer for England's Peasantry ! 

God send them happy homes! 



MY LEARNED FRIEND. 

At the Aylesbury Sessions, two youths were charged with stealing 
money from a till. Mr. Prendergast, jun., appeared for one of 
them, and the other defended himself. After all the witnesses for 
the prosecution had been examined, Mr. Prendersast made a very 
elaborate defence for his client^ and then the otJber prisoner was 
told by Lerd Canington, the chairman, he might say anything he 
liked in his defence. The prisoner replied — " I had better not 
say anything after the able speech my learned friend has made.*' 
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SENTIMENTALISM WELL SERVED. 
A DELICATE young lady, who was fond of lamb, took occasion 
often to reprove the butcher for killing such an innocent animal. 
She was surprised one morning, after ordering a hind-quarter, to 
find a live lamb sent to her, with orders to cut off what she wanted, 
and send the animal home. 

STORY OF TAPESTRY. 
Poets compare human eyes to stars. It struck us that we pre- 
ferred those real stars, shining through the wall, to certain glittering 
human eyes which a lady once saw shining from her wall. As the 
story goes, this poor lady, destined to a terrible fright, was sitting 
alone before the fire, opposite a mirror, which rested on a mantel- 
piece, and taking off her jewelled necklace and bracelets, before 
retiring to rest, when she looked up accidentally, and saw in the 
mirror, what must have made a tapestried room terrible to her as 
long as she lived, for it was in a room hung with tapestry that she 
was sitting. She saw shining eyes rolling in the head of one of 
the woven figures, a sight which we, safe (rom all ambush of the 
kind, can never think of without a quiver of sympathetic dread. 
She knew that a thief was watching her, and that there must be 
some accomplice in the house, who had cut out the eyes of the 
figure to enable him to do so. She did not go into hysterics, nor 
do anything else that was not to the purpose. She took no notice, 
sat awhile longer, without looking into the mirror; no doubt with 
a deadly horror of being approached from behind. She unfastened 
some part of her dress, yawned, put on a natural appearance of 
sleepiness, lighted her chamber candle, locked her jewel case, and 
— the only suspicious proceeding — left it on the table, walked 
steadily towards the eyes, the door being in that direction, quickly 
took the key from the lock, left the room, locked the door on the 
outside, and quickly went to seek help, which she could better 
trust than that of her own servants. 



ORIGIN OF EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

In the year 1696 and 1697, the silver currency of the kingdom 
being by clipping, washing, grinding, filing, &c., reduced to about 
half its nominal value, acts of Parliament were passed for its 
being called in and recoined, and whilst the recoinage was going 
on. Exchequer bills were first issued to supply the demands of 
trade. 

A New York paper says, " the greatest bull they ever saw was 
a notice in a shop window, stating that two new apprentices were 
immediately wanted, and that they should both be treated as one 
of the family," Not such a wonderful bull after all ! We have 
known a number of instances where, in the matter of board, two, 
and even three apprentices, were treated, as " one of the family.'* 

VOL. n. H 
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THE REMUNERATION OF A VOCALIST. 
During the trial of John Felwell, for highway robhery, in New 
York^ a curious piece of information came into possession of the 
court. The prosecutor, Thomas Weldon, who was robbed of 
6s. 6d. on his way home> described himself as a vocalist, singing 
at frce-and-easies at the rate of a penny per pint, on all the ale 
that was drunk by the customers. 



NOTES ON GOOD FRIDAY, 1853. 

In connection with the present Good Friday a somewhat wiusnal 

circumstance should be noticed, viz., that the solemn Fast Day and 

Lady Day came together. A curious examination of the batch of 

Moore's almanacks has led to the information that one Nixon, a 

Cheshire prophet, who lived in the reign of Richard III., pro- 

phecied thus : — 

« When Easter falls In my lady's lap, 
Let England beware of a sad mishap." 

And an equally received authority on these matters has re- 
corded — 

*' Shoold e'er it come, as come it may, 
Good Friday falls on Lady Day, 
Let all the leind take hint and heede, 
For it forebodes ill fate indeed." 

Of these prophecies the weather may be the realisation applying 
them to the present time. The storms, rains, snows, and lengthened 
winter of 1852-3 have undoubtedly been unparalleled for at least 
a quarter of a century. The summer of 1829 throughout proved 
to be the ox)ldest and wettest ever known. The rains commenced 
toward the end of June, and fell almost incessantly to the end of 
October. But the summer and winter of 1852-3 have exceeded 
any depth of inclemency on record. 



THE COUNSEL PUZZLED. 
A WITNESS examined in one of our Courts the other day, upon a 
trial concerning a horse, was asked by the counsel for the defen- 
dant, "how the plaintiff generally rode ?" " He generally rides 
a straddle, sir." " How does he ride in company ?" asked the 
counsel. "If he has a good horse he always keeps up," was the 
reply. " How does he ride when he is alone ?" was the next 
enquiry. " Really sir, I cannot say," replied the witness, *' for I 
never was in company with him when he rode by himself." " You 
may stand aside, sir," said the counsel snappishly. 



TENANTS. 

*' My tenants are a world of bother to me," said a testy landlady 
to her nephew. " Quite likely ; ten aunts might be considered 
enough to bother any one," was the reply. 



V 
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OBSERVATION ON THE LATE KING OF HANOVER, 

(duke of odmbbblakd). 

To survive prejudice and live down calumny, to be denounced as 
a tyrant abroad, and to be reputed as the most truly constitutional 
sovereign by his people, are con trari ties that seldom fall to the lot 
of either man or monarch. Yet such was the fate of Ernest, 
King of Hanover, whose earthly career is ended. 



Chloe's answer to a gentleman, who, in a rhyming epistle, 
offered to serve her in the capacity of a surgeon, physician, man- 
midwife, politician, tailor, or friend : — 

In doggerel rhyme, for once I'll answer, 

Your odd episUe, if I can, sir, — 

You think it sure prodigious pretty, 

And very smart, and very unUy ; 

But I who am sincere and rough, 

Pronounce it whimsical enough ; 

The product of a flighty skull, 

And very strange andp«/(/«^ 

For first, you come with a petition, 

To be my surgeon or physician : 

Hold, sir, I'm in a sound condition. 

You next would be man-midu^ifef pat : 

I who can sometimes smell a rat, 

Conceive you are not fit for that 

You*d aid me with your poliHcSf 

But I suspect you of bad tricks. 

To serve a lady and not fail her, 

You're willing to become my tailor. 

Your modesty is somewhat striking. 

But I've a tailor to my liking. 

Fray, Mr, Stitch, where are your gears ? 

Your yard, your measure, and your shears f 

I greatly fear you've worn them out, 

And yet you bear your goose about. 

At last you humbly recommend 

Yourself to serve me as a Friend. 

Poet and friend's a contradiction, 

For poets always deal in fiction. 

I thank you for your kind assistance, 

And own I like you — at a distance. 



MR. JUSTICE COLERIDGE AND DR. ARNOLD. 

ULTU HBAD MASTBB OV BUGBY, WBITINQ TO JUDQB COLBBIDGB, IN 1840. 

Dr. Arnold says — *' I doubt whether you ever submitted to 
another with the same complete diflference as I did to you when I 
was an undergraduate ; and I believe I never think of you but 
with entire respect and admiration ; and I never talked with you 
on any subject without gaining something." And again, " I never 
look upon our difierences as by any possibility diminishing my 
love for you." On the other hand. Judge Coleridge thus closes 
his delightful letter to Dr. Arnold's biographer : — "Whoever sets 
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a right value on the events of his life, for good or for evil, will 
agree that next in importance to the rectitude of his own course, 
and the selection of his ])artner for life, and far hevond all the 
wealth of honours which may reward his lahour — far even beyond 
the unspeakable gift of bodily health — are the friendship he rorme 
in youth. This is the season when nature soft and pliant grow 
together, each becoming part of the other, and coloured by it ; 
thus to become one in heart with the good, and generous, and 
devout. Arnold's friendship has been one of the many blessings 
of my life. I cherish the memory of it with mournful gratitude, 
and 1 cannot but dwell with lingering fondness on the scene and 
the period which first brought us together. Within the peaceful 
walls of Corpus, I made friends, of whom all are spared but 
Arnold — he has fallen asleep ; but the bond there formed, which 
the lapse of years and our difierent walks in life did not imloosen, 
and which strong opposition of opinions only rendered more inti- 
mate, though interrupted in time, I feel not to be broken. May 
I venture, without unseasonable solemnity, to express the firm 
trust, that it will endure for ever in eternity." 



A BATH. 

Our Dan says when he wants a hot bath, and hasn't the money to 
pay for it, ho has only to tell his girl that he is about to make up his 
mind to select another sweetheart, and he is in hot water directly. 

THK COMPLETENESS OF CHARACTER. 

Charactkh to be truly excellent, and particularly to be great, 
requires the bold, strong lines ; still, the lighter touches should 
be added, the graceful filling up which finishes, the portrait. 




SPEECH OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM ON THE LORD 
MAYOR OF LONDON GIVING THE TOAST 
" ARMY AND NAVY." 
Sir James Graham said — "The duty of presiding over the Board 
of Admiralty at the present moment, having been confided to him 
by Her Gracious Majesty, he had been commanded by the Lord 
Mayor, in the absence of any admiral, though in the presence of 
brave and distinguished officers of the navy, to return thanks on 
behalf of that gallant profession. The duty was a proud and 
grateful one to him. The recollections o( the British navy were 
dear to the heart of every Englishman, formed the most con- 
spicuous portion of the history of this country, and were written 
indelibly in the annals of the world. In peace that gallant pro- 
fession was the protector of British commerce throughout every 
quarter of the world, and itself was mainly dependent for its 
strength on the success of the mercantile marine. It was a subject 
of no jealousy, because it could not be the enemy, but was always 
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the guardian of the liberties of the people of this country. Should 
that sad event, which he could not contemplate, should unhappily 
war occur, then be was satisfied the marine of England, which bad 
been so often trusted by the people of this country, and which had 
never disappointed their expectations, would, as heretofore, be 
found the safeguard of the seagirt shores of our native island. It 
had ever repelled the foreign invader, and it would do so again, 
should at any future time any attempt at invasion be made ; and 
whether in peace or in war, the naval force of the country would, 
he wa^ sure, always be ready to meet the expectations of the 
country, to defend its liberty, and to secure the honour and 
character of that flag, which 

< *' A thousand years had braved the battle and the breeze.' " 



HISTORICAL REMARKS ON READING. 
It is one of the great drawbacks to the pleasure of reading history, 
that it is such a painful record of human crimes. One cause of 
this is to be found in the nature of the human heart, which is so 
formed that rank and power and fortune all tend to incline it to 
what is wrong. Kings and statesmen, and others, who, from the 
greatness of their station are most prominent in history, are more 
liable to err than people in a lower and happier condition of life. 
And, perhaps, there is another cause why history is so much fuller 
of wicked than of virtuous deeds ; the virtuous deeds are passed 
over, as not affording so much to be said about them. 



FABLE. 

'Twas, if the mases well remember, 

The third of this same month September, 

Scandal, a dame of fashion known, 

To all great families in town, 

Forsook the almost desert air, 

Of Grosvenor and St. James's Square ; 

In London nothing can be done, 

All the best company are gone : 

No dram, no hurricane, or rout, 

Where prudes may help loud slander out. 

Nay not so much as cards or balls, 

At any of the city halls. 

No votaries of gain or Cupid, 

But all is dead, and dull, and stupid. 

Wherefore, as modem story tells. 

Scandal drove down to Tunbridge Wells, 

With Falsehood ever her dependent, 

By way of Abigail attendant; 

Now with sly leers and envious smiles, 

She trails her robe along the tiles ; 

Now seeks with more than usual glee, 

Her proper element of tea, 

Whence first she sprung like Venus from the sea. 

And now with a malignant look, 

Runs o'er the names in Porter's book; 
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And as her custom and her trade is, 
Begins to sneer and float the ladies j 
And, first this insolent remarker, 
Made envious comments upon Barker, 
'* A beauty ! well as I'm a sinner, 
I ne'er could find such beauty in her. 
Here's Hesketh, too, indeed her face is 
So sweet that it excels the graces, 
But then her person and her figure, 
Methinks should be a little bigger. 
See, too, that awkward thing, her sister, 
I'm quite astonished how I miss'd her; 
With what an air the girl advances. 
And only mind her country dances. 
Here's Stawell, too, who bears the honour 
Of fresh nobili^ upon her, 
I swear, (and truth's I hope no treason,) 
I never could divine the reason. 
Bless me ! what's here ! I did not see 
Wise Montagu, the Belle Espritj 
Who studies, reads, and writes, and talks. 
The very Sappho of the walks. 
Your humble servant sweet Miss Stone, 
The child is wonderfully grown ! 
And little Watkins so demure, 
I like those lips so grave and pure. 
No better than the roguish smile. 
That plays about the Ups of Lisle. 
I hate you all, and you shall soon. 
Feel the sore lash of keen lampoon. 
Lampoon ! it charms me — I'll indite it, 

And Dr. B w shall write it" 

Thus much she said : when strange to tell. 
Truth rising from her sacred cell 
In the deep bottom of the weU, 
(Where poets and physicians say, 
She spends with health the live long day,) 
Shed o'er the place that solemn splendour. 
Which all her native beauties lend her. 
Say, ladies, have you never been 
Spectators of the magic scene ? 
Whether the fate oi great Macbeth, 
Or Harlequin's love, birth, or death ; 
When after many a thunder clap. 
Grim witches vanish through the trap ; 
Or haply the confed'rate hags 
Use broomsticks for aerial nags ; 
But whether they may sink or soar, 
The beldames are beheld no more : 
Thus, suddenly, by fair Truth banish'd, 
Scandal, with her attendant vanish'd ; 
But how or where the fury flew. 
Except the muse no creature knew. 
Say, muse, how was it that we lost her? 
Why, faith she slipt into the Gloucester,* 
And putting a romantic dress on, 
Sneak'd back to town with poor M n . 

* MaiL 
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BRIDGES. 

Amono the chief architectural glories of London rank its bridges. 
Rome can boast of a finer church. Berlin a nobler museum. 
Paris incomparably grander palaces. But what capital of Europe 
can show seven such structures as span the waters of the Thames 
between Vauxhall and the Custom House ? Canova declared 
that it was worth a journey all the way from Rome to London only 
to see the Waterloo Bridge. Paris has a great number of bridges, 
it is true ; but the Seine is a river considerably less wide and deep 
than the Thames. The same may be said of the Spree and its 
channels at Berlin : a stream too remote from the sea, to be affected 
by its tides. The Danube, at Vienna, is not a tidal river, yet the 
Austrian capital is content with a wooden bridge across it As to 
the Rhine^ though not much wider than the Thames, at Hunger- 
ford, for two or three hundred miles, it has no bridge nearer to its 
outlets on the German Ocean, than Bale, in Switzerland. 



HENRY THE SECOND'S REIGN, A.D. 1172. 

Thomas a Becket was at one time a very distinguished person, 
and whose quarrels with King Henry were a subject of concern 
and interest even to many foreign potentates. Thomas d Becket 
was the son of a citizen of London, and was the first Anglo-Saxon 
who had arrived at any kind of eminence since the Conquest. He 
had early been remarked for his great abilities and for his attach- 
ment to the cause of the Empress Maude. When Henry came 
to the throne, he selected Becket as his favourite companion, and 
at length made him chancellor, thus placing him in the highest 
dignity in the kingdom, next to that of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He also confided to him the education of Prince Henry, 
his eldest son. Becket now indulged himself in every kind of 
luxury and magnificence. He never moved without a numerous 
train of servants ; his dress was splendid in the extreme ; he was 
profuse in his gifts ; the luxury of his table and of his furniture 
was greater than had ever been seen before ; and Fitzstephen, who 
was his secretary, and wrote the history of his life, states, as an 
instance of his extreme delicacy, " that in winter his apartments 
were every day covered with clean hay and straw, and in summer 
with green rushes or boughs, that the gentlemen who paid court 
to him, and who could not, by reason of their numbers, find a 
place ai table, might not soil their fine clothes by sitting on a 
dirty floor." 

Though Becket had been ordained a deacon, he considered 
himself more a layman than an ecclesiastic, and employed his 
leisure in hunting and hawking, and similar diversions. He also 
engaged in military afifairs, and conducted 700 knights, at his own 
charge, to attend the king in his war in France. His house was 
a place of education for the sons of the chief nobility, and the 
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king was often present at the entertainments he gave. As an in- 
stance of the familiarity with which the king treated Becket, 
Fitzstephen tells us the following story : — *' One day while they 
were riding together in the streets of London, they met a poor 
beggar shivering with cold. The king made the observation, that 
it would be a good deed to give that poor man a warm coat. The 
chancellor agreed, and added, ' You do well, sir, in thinking of 
such a good action.' ' Then he shall have one presently,' said 
the king ; and seizing on the chancellor's cloak, which was of 
scarlet lined with ermine, he tried to pull it off. The chancellor 
not liking to part with it, held it fast, and the king and he were 
near pulling each other ofT their horses in the scuffle. At last 
Becket letting the cloak go, the king gave it to the beggar, who, 
you may be sure, was much astonished at such a scene, and such 
a gift." 

The power of the Church of Rome was at this time at its height, 
and the bishops in their zeal for the privileges of their order, had 
encroached so much upon the rights of both the king and the 
people, that they were masters of their own consciences. Henry, 
feeling the inconvenience of this Church's tyranny, had long medi- 
tated putting an end to it ; and on the death of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he promoted Becket to fill his place, believing that 
he would be ready to forward the design of lowering the pride and 
power of the clergy. But no sooner was Becket established in his 
new dignity, than he seemed changed in character, as well as in 
condition. He renounced all his gay and active amusements, and 
was always seen with a book in his hand, or absorbed in deep 
meditation. He affected the greatest austerities ; he wore sack- 
cloth next his skin, and never changed it, till it was full of dirt and 
vermin ; he ate nothing but bread, and drank water in which fen- 
nel had been steeped to make it nauseous ; he lacerated himself 
with continual scourging ; and he every day washed the feet of 
thirteen poor beggars. In short, he appeared to take satisfaction 
in inflicting on himself the severest and most ostentatious penances. 
His conduct towards the king was not less changed than his per- 
sonal deportment and way of living. He withdrew from the inti- 
macy with which Henry had treated him, and resigned the office 
of chancellor, saying he must now devote himself wholly to his 
spiritual functions. And so far was he from giving any aid to the 
king's plans of reform, that he set himself up as a strenuous sup- 
porter of the usurpations of the clergy. In all this conduct he 
was encouraged by the Pope ; and Henry was thus kept in con- 
tinual ferment for eight years. Henry was so disappointed and 
exasperated by this conduct, that forgetful of all former regard for 
him, at last, in a moment of great irritation, he unhappily ex- 
claimed " Is there nobody that will rid me of this turbulent priest ?" 
Henry, probably, had no sooner said these words, than he forgot 
them. But they were not forgot by some of those who heard 
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them, and who thought that they should do the king an acceptable 
service by executing what they imagined to be his ^-ish. Four 
gentlemen of his household set out immediately with the utmost 
speed from Baieux, in Normandy, where the king then was, to 
England. When they arrived at Canterbury, they demanded 
admittance into the archbishop's palace. The servants, apprehen- 
sive of some evil design, obliged their master to fly into the cathe- 
dral, thinking that the sanctity of the place would protect him. 
But the assassins followed him ; and, because he would not submit 
to be their prisoner, they slew him on the steps of the altar, as he 
knelt before it. When Henry heard of this murder, he was so 
much shocked and concerned that he shut himself up for three 
days, and refused to let anybody come near him. At last his 
attendants forced open the door of his room, and persuaded him 
to take some refreshment. The king afterwards caused a magnifi- 
cent tomb to be erected for Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. He 
walked barefoot to the shrine, and permitted himself to be lashed 
by scourges as he knelt before it ; and thus considered himself as 
fully absolved from all guilt which he might have incurred by 
being accessary to his death. 



THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 

Fair star of eve, thy lucid ray. 

Directs my thoughts to realms on high ; 

Great is the theme, (though weak the lay,) 
For my heart whispers God is nigh. 

The Sun, vigerant of his power. 
Shall rend the veil of parting night ; 

Salute the spheres, at early hour, 
And pour a flood of life and light. 

Seven circling planets I hehold. 
Their different orhits all descrihe ; 

Copemieus these wonders told. 
And bade the laws of truth revive. 

Mercury and Venus first appear, 
Nearest the daezling source uf day, 

Three months compose his hasty year, 
In seven she treads the heavenly way. 

Next Earth completes her yearly course. 
The moon as satellite attends ; 

Attraction is the hidden force, 
On which Creation's law depends. 

Then Mars, is seen of fiery hue ; 

Jupiter's orb we next descry, 
His atmospheric belts we view. 

And four bright moons attract the eye. 

Mars soon his revolution makes. 

In twice twelve months the sun surrounds : 
Jupiter greater limit takes, 

And twelve long years declare his bounds. 

VOL. II. 
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With ring of light lee Saturn ilow, 
Panne his path in endless space ; 

By seven pale moons his course we Icnow, 
And thirty years that round shall trace. 

The Georgian! Sidus next appears. 
By his amazing distance known : 

The lapse of more than eighty years, 
In his acoount makes one alone. 

Six moons are his, by Hersehel shewn, 
Herschel of modem times the boast, 

DiscoYery here is all his own. 
Another planetary host! 

And lo ! by astronomic scan, 
Three stranger planets track the skies, 

Part of that high mi^estic plan. 

Whence those successiye worlds arise. 

Next Mars, Piazzi's orb is seen. 

Four years, six months, complete his round : 

Science shall renovated beam. 
And gild Pelarmo's sacred ground. 

Daughters of telescopic ray — 
Pallas and Juno, smaller spheres, 

Are seen near Jove's imperial day, 
Tracing the heav'ns as in destin'd years. 

Comets and fixed stars I see. 
With native lustre ever shine ; 

How great, how good, how dreadful He, 
In whom life, light, and truth combine. 

Oh ! may I bettor know his wiU, 

And more implicitly obey; 
Be God my friend, my father still, 

From finite — to eternal day. 



Some years after Allston bad acquired a considerable reputation 
as a painter, a friend sbewcd bim a miniature, and begged he would 
give bis sincere opinion on its merits, as the young man who 
painted it bad some thoughts of becoming a painter by profession. 
Allston after much pressing, and declining to give an opinion, 
candidly told the gentleman he feared the lad would never do 
anything as a painter, and advised his following some more con- 
genial pursuit. His friend then convinced him that the work 
had been done by Alfston himself, for this very gentleman, when 
Allston was very young ! 

An Irishman recommending a cow, said, " she would give milk 
year after year, without having calves : because," said he, '' it runs 
in the breed, for she came of a cow that never had a calf." 

Dr. De la Cour, of Cork, having one day to reprove a counsel, 
rather unlearaed in the law, told him he was a counsellor of neces- 
sity. " Necessity !" exclaimed briefless, " what do you mean by 
that ?" '* Wliy," replied the doctor, " you know, necessity has 
no law/* 
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THE STRANGE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES ONCE 
ADOPTED IN ENGLAND, CALLED THE 
DRUIDICAL MAXIMS OR RULES. 
1. — None must be instructed in the sacred groves. 
2. — Mistletoe must be gathered with leverence, and if possible 
in the sixth moon. 

3. — Every thing derives its origin from heaven. 
4. — The Arcana of the Sciences must not be committed to 
writing, but to the memory. 

5. — Great care is to be taken of the education of children. 
6. — The powder of mistletoe makes women fruitful. 
7. — The disobedient are to be shut out from the sacrifices. 
8. — Souls are immortal. 

9. — The soul after death goes into other bodies. 
10. — If the world is destroyed, it will be by fire or water. 
11. — Upon extraordinary emergencies a man must be sacrificed. 
According as the body falls, or moves after it is fallen, according 
as the blood flows or the wound opens, future events are foretold. 
12. — Prisoners of war are to be slain upon the altars, or burnt 
alive inclosed in wicker, in honour of the gods. 
13. — ^AU commerce with strangers must be prohibited. 
14. — He that comes last to the Assembly of the States ought 
to be punished with death. 

15. — Children are to be brought up apart from their parents, 
till they are fourteen years of age. 
16. — Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next. 
17. — There is another world, and they who kill themselves to 
accompany their friends thither, will live with them there. 

18. — Letters given to dying persons, or thrown on the funeral 
piles of the dead, will faithfully be delivered in the other world. 

19. — The moon is a sovereign remedy for all things, as its name 
in Celtic implies. 
20. — Let the disobedient be excommunicated ; let him be de- 
prived of the benefit of the law, let him be avoided by all, and 
rendered incapable of any employ. 

21. — All masters of families are kings in their own houses, they 
have a power of life and death over their wives, children, and slaves. 
These particulars may serve to give us some notion of the reli- 
gion of the Druids, which for a long time kept its footing in Great 
Britain and Gaul, and thank God that we live in the light of other 
days. 

A TOUNG lady in the city says, the reason she carries a parasol 
is, that the sun is of the masculine gender, and she cannot with- 
stand his ardent glances. 

In Mexico they have a soap plant with which the women wash 
clothes. But that is nothing to the tree West, which produces 
sausages ready fried, and little cups to hold the gravy. 
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THE VALUE OF A SHILLING. 

The shilling is all-potent in England. It opens cb arches and 
towers — swings back ibe ponderous gates of the castle — introduces 
the stranger into the sacred places of old abbeys and convents — 
and bows the possessor obsequiously through the palaces of the 
nobles of the realm. It wins esteem and commands respect — 
attracts observation and hides defects. In a word, it is sovereign, 
and donblv blest is he who 

« In sicken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling.** 



ELOQUENT PREACHERS. 

Jerom Mautin de Narni, a famous Capuchin preacher, under 
the pontificate of Gregory XV., " having," relates Balzac, in his 
tenth discourse, " been appointed to preach before the Pope and 
Cardinals, he struck such terror into his hearers, by showing the 
sinfulness of a neglect of duty, that no less than thirty bishops 
posted the next day to their dioceses. The efiects of his oratory 
upon the people were no less extraordinary, and many went from 
the church crying for mercy as they walked aTong the streets. 
On another occasion the conversion of an entire city was the fruit 
of one of his Lenten sermons ; and it was computed that during 
the Holy Week there were sold cords for the purpose of discipline 
to the amount of two thousand crowns, though this article of com- 
merce was by no means an expensive one. Nami, however, saw 
so little real fruit produced by his eloquence, that he resolved tn 
give over the profession, and retired to his cell, where he employed 
himself in writing the history of his order. 



PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

The first work in which mention is made of a species of pulpit 
eloquence, which may be styled, for want of a better term, car- 
larrhal eloquence, is " The Sermon preached on the fifth Sunday 
in Lent in the city of Bruges, Anno Domhii 1500,** by the cele- 
brated Olivier Maillard. In the work we find marked in the 
margin, by the words Hem ! hem ! the particular spots of the 
sermon where it was fitting for, or even the duty of, the preacher 
to cough ; An edition of the sermons of this preacher has been 
given by Crapelet. 

A YOUNG Thespian was once entrusted to deliver the following 
message to Lord Randolph in the play of Douglas : — " My lord, 
the banquet waits ;" but having lost the run of the sentence, he 
called, amidst the roar of the audience, " Mr. Randolph, your 
supper has been ready some time." 

Bad books like intoxicating drinks are poisons. 
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A CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

We left him to finish our circuit and walked on in search of the 
Circassian beauties of the market. Several turbaned slave mer- 
chants were sitting round a manghal or brass vessel of coals, smok- 
ing or making their coffee in one of the porticoes, and my friends 
addressed one of them with an enquiry on the subject. " There 
were Circassians in the Bazaar/* he said, " but there was an ex- 
press firman, prohibiting the exposing or selling of them to Franks 
under heavy penalties." We tried to bribe them. It was no use. 
He pointed to the apartment in which they were, and as it was on 
the ground floor, I took advice of modest assurance, sheltered my 
eyes with my hand and looked in. A great fat girl, with a pair of 
saucer-like black eyes, and cheeks as red and round as a cabbage 
rose, sat facing the window, devouring a pie most voraciously. 
She had a small cai'pet spread beneath her, with a row of fat red 
toes, whose nails were tinged with henna, just protruding on the 
other side from the folds of her ample trousers. The light was so 
dim that I could not see the features of the others, of whom there 
were six or seven in groups in the comers. And so faded the 
light colours of a certain boyish dream of Circassian beauty ! A 
fat girl eating a pie ! 

OLD FATHER NOAH. 

Thoagh poets and painters make Bacchus divine, 
And paint him surrounded by clusters of vine, 
He is but a priest who presides o*er the grape, 
That no thirsty soul may its benefit 'scape ; 
Bat honour to him whose invention supplied 
The method that yielded the life-giving tide; 
Spite of the sanctified sinners the duty be mine 
To sing of the mortal who planted the vine. 

Come, drink thirsty topers, in bumpers of wine, 
The mem'ry of him who first planted the vine. 

When the waters subsided that cover'd the earth, 
And again on its bosom the flowrets had birth, 
Cried Uie Patriarch Noah, in pitiful mood, 
From henceforth no water shall moisten my food ; 
For so many poor souls in the flood have been drown*d 
That the water's unwholesome to drink, I'll be bound. 
So he made him a nectar — though we call it wine, 
And for future occasions he planted the vine. 

Come, drink thirsty topers, in bumpers of wine, 
To old Father Noah, who planted the vine. 



If you would enjoy your meals, be good-tempered. An angry 
man cannot tell whether he is eUting boiled cabbage or stewed 
umbrellas. 

In the music of silence there are a thousand varieties not in the 
knowledge of things without, but in the perfection of the soul 
within, lies the empire of man. 
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IRRATIBILITY. 

Irritating after rolling all nigbt in your berth at sea till you are 
miserably sick, to bave a steward open your door in tbe morning 
and ask if you will have afresh roll for breakfast. 



A PARLIAMENTARY MOVE. 

SiBTHORP is vastly indiguant at the fuss that is being made about 
" moving the table/' wl^cb, he says, any broker's man can do, 
but what is it, be asks, compared to the fact of his being able, 
any nigbt he choose, to " move the entire house." 



Good old Mrs. Call was quite hard of hearing, being somewhat 
advanced in years. Her daughter, Lydia, was a bonnie lass, who 
loved " a good time," and knew how to get it up. Lydia had 
arranged a junket, and the young men and maids were all on 
hand : among the rest was tbe General, then one of 'em. In the 
midst of the fun in popped old Deacon L to see how the 

widow fared. This was a wet blanket upon the merriment ; and 
tbe deacon hung on till Lydia was out of all patience. She kept 
wishing and wishing he would go, and by and bye he gets up to 
depart. " Oh ! deacon, deacon," said Dame Call, " don't think of 
going before tea ! Oh ! do stop to tea, won't you ?" The deacon 
so strongly urged, replied — " Well, I rather think I will, as the 
folks will not expect me home before dark." '' What did he say 
Lyddy ?" said tne widow. Lydia had a ready answer : — " He 
says he will not to-day, as the folks expect him home before dark ; 
why bow deaf you grow mother !" " Oh ! well come some other 
day, deacon, now do, won't you ?" said she bowing the deacon out. 

Smart gal, that," said the deacon, as he trudged along home, 

she'll find her way through I'll warrant." 

A couNTRT girl riding past a turnpike gate, without paying the 
usual fee, tbe tollman bailed her, and demanded it. She asked 
him — ''By what authority he desired toll of her ?" He answered — 
" The sign would convince her that tbe law requested threepence 
for a man and horse." " Well," replied the girl, " this is a woman 
and mare, therefore you have no claim !" and she rode off, leaving 
him the laughing stock of the bystanders. 

A NICE young man scraped an acquaintance with a noble Polar 
bear, in Van Amburgh and Co's. menagerie, and commenced 
treating his shaggy white friend with choice candy. Bruin liked 
the sweet bite, but his friends fingers better, for he soon snapped 
off his friends right fore finger at the first joint, smooth as a knife 
could cut it, and then munched the morsel with the gusto of an 
epicure. 

To read much and practise nothing, is to bunt much and catch 
nothing. 
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COTTAGE CONTENTMENT. 

I look not on the rich man's wealth 

With greedy envious eye ; 
For mansions proud and wide domains 

I never breathe a sigh. 
I only ask a lowly cot. 

Where nature wild and free 
Exists in all her varied forms, 

And that were wealth to me. 

A cot amid the meadows green, 

Where gurgling brooklets play, 
Where wild flowers spring 
And wild birds sing 

A merry roundelay; 
Where yiolets blue breathe sweet perfume, 

And daisies glad the scene. 
Where cowslip rare, 
And primrose fair. 

Reflect their yellow sheen. 

A cot between whose straw thatch'd roof 

The swallow e'en might come, 
To take her rest 
And build her nest 

And make herself a home. 
And hold her tenancy at will, 

In undisputed right, 
Till wintry wind 
Should bid her find 

Security in flight. 

Ay ! it were joy indeed to me, 

Beneath a summer's sky 
To roam abroad 
O'er verdant sward 

Or climb the mountain high. 
To stray through forests broad and dim, 

Or 'neath some shady bower. 
Where zephyrs play 
The live long day ; 

Beguile a passing hour. 

Oo, worldling, on amassing wealth : 

Let not a chance pass by, 
Tour palaces and monuments 

Will never make me sigh. 
Give, give, me but a humble cot. 

Where nature wild and free 
Exists in all her varied forms, 

And that were wealth to me. 



On a remarkable hot summer's day an Irishman, thinly and 
openly dressed, sitting down in a violent perspiration, was cautioned 
against catching cold. ** Catch it," said he, wiping his face, 
" where ? I wish I could catch it." 

The smaller a man's mind is the more inveterate are his 
prejudices. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CRUSADE WAR. 

The Crusaders had no right to attack the Infidels. It was, to 
say the least of it, a mad and unjust war. It appears throughout 
the whole history of the crusades^ that though God, for his own 
inscrutable purposes, had determined to punish the infidels, he 
did not choose to extirpate them. He seems to have pronounced 
on the Christian arms, as on the waves of the sea, " Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther :** for the Christians never could gain any 
advantage beyond a certain point; and all their victories only 
brought greater sufierings and disasters on themselves. Its a 
wonder how people were ever brought to imdertake them. Enthu- 
siasm, to be sure, can make people undertake anything. The 
taking up the cross was considered highly honourable ; and the 
vow was often made in public, in a very solemn and imposing 
manner, and with a great many ceremonies, the meaning of which 
we are now at a loss to comprehend. We remember to have read 
of a very odd one in the account of a great banquet siven by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, preparatory to his taking 
the cross. A roasted pheasant was brought in, and was carried 
round to each person of the company. The duke first, with the 
most solemn oaths, vowed by the pheasant to combat with the in- 
fidels until death ; and him and all the other persons present made 
vows to the same effect, though with dififerent conditions, according 
to their different feelings and circumstances. In some instances a 
live peacock was introduced, and answered the same purpose as 
the pheasant. Before the crusades, every knight adopted what 
crest on his helmet, and device on his shield, he liked best ; but 
the sons of those who had fought in the Holy Land had a pride 
in adopting the devices their fathers had worn there ; and thus 
coats of arms, as they were called, became hereditary in the family 
of the Crusaders, Coats of arms, or armorial bearings, as they 
are called, have long ceased to be confined to the descendants of 
Crusaders ; and what was, at that time, an honourable distinction, 
is, at the present, little more than an unmeaning ornament, having 
become general without merit. 



LADIES.- 

Be to their fiuilt» a little blind 
And to their Tirtuee very kind. 



A WORD spoken pleasantly is a large spot of sunshine on the 
sad heart — and who has not seen its effects P A smile is like the 
bursting out of the mm from behind a cloud to him who thinks he 
has no friend in the world. 

Death is like thunder in two particulars : we are alarmed at 
the sotmd of it, and it is formidable only from that which pre- 
ceded it. 
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ORIGIN OF "THE TRUE BLUE." 

Everybody has heard, and made ase of the phrase, ** true blue," 
but everybody does not know that its first assumption was by the 
Covenanters, in opposition to the scarlet badge of Charles I., and 
hence it was taken by the troops of Lesley and Montrose, in 1639. 
The adoption of the colour was one of those religious pedantaries 
in which the Covenanters affected a pharisaical observance of the 
Scriptural letter, and the usages of the Hebrews ; 'and thus as 
they named their children, Habakkuk and Zerubbabel ; and their 
Chapels, Zion and Ebenezer; they decorated their persons with 
blue ribbons, because the following sumptuary precept was given 
in the Law of Moses : — " Speak unto the children ot Israel, and 
bid them that they make them fringes in the borders of their 
garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon 
the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue." — (Num. xv., 38.) 



SENTIMENTS. 
" Behold, Miss Flora, how glorious nature looks in all her bloom ! 
The trees are filled with blossoms, the wood is dressed in its green 
livery, and the plain is carpeted with grass and flowers !" "Yes, 
Chanes, I was tljiinking of the same thing. These flowers are 
dandelions, and when they are gathered and put in a pot with a 
a piece of good fat pork, they make the best greens in the world !" 



GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE ENGINEER. 
Some months ago, being on a visit to the North, he sent for a 
comrade of his early years, that they might dine together, at the 
Queen's Head Hotel, Newcastle, and revive old stories. ''Do 
you remember, George," asked his friend, after dinner, '' when 
you got your wages raised?" *'Well," said Mr. Stephenson, 
'' what about that r" " You came out of the office all smiles, and 
told us you had got your wages raised to twelve shillings a-week, 
and you were a man for fife ! I suppose you'd have some 
difficulty to tell what you have a-week now ?" "Yes," replied 
the deceased, laughing, " I dare say I should." 



The X^utch have a proverb that, " when the French are asleep, 
the devil roc^ Uie cradle." They are quiet for the present, but 
what devil yoc}^ the cradle, future events must shew. 

^' Sambo, why is a chimley sweep one ob de happiest men 
aiibe?^' ** I s'pose kase he knows de joys ob de fireside !" " No ! 
dat 'aint it. Do you gub it up P Well, den, kase he's always 
suited (sooted)." 

An Irishman being asked on a rainy day, what he would take 
to carry a message from Drummond s, at Charing Cross, to the 
Bank, answered, " Faith I'd take a threepenny buss." 
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RUSTIC ELOQUENCE. 
A farmer's labourer, speaking of the hard toil, the small pay, and 
consequent bad living, of the men engaged in thrashing, during 
the winter, brought his description of their sufferings to a climax 
thus : — " They work till they are as thin as hurdles, as weak as 
water, and till they tremble like a leaf." 

EPITAPH ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 

Collision four 

Or five she bore, 
The signals wor in vain ; 

Grown old and rusted. 

Her biler busted, 
And emash'd the Excursion Train. 

Her end wat pieces, 

PARTNERSHIPS. 
I THINK it a very foolish thing for any man to become a sleeping 
partner, because he may awake, and find himself in the Gazelle, 
During the joint stock mania, of 1824, a wag advertised a company 
for draining the Red Sea, and recovering the valuables dropped 
therein, by the Children of Israel, in their passage, and the 
Egyptians in their pursuit. 

PUZZLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Wanted a few healthy members to complete a sick society. 



In a neighbouring town, a short time ago, a bacchanalian, from 
the country, expressing a determination to become a teetotaler, 
consulted a wag as to the mode of procedure, when be was jocularly 
recommended to go to the office of the (we wont say the Whittle 
Dean) Water Company. When the rustic called, the clerks were 
seated at their desks, but the manager was absent. Being anxious 
for information, he asked if many were joining it just now ? He 
was answered — "Oh, yes." He farther enquired — *' Do you 
not tak a drap yourselves occasionally ?" "What do you mean, 
sir ?" " Now," rejoined the would-be- water votary, " tell me 
honestly, do you not tak a spark a whisky ava ?" " Oh, certainly," 
was the answer, ** I was just thinkin' as muckle," quoth he. One 
clerk asked another, " What does the old quiz mean," when the 
manager made his appearance. Bumpkin was then politely shewn 
into the manager *s room, upon which he expressed his wish to join 
his society. "Well, sir," said the manager, "it's twenty-five 
pounds a share." "Twenty-five pounds, sir?" exclaimed the 
would-be-water bibber in amazement." " What for ?" " Oh, for 
the water, sir." " Twenty-five pounds for water !" " Saul, 111 
stick to the whisky yet !" said he emphatically ; and bolted out of 
the office. 



^ 
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FACTS RELATING TO NAVIGATION. 

When any of our merchants wish to know the state of the foreign 
market, they had better go to sea. It will not be necessary for 
them to forego business transactions, while on their voyage, for 
they will find an abundance of stores and sails on board. If they 
have occasion to communicate with correspondents, they will easily 
find means to drop a line. If they are fond of amusement, they 
can roll and pitch as much as they please. For food, they will 
be likely always to find plenty of chickens in the main hatch, 
especially in fowl weather. They can always get a couple of eggs 
when the vessel lays two. Gentlemen of low descent, by going to 
sea, will readily obtain a good berth, provided they can put up 
with a few squalls. Ladies who are fond of knitting when at sea, 
need never be in want of materials for work, for any sailor will be 
always ready to spin them a yarn. They will find, however, much 
cruelty practised on board. In a storm they generally, if possible, 
heave two ; and if they see a buoy floating, they never pick him 
up, but always avoid him. 

SEPARATION. 

A COUPLE very well known in Paris, are at present arranging 
terms of separation to avoid the scandal of a judicial divorce. A 
friend has been employed by the husband to negociate the matter. 
The latest mission was in reference to a valuable ring, given to the 
husband by one of the Sovereigns of Europe, and which he wished 
to retain. For this he would make a certain much desired con- 
cession. The friend made the demand. ^^What!" said the 
indignant wife, '* do you venture to charge yourself with such a 
mission to me P Can you believe that I could tear myself from 
a gift which alone recalls to me the days when my husband loved 
me ? No ! this ling is my souvenier of happiness departed. 
Tis all (and here she wept) that I now possess of a once fond 
husband." The friend insisted ; the lady supplicated, grew des- 
perate — threatened to submit to a public divorce as a lesser evil 
than parting with this cheiished ring, and at last confessed that 
*' she had sold it six months before !" 



Lord Erskine always directed his tiger to knock at the house 
where he intended to call, with a postman's knock ; his lordship 
remarking, that he had long observed servants always more 
punctually answer knocks of that kind than any other. 

A FRENCHMAN who left Loudou for the country, having changed 
horses at Uxbridge, got hurriedly into his postchaise and called 
to the driver "Allans done.** The postillion, unfortunately, not 
understanding French, and supposing he meant to say " a London** 
carried the astonished traveller back to town. 
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THE RAILWAY NURSERY RHYMER. 

Now that it has become proverbial that accidents will happen on 
the best regulated railways^ we consider that a salutary dread of 
them ought early to be implanted in the minds of our rising 
generation. The infantine " hobgoblin " should^ in future, be the 
Kailway Engine, and our children should be legendarily warned 
of this, as of a lawyer's bill, or any other sometimes necessary 
evil. Instead of the bloody deeds mythic Jack the Giant Killer, 
we would have our nurse maids tell the horrors of a Railway 
journey. Railways are Dangerous, should be the earliest round 
hand text ; and one of the first chapters in the spelling book, the 
Chapter of Accidents. Our ** Nursery Rhymes," too, might be 
similarly amended. We have long been nationally ashamed of 
those senseless " hush-a-by-baby's," with which the British fancy 
has, for ages, been the impressive lesson. And we, therefore, feel 
we shall be doing the infant state some service, by furnishing at 
once a ^ecimen page of The Railway Nursery Rhymer : — 

AXK— " Rids a Cock HwuT 
Fly by steam force the coaiitry across 
Faster than jockey oatside a race-horse, 
With time bills mismanaged, fast trains after slow, 
Yoa shall have danger wherever yon go. 

AiB— '< JMtU So Peep.** 

Little Bo Peep, 

Is fast asleep, 
In th' Excursion train you'll find him , 

Oh ! 'tis ten to one 

If he ever gets home, 
For a << Special " is close behind him ! 

AiB— ** Hueh-orbp'Baby" 
Rock away, passenger, in the third class, 
When your train shunts a faster will pass, 
When your train's late your chances are small, 
Crashed will be carriages, engine, and alL 

AiB— ** Diekorp, Doelury, Dock.** 

Smashery, mashery, crash ! 
Into the ^ Ooods " we dash. 

The << Express" we find 

Is just behind — 
Smashery, mashery, crash ! 

" What shall I do," said a liquor-seller to a temperance lecturer, 
" if I quit selling rum ?" ** Go into the poor-house,'* said the lec- 
turer, '^ and be supported there, and let the poor you have made 
paupers come out." 

*' MoLLT," said Joe Kelly's ghost to his wife, " I'm in purga- 
tory at this present," says he. " And what sort of a place is it ?" 
says she. ** Faiz," says he, '* its a sort of half-way house between 
you and heaven," says Joe, " and I stand it mighty aisy after leav- 
ing you," says he. 
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ACTING UP TO THE PROFESSION. 

Dan says bis sister is a member of the Non- Resistance (Peace) 
Society, and she is so tender-hearted that she can't even be per- 
suadea to strike — a light. 

A TOAST. 

'^The Press: it ex-presses truth, re-presses error, im-pressea 
knowledge, de-presses t3rranny, and op-presses none.'* 



A MESSAGE. 

A PERSON sent a note to a waggish friend for the loan of his 
noosepaper, aud received in return his friend's marriage certificate. 



TAKING IT LITERARY. 

A FEW days since an attorney at a County Court deemed it neces- 
sary to shake the testimony of a Mr. Butterworth, by impugning 
his veracity. The witness being called, the lawyer commenced — 
" Do you know Mr. Butterworth ?" " Yes.*' " What is Butter- 
worth ?" " Thirteen pence a pound, although I have paid as 
much as ." " That will do, sir ; you can take your seat." 



WRITTEN BY A YOUTH, 

AT POUBTKBN YKAB8 OF AOK, TO HIS MOTHKB. 

Thee do I own, the prompter of my joys, 
The soother of my cores, inspiring peace ; 
And I will ne'er forsake thee. Man may rave, 
And blame and censure me, that I don't tie 
My ev'ry thought down to the desk, and spend 
The morning of my life in adding figures 
With accurate monotony : that so 
The good things of the world may be my lot, 
Tliat I might take the blessedness of wealth : 
Est oh ! I was not made for money getting ; 
For me no much respected plum awaits, 
Nor civic honour, envied. For as still 
I tried to cast with school dexterity 
The interesting sums, my vagrant thoughts 
Would quick revert to many a woodland haunt, 
Whidi fond remembrance cherisfa'd, and the pen 
Dropt Arom my senseless fingers as I pictured, 
In my mind's eye, how on the shores of Trent 
1 ere while wander'd with my early friends 
In social intercourse. And then I'd think 
How oontrary pursuits had thrown us wide. 
One from the other, scattered o'er the globe ; 
They were set down with their sober steadiness. 
Each to his occupation. I alone, 
A wayward youth, misled by fancy's vagaries, 
Remained unsettled, insecure and veering 
With ev'ry wind to ev'ry point o* th' compass. 
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Yes, in the countiug-hoase I could indulge 

In fits of close abstraction; yea, amid 

The busy bustling world crowds could meditate, 

And send my thoughts ten thousand leagues away 

Beyond the Atlantic, resting on my friends. 

Aye, contemplation, e*en in earliest youth 

I woo'd thy heavenly influence ! I would walk 

A weary way when all my toils were done, 

To lay myself at night in some ione wood. 

And hear the sweet song of the nightingale. 

Oh, those were times of happiness, and still 

To memory doubly dear ; for growing years 

Had not then taught me, man was made to mourn ; 

And a short hour of solitary pleasure, 

Stolen from sleep, was ample recompense 

For all the hateAil bustles of the day. 

My op'ning mind was ductile then, and plastic. 

And soon Uie marks of care were worn away, 

While I was sway'd by every novel impulse. 

Yielding to all the fancies of the hour. 

But it has now assum'd its character ; 

Mark'd by strong lineamenu, its haughty tones 

Like the firm oti, would sooner break than bend. 

Yet still, oh, contemplation ! I do love 

To indulge thy solemn musings ; still the same 

With thee I know to melt and weep, 

In thee alone delighting. Why along 

The dusky tract of commerce should I toil, 

When, with an easy competence content, 

I can alone be happy ; where with thee 

I may e^joy the loveliness of nature, 

And loose the wings of fancy ! Thus alone 

Can I partake of happiness on earth ; 

And to be happy here is man's chief end. 

For to be happy he must needs be good. 



AN AMERICAN ORATOR. 
*' I STAND," said a Western stump orator, '* on the broad plat- 
form of the principles o( '98, and palsied be my arm if I desert 
um !" " You stand on nothing of the kind !" interrupted a little 
shoemaker in the crowd, '* you stand in a pair of my boots, that 
you never paid me for, and I want the money." 

An Indian chief once went to the office of the American com- 
missioner at Chicago, to whom he introduced himself as a very 
good Indian, a great friend to the Americans, and concluded by 
asking for a glass of whiskey. The commissioner gravely told 
him that they never gave whiskey to good Indians, who never 
wished for such things that was only used by bad Indians. 
" Then," replied the Indian, quickly, " me one infernal rascal." 

At a recent examination of girls, in Cheshire, for the rites of 
confirmation, in answer to the question — " Which is the outward 
and visible sign and form of baptism P" The reply was " The 
baby, sir." 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

We met a gentleman in a book store, the other evening, searching 
for the origin of the multiplication table. It was invented by 
Pythagoras, the Grecian philosopher, 528 years before Christ, 
and is thus 2880 years old. It has done great service in the 
world in the study of mathematics. 

GOOD MASTER. 
" I think," said a gentleman to his footman, " I have been a 
moderate and good master to you, John/' " Very moderate, sir," 
said John. 

THREE CHANCES FOR A WIFE. 
When a man has three chances for a wife, it is, indeed, a hard 
mischance if he should fail. The following is one of those cases 
which might have occurred down East, but I am rather doubtful 
if a similar event was ever known in any other part of the world. 
But let me give the experience of the gentleman, who had three 
chances, in his own language : — ** I once courted a gal by the 
name of Deb Hawkins. I made it up to get married. Well, 
while we was going up to the deacon's, I stepped my foot into a 
mud puddle, and spattered the mud all over Deb Hawkins's new 
gown, made out oi grandmother's old chintz petticoat. Well, 
when we got to the deacon's, he asked Deb, if sne would take me 
for a lawful wedded husband P" ** No," says she, " I shan't, do 
no such thing." "What on airth is the reason »*" says I. "Why," 
says she " I have taken a misliken to you." Well, it was all up 
with me, then, but I gave her a string of beads, a few kisses, some 
other notions, and made it all up with her ; so we went up to the 
deacon's a second time. I was aetermined to come up to her this 
time, so when the deacon asked me if I would take her for my 
lawfully wedded wife, says I, " No, I shan't do no such thing." 
" Why," says Deb, " what on airth is the matter ?" " Why," 
says I, " I have taken a misliken to you now." Well, there it was 
all up again, but I gave her a new apron, and a few other little 
trinkets, and we went up again to get married. We expected then 
we would be tied so fast that all nature could not separate us, and 
when we asked the deacon if he wouldn't marry us, he said " No, 
I shan't do no such thing." ** Why, what on airth is the reason ?" 
says we. "Why," says he, "I've taken a misliken to both on 
you." Deb burst out cry'ng, the deacon burst out scoldin', and I 
burst out laughin' and sich a set of regular bursters you never did 
see. 

Dr. Barnes, author of the well known NoUs on the Testament, 
states, in the preface to the concluding volume, that throughout 
their compilation he had strictly adhered to the rule of ceasing to 
write at nine o'clock in the morning. —Why ? 
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A WORD TO SNUFF-TAKERS. 
We see it stated that, if in places infested with mice, their holes 
be plentifully treated with snuff, they will be off like a shot. We 
have never tried it ourselves, but we hope it is true, as it will be 
putting the snuff to at least one good purpose. 

ODE ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Come, disappointment, come I 

Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise; 
The chastening rod bat terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
Bat I recline 
Beneath thy shrine. 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress twine. 

Though fancy flies away 

Before thy hollow tread. 
Yet meditation, in her cell. 
Hears with Cunt eye, the lingering kneU, 
That tells her hopes are dead ; 
And though the tear 
By chance appear. 
Yet she can smile, and say, my aU was not laid here. 

Come, disappointment, come ! 

Thongh from hope's summit hurl'd. 
Still, rig^d linrse, thou art foigiTen, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world : 
To torn my eye 
From vanity. 
And point the scenes of bliss uutt never, never die. 

What is the passing scene f 

A peevish April day ! 
A little suik— a little rain. 
And then night sweeps along the plain. 
And all tUngs fade away. 
Man (soon discuss'd) 
Yields up his trust, 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the dust 

Oh, what is beauty's power ? 

It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence break 
To teU how oft, how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies? 
Mute, mute is all 
0*er beauty's fall ; 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her pall. 

The most b^ov'd on earth 

Not long survives to-day ; 
So music past is obsolete. 
And yet 'twas sweet, 'twas passhag sweet, 
Bui, now 'tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade. 
When in forsaken tomb the form belov'd is laid. 
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Then since this world is Tain, 

And volatile and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 
When soon this hand will freeze, this throbbing heart be still ? 

Come, disappointment, come ! 

Thou art not stern to me : 
Sad monitress ! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 
I only bow, and say, my Ood, thy will be done ! 



POWER OF MIND IN DREAMING. 

This recall of* past events to the memory, in dreams and in morbid 
conditions of the brain, is a singularly suggestive fact. It indicates 
the power of the mind, in the abstract to comprehend, with a faculty 
little short of omniscience, the meaning ana significance of those 
minute mysterious changes in the material organ which constitute 
the physicial basis of dreams. It indicates also the immense 
capabilities of matter, it being rendered subservient to such 
remarkable spiritual phenomena. But when we pass from the 
creature to the Creator, when we contemplate the endowments of 
the Supreme Mind — of " the Father of the spirits of all flesh — as 
manifested in His ofispring, we feel that we can almost understand 
how, just as the physical changes in the material organ, passing 
through their phases, in one moment reveal the doings of years, 
so also the doings of all created things, past and present, may be 
revealed to the glance of the Infinite, in virtue of the minute 
physical changes.'* His will directs, and so we get a glimpse of 
the " possibility of omniscience." On the other hand the mind is 
struck with wonder, at the singular powers with which creative mind 
has endowed matter. The microscopic — the infinitely minute — 
changes which it passes through in acts qf thought, and especially 
in the acts of memory, we have described, are more utterly beyond 
our comprehension, and indeed more grand, because more inex- 
plicable^ than the vast changes in the relations of the masses which 
roll through space, in "cycle on epicycle." They reveal to us 
phenomena belonging to matter when it is conjoined with and 
the instrument of mind, which alter and decompose all our ordi- 
nary ideas of its properties to the development of entirely new 
conceptions. 

A BOY who had been attending a coloured funeral, was asked on 
his return where he had been. He replied very (luickly, '* 1 have 
been a black burying.*' 

VOL. II. L 
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GLORIOUS TIMES FOR THE LADIES. 

In the reign of Queen Margaret, of Scotland^ the parliament passed 
an act, that any maiden lady, of high or low degree, should have 
the liberty to choose, for a husband, the man on whom she set her 
fancy. If the man refused to marry her, he was heavily fined, 
according to the value of his worldly possessions. The only ground 
of exemption was previously foretold. 

THE HONOURABLE MRS. LEE. 

The daily papers announce the death in Saint James's Place, of 
the Honourable Mrs. Lee, sister to the late Lord Byron, and 
whose name will ever be dear to the lovers of that poet's verse, for 
the affecting manner in which it is therein enshrined. Few readers 
of Byron will forget his affectionate recurrences to his sister, made 
more touching from the bitterness of his memories towards all 
those whom he accused of contributing to the desolation of his 
house, and the shattering of his household gods. The once 
familiar name met with in the common obituary of the journals, 
will have recalled to many a one that burst of grateful tenderness 
with which the bard twines a laurel for his sister's forehead, which 
will be laid down upon her grave : — 

From the wreck of the past which hath perished, 

This much I at least maj recall, 
That what I most tenderly cherished 

Deserved to be dearest of all ! 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there is still a tree, 
And a bird in my solitude singing 

Which speaks of my spirit to thee ! 



THE ART OF DYEING. 

At a convivial party, in a provincial city, recently, the conversation 
chanced to turn on the art of dyeing, and after many varying 
opinions had been expressed, pro and con, a wit present announced 
his ability to make black a brilliant scarlet, almost instantaneously. 
The party, as may naturally be supposed, were extremely sceptical 
on this point, and eventually a wager was laid, that he could neither 
perform what he had stated, nor tell how it could be ejected ; when 
the humourist, placidly removing his pipe, exclaimed, " Oh, 111 do 
it as easily as possible, gentlemen, /*// boil a lobster,'' 

NO SMOKING ALLOWED. 

Railway Official — You had better not smoke, sir. Traveller 
— That's what my friends say. Railway Official — But you 
must not smoke, sir. Traveller — So my doctor tells me. 
Railway Official (indignantly) — But you shan't smoke, sir. 
Traveller — Ah ! just what my wife says. 



% 
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MY UNCLE AND MY AUNT. 
It is a curious fact^ that in France, the samt person facetiously 
styled heroj '^ my uncle/' is familiarly known as my aunt, and that 
when a gentleman, in Paris, has pledged his watch in order to 
raise a little ready cash for the expence of the carnival — to the 
question, Ou e$t voire montreF "Where is your watch ?" he will 
reply, EHe est chez ma (ante ; "It is at my aunt's**' 

IMAGES OF GOD. 

Not from the noble quarry, 

Nor from the wealthy mine, 
Shalt thou bring images of God 

To deck His house or shrine. 

Carrara's marble mountains 

Before His face are dim ; 
The purest gold that Siber yields 

Recoils abashed at Him. 

Canova's art and chisel ! 

Could faultless beauty give ; 
His gluwing thought and magic touch 

Could make dead marble live. 

For him lost nymphs and heroes 
Would from the rough block spring \ 

But weak were all Canova's skill 
To frame the seraph*s King. 

In stone of snowy whiteness, 

And precious ores of earth, 
Triumphant genius carves or moulds 

All shapes of human birth. 

He calls up forms and features 

Which never yet have been, 
But vainly will he toil or think 

To shew — the Qreai Unseen. 

If thou would'st find His likeness, 

Search where the lowly dwell, 
The faithful few that keep His laws 

Not boastfully, but well. 

Mark those who walk rejoicing 

The way which Jesus trod ; 
Thus only shalt thou see below 

Fit images of God. 



GUNPOWDER TEA ! 
At Pentrefelen pit^ near Llangafelach (we need hardly say in 
Wales) a canny collier was provided with two pots^ of a similar 
shape, which he had brought with him from home, one containing 
cold tea, the other gunpowder. At tea time, he went into a shed 
with some comrades to get his meal in comfort, and placed the pot 
(the wrong pot) on the fire. A loud explosion scattered the friendly 
circle in all directions, and gave them a scorching ; but luckily, the 
shed readily flew to pieces, and they were comparatively little hurt. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH. 

We read in a Sheffield paper^ that the last polish to a piece of 
cutlery^ is given by the hand of a woman. The same may be said 
of human cutlery^ that the last polish to a young blade^ is given by 
his mixing in female society. 



MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Most gentlemen, of considerable property, at some period or other 
in their lives, are ambitions of representing their country in Par- 
liament ; and those, who are ambitious of receiving so high a trust, 
would also do well to remember its nature and importance. They 
are not thus honourably distinguished from the rest of their fellow 
subjects, merely that they may privilege their persons, their estates, 
or their domestics ; that they may list under party banners ; may 
grant or withhold supplies ; may vote with or vote against a popular 
or unpopular administration ; but upon considerations far more 
interesting and important. They are the guardians of the English 
constitution ; the makers, the repealers, and interpreters, of the 
English laws; delegated to watch, to check, and to avert every 
dangerous innovation, to propose, to adopt, and cherish any solid 
and well-weighed improvement, bound by every tie of nature, of 
honour, and of religion, to transmit that constitution and those laws 
to their posterity, amended if possible, at least without any dero- 
gation. And how unbecoming must it appear in a member of the 
legislature to vote for a new law, who is utterly ignorant of the old ! 
What kind of interpretation can he be enabled to give, who is a 
stranger to the text upon which he comments. 



THE TIGHTEST KNOT IN THE WORLD. 
The matrimonial knot once tied, never can be untied; and the 
worst is, that, unlike the gordian-knot, you cannot even cut it. 



ANOTHER "NOVEL MODE OF PROTECTING 

FRUIT." 
Mr. R. G. Mason, the celebrated lecturer on temperance, &c., 
tells his audience, by way of illustration, an anecdote of a certain 
old gardener, who, notwithstanding his strong fences, and his 
" cautions " of " spring guns," *' man traps," &c., '* being laid on 
the premises," was continually annoyed and robbed of the fruits of 
his labour by a lot of young urchins who heeded not his "notices." 
Setting his wits to work, the old man thought of the following, 
which he had printed in large characters and nailed up in the 
most conspicuous spot : — " Whoever is foimd trespassing in this 
orchard shall be spacificated" Tt had the desired effect, none 
of the boys dare run the risk of knowing what it was to be 
spacificated. 
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A TRUE WIFE. 

With a true mfe, a husband's faults should be sacred. A woman 
forgets what is due to herself, when she condescends to that refuge 
of weakness — a female con6dent. A wife's bosom should be the 
tomb of her husband's feelings, and his character far more valuable 
in her estimation than his life. If this be not the case, she pol- 
lutes her maiTiage vow. 

THE BURSTING OF THE BUD. 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
With her sunshine, and her showers; 

Hearen is ringing with the singing. 
Of the birds in brakes and bowers. 

Buds are filling, leaves are swelling. 

Flowers on field and broom on brie, 
O'er earth and air and ocean. 

Nature holds her jubilee. 

Soft then, stealing, comes a feeling 

O'er my bosom tenderly ; 
Sweet I ponder as I wander. 

For my musings are for thee. 

Everywhere and every minute. 

Feel I near thee, lovely one. 
In the lark and in the linnet, 

I can hear thy joyous tone. 

Bud and blooming, mark the coming 

Of thy feet, o'er vale and hill, 
And thy presence, with life's essence, 

Makes the forest's heart to feel. 

Now before thee, I adore thee. 

Love creative, thee I sing ; 
Now I meet thee, and I greet thee. 

By the holy name of Spring. 

MR. ABERNETHY BEATEN. 

A VBRY talkative lady who had wearied the temper of Mr. A , 

which was at all times impatient of gabble, was told by him the 
first moment he could get a chance of speaking, to be good enough 
to put out her tongue. " Now pray, madam," said he playfully,, 
"keep it out." The hint was taken. He rarely met with his 
match, but on one occasion he fairly owned that he had. He was 
sent for to an innkeeper, who had a quarrel with his wife, and who 
bad scarred his face with her nails, so that the poor man was 
bleeding, and much disfigured. Mr. Abernethy considered this an 
opportunity not to be lost, for admonishing the offenders, and said, 
" Madam, are you not ashamed of yourself to treat your husband 
thus — the husband who is the head of all — your head, madam, in 
fact !" "Well, doctor," fiercely retorted the virago, "and may I 
not scratch my own head." Upon this, her friendly adviser, after 
giving directions for the benefit of the patient, turned upon heel, 
and confessed himself beaten for once. 
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EXAMINATION OF A MUSICIAN. 

What is a slur ? Almost any remark one singer makes on an- 
other. — ^What is a rest ? Going out to take refreshments between 
the acts. — What is a crotchet P Any eccentric notion which a 
person is addicted to practice or argue for. — ^What is a bar P A 
place frequented by lawyers, criminals, or drunkards. — What is an 
air P A gaseous body, of which there are several, such as fine air, 
foul air, &c.. — What is called singing with an understanding ? 
Marking in time on the floor with your feet — ^What is staccato 
movement P Leaving the choir in a Au^ because one is dissatis- 
fied with the leader. — What is a swellp A professor of music 
who pretends everything about science, while he cannot conceal 
his ignorance. 

EPITAPH IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHYARD, 

WINCHESTER. 

TO THE MEMOBT OF THOMAS FLBTCHEB. 

Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death hy drinking cold small beer; 
Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 
And when you*re hot, drink strong or not at all. 

This memorial being decayed^ was restored by the oflicers of 

the garrison : — 

An honest soldier never is forgot 
Whether he die by musket or by pot 



AN IRISH BLUSH. 

An Irish piper, who now and then indulged in a glass too much, 
was accostea by a gentleman with " Pat what makes your face ko 
red P" " Please your honour," said Pat, " I always blush when I 
spake to a gentleman." 

In company, an English lady, half jocularly, of course, attributed 
a very polite readiness for wine to the daughters of Erin. '* I 
believe, that in Ireland," she observed, " it is quite customary for 
*a lady, if she only catches the eye of a gentleman earnestly 
directed to her at dinner table, to say ' Port, if you please.' Promp- 
titude is the order of the day." " Yes," replied the Irish lady, 
not over pleased with the insinuation, and determined to repay it 
with interest, "and the promptitude takes another direction in 
your country." " How do you mean P" " Why, when an English 
lady finds a gentleman's eye upon her at table, I understand she 
averts her countenance, and blushing, says in her gentlest tone, 
" You must ask papa." 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Picayune paper is afflicted with such 
a severe cold in his head that he can't wash his face without freez- 
ing the water. 
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JUVENILE SIMPLICITY. 

" Spell cat," said a Utile girl of five years of age, the other day, 
to a smaller one of only three. " 1 can't," was the reply. " Well 
then," continued the youthful mistress, " if you can't spell cat, 
spell kitten.'* 

MRS. MALAPROP. 

" If there is any hody under the canister of Heaven that I have 
in utter excrescence," said the amiable Mrs. Partington, " it is the 
slanderer, going about like a boy constructor, circulating his calo- 
mel about honest folks." 

THE SUM OF OUR DUTY TO GOD AND MAN. 

The knowledge which my heart desires 

Is but to learn what God requires, 

Speak then the word, my Father dear, 

For all my soul's awake to hear : 

And, O, what joy my breast must move. 

To hear that all Thy love is Love! 

This is the sum of every part, 

To love the Lord with all my heart, 

With all my soul, with all my might, 

And in His service to delight ; 

That I should love my neighbour too. 

And what I wish from them should do. 

How short and sweet, how good and plain. 

Easy to learn and to retain ! 

O, may Thy grace my soul renew ! 

And 'twill be sweet to practice too. 



A SHAKY CONDITION. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the Pope feels his position to be 
anything but firm. Instead of his having been fixed in his place 
by real Roman cement, he has been merely dabbled down, where 
he is, by a little plaister of Paris. 



SHARP RETORT. 

A DANDY at an hotel table, who wanted the milk passed to him, 
thus asked for it, *' Please send your cow this way." To whom 
the landlady retorted as follows : — " Waiter, take uie cow down to 
where that calf is bleating.*' 

Thb Beau Idol of a Cook. — One who cooks a rabbit to a 
Jiare. 

''Julius did you ever speak in public ?" " In course I did, nigga." 
" What ?" " At the police." " And what did you say, Julius, at 
de police ?" " Not guilty. Mister Snow." '' What else could a 
gentleman say, unde de peewess-he ob de succumstances ?" 
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AVARICE OUTWITTED. 

The casa of John Eyre, Esq., who Ihough woith upwards of 
£30,000, was convicted at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to 
transportation, was rendered more memorable by the opportimity 
which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of Lord Mansfield, 
who supposed to have erred in admitting him to bail. An anecdote 
is related of Mr. Eyre, which in a striking manner depicts the 
depravity of his heart, and may help to account for the meanness 
of the crime of which he was convicted. An uncle of his, a man 
of veiy considerable property, made his will in favour of a clergy- 
man, who was his intimate friend, and committed it, unknown to 
the rest of the family, to his custody. However, not long before 
his death, having altered his mind with regard to the disposal of 
his wealth, he made another will, in which he left the clergyman 
only £500, leaving the bulk of his large property to his nephew 
and heir at law, Mr. Eyre. Soon after the old gentleman's death, 
Mr. Eyre rummaging over his drawers, found his last will, and 
perceiving the legacy of £500 in it for the clergyman, without 
any hesitation or scruple of conscience, put it in the fire, and took 
possession of the whole effects, in consequence of his uncle's being 
supposed to have died intestate. The clergyman coming to town 
soon after, and enquiring into the circumstance of his old friend's, 
death, asked him if he had made any will before he died ; on being 
answered by Mr. Eyre in the negative, the clergyman very coolly 
put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out the former will, which 
nad been committed to his care, in which Mr. Eyre had bequeathed 
him the whole of his fortune, amounting to several Uiousand 
pounds, excepting a legacy of £500 to his nephew. 

SARCASTIC. 

'' Did you present your account to the defendant ?" enquired a 
lawyer of his client "I did, sir." *'And what did he say?" 
" He told me to go to the devil." " And what did you do then." 
" Why then, I came to you." 



MERIT OF PLEASING. 
The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by the means. 
Favour is not always gained by good actions or laudable qualities; 
caresses and preferments are often bestowed on the auxiliaries of 
vice, the procurers of pleasure, the flatterers of vanity. 

" Ah ! Michael, you know everything ; tell me, once for all, 
what they mean by community ?" " Why, it is very simple ; I will 
state a case: — lou have fifty francs, Paul and I have nothing; 
you must divide between us two, Paul takes twenty-five francs, and 
I take twenty-five francs." " But according to this, I have nothing 
left." " Exactly so, and then you join the community." 
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LIBERALITY. 

When it was remarked in company how very liberally those 
persons talked of what their neighbours should give away^ who are 
least apt to give anything themselves^ Sydney Smith replied — 
" Yes ; no sooner does A fall into diflSculties, than B begins to 
consider what C shonld do for him.'* 



THE DISTINCTION OF AGES. 

The seven first years of life (man's break of day) 

Gleams of short sense, a dawn of thought display ; 

When fourteen springs have bloom'd his downy check, 

His soft and blushful meanings learn to speak ; 

From twenty-one proud manhood takes its date, 

Yet is not strength complete till twenty-eight; 

Thence to his five-and-Uiirtieth, life's gay fire 

Sparkles, bums loud, and flames in fierce desire ; 

At forty-two, his eyes grave wisdom wear, 

And the dark ftiture dims him o'er with care ; 

On to the nine-and-fortieth, toils increase. 

And busy hopes and fears disturb his peace ; 

At fifty-six, cool reason reigns entire. 

Then life bums steady, and with lemporate fire ; 

But sixty- three unbinds his body's strength, 

£re the unwearied mind has run her length ; 

And when fVom seventy age surveys her last, 

Tir'd she stops short — and wishes all were past 



LITERATURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

THB LADIES. 

Thb second wife of Sir Nicholas and mother of Francis Bacon 
was Amie^ one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Coke, a man of 
distinguished learning, who had heen tutor to Edward the Sixth. 
Sir Anthony had paid considerahle attention to the education of 
his daughters, and li?ed to see them all splendidly and happily 
married. Their classical acquirements made them conspicuous 
e?en atnong the women of fashion of that age. Katharine, who 
became Lady Killigren, wrote Latin hexameters and pentameters, 
which would appear with credit in the Musce Etonsnses, Mildred, 
the wife of Lord Burleigh^ was described by Roger Ascham 
as the best Greek scholar among the young women of England, 
Lady Jane Grey always excepted. Anne, the mother of Francis 
Bacon, was distinguished both as a linguist and as a theologian. 
She corresponded in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and translated his 
Ajpohfia from the Latin, so correctly, that neither he nor Arch- 
b&hop Parker could suggest a single alteration. She also trans- 
lated a series of Sermons on Fate and Free will from the Tuscan of 
Bernardo Ochino. This fact is the more curious, because Ochino 
was one of that small and audacious band of Italian reformers, 
anathematized alike by Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich, and 
by Rome, from which the Socinian sect deduces its origin. 
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Lady Bacon was, doubtless, a lady of highly cultivated miud, 
after the fashion of her age. But we must not suffer ourselves to 
be deluded into the belief, that she and her sisters were more 
accomplished women than many who are now living. On this 
subject there is, we think, much misapprehension. We have often 
heard men who wish, as almost all men of sense wish, that women 
should be highly educated, speak with rapture of the English 
ladies of the sixteenth century, and lament that they can find no 
modern damsel resembling those fair pupils of Ascham and Alymer, 
who compared over their embroidery, the styles of Isocrates and 
Lysias, and who, while the horns were sounding and the dogs in 
full cry, sat in the lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to that immortal 
page, which tells how meekly and bravely the first great martyr 
of intellectual liberty took the cup from his weeping gaoler. But 
surely these complaints have very little foundation. We would 
by no means disparage the ladies of the sixteenth ceutufy, or their 
pursuits. But we conceive that those who extol them at the ex- 
pence of the women of our time, forget one very obvious and yery 
important circumstance. In the time of Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth, a person who did not read Greek and Latin^ 
could read nothing, or next to nothing. The Italian was the only 
modem language which possessed anything that could be called 
a literature. All the valuable books extant in all the vernacular 
dialects of Europe would hardly have filled a single shelf. Eng- 
land did not yet possess Shakspeare's Plays and the Fairy Queen ; 
nor France, Montaigne's Essays ; nor Spain, Don Quixote. In 
looking round a well-furnished library, how many Englbh or 
French books can we find, which were extant when Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Elizabeth received their education P Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Comines, and Rabelais, nearly complete the 
list. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary that a woman should 
be uneducated, or classically educated. Indeed, without a know- 
ledge of one of the ancient languages, no person could then have 
any clear notion of what was passing in the political, the literary, 
or the religious world. The Latin was in the sixteenth century 
all and more than all that the French was in the eighteenth. It 
was the language of Courts as well as of the schools. It was the 
language of diplomacy ; it was the language of theological and 
political controversy. Being a fixed language, while the living 
languages were in a state of fluctuation, and being universally 
known to the learned and polite, it was employed by almost every 
writer who aspired to a wide and durable reputation. A person 
who was ignorant of it, was shut out from all acquaintance, not 
merely with Cicero and Virgil, not merely with heavy treatises on 
Canon Law and School Divinity, but with the most interesting 
Memoirs, State Papers, and Pamphlets, of his own time, nay even 
with the most admired Poetry, and the most popular Squibs which 
appeai*ed on the fleeting topics of the day, with Buchanan's 
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Compliiuentary Verses, with Erasmus's I^ialogaes, with Hutton s 
Epistles. This is no longer the case. All political and religious 
controversy is now conducted in the modem languages. The an- 
cient tongues are used only in comments on the ancient writers. 
The great productions of Athenian and Roman genius are indeed 
still what they were. But though their positive value is unchanged^ 
their relative value^ when compared with the whole mass of men- 
tal wealth possessed hy mankind, has been constantly falling. 
They were the intellectual all of our ancestors. They are but a 
part of our treasures. Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey 
have wept, over what comedy could she have smiled, if the ancient 
dramatists had not been in her library ? A modem reader can 
make shift without ^dipus and Madea, while he possesses Othello 
and Hamlet. If he knows nothing of Pyrgopolynices and Thraso, 
he is familiar with Bobadil and Bessus, and Pistol and Parolles. 
If he cannot enjoy the delicious irony of Plato, he may find some 
compensation in diat uf Pascal. If he is shut out from Nepheloc- 
cygia, he may take refuge in Lilliput. We are guilty, we hope, 
of no irreverence towards those great nations to which the human 
race owes art, science, taste, civil and intellectual freedom, when 
we say that the stock bequeathed by them to us has been so care- 
fully improved, that the accumulated interest nows exceeds the 
principal. We believe that the books which have been written in 
the languages of Western Europe, during the last two hundred 
and fifty years — translations from the ancient languages of course 
included — are of greater value than all the books which at the 
beginning of that period were extant in the woild. With the 
modem languages of Europe, English women are at least as well 
acquainted as English men. When, therefore, we compare the 
acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with those of an accomplished 
young woman of our own time, we have no hesitation in awarding 
the superiority to the latter. We hope that our readers will pardon 
this digression. It is long ; but it can hardly be called unsea- 
sonable, if it tends to convince them that they are mistaken in 
thinking that the great-great-grandmothers of their great-great- 
grandmothers were superior women to their sisters or wives. 

Adversity exasperates fools, dejects cowards, draws out the 

faculties of the wise and industrious, puts the modest to the 

necessity of trying their skill, awes the opulent, and makes the 
idle industrious. 

It is said that a pair of pretty eyes are the best mirror for a 
man to shave by. Exactly so ; and it is unquestionably the case 
that many a man has been shaved by them. 

An Irishman who had blistered his fingers, by endeavouring to 
draw on a pair of boots, exclaimed, '' I shall never get them on at 
all, until I wear them a day or two." 
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A MAXIM OF WASHINGTON'S. 

Labour to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial 
dre, conscience, was one of a series of maxims which Washington 
framed or copied for his own use when a boy. His rigid adherence 
to principal; his stedfast discharge of duty^ his utter abandonment 
of self; his unreserved devotion to whatever interests were com- 
mitted to his care, attest the vigilance with which he obeyed that 
maxim. He kept alive that spark — he made it shine before man, 
he kindled it into a flame, which illuminate his whole life. No 
occasion was so momentous, no circumstance so minute, as to 
absolve him from following its guiding ray. The marginal ex- 
planation in his account book, in regard to the expences of his 
wife's annual visit to the camp during the revolutionary war, with 
his passing allusion to the " self denial " which the exigences of 
his country had cost him, furnishes a charming illustration of his 
habitual exactness. The fact that every barrel of flour which bore 
the brand of "George Washington, Mount Vemon," was ex- 
empted from the otherwise uniform inspection in the West India 
Ports — that name being regarded, as an ample guarantee of the 
quality and quantity of any article to which it was affixed — supplies 
a not less striking proof that his exactness was everywhere un- 
derstood. 

A MOTHER'S WARNING TO HER DAUGHTER ON 

HER WEDDING DAY. 

Daughter ! clouds will sometimes hover 

O'er the happiest hymen's peace ; 
And the fondest husband lover 

Follow temper or caprice. 

Deem'st thou golden days for ever 

Can thy golden ring bestow f 
Then life's course and man's heart never 

Hast thou leam'd as yet to know. 

Olt a simple maiden gladly 

Hath her chosen bridegroom wed, 
And in after days hath sadly 

Mourned her hopes, her freedom fled. 

He, her glance's slave once seeming, 

Moody tyrant stands confess'd; 
Waken'd from her joyous dreaming. 

Cares and sorrows rend her breast. 

Yet to thee hath power been given. 
Daughter, thine own bliss to make — 

Softness, prudence, these are even 
All the arms thou need'st to take. 

Meet thy husband's heart with spirit, 

Blandly cordial, frankly gay ; 
Pass unseeing slight demerit — 

Slight offences smile away. 
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FRENCH FARE IN IRELAND. 

A Monsieur travelliug in Ireland^ put up in a house of enter- 
tainment in the country^ and as the time for dining approached, 
mine host ventured to ask his guest " May I make honld to ax yer 
honour what you'd he wanting for yer dinner ?** The Frenchman's 
appetite promoted his naturid aptness, and he, therefore, guessed 
the purport of Pat's query. '* Any peegeons ?" " Oh ! plenty, 
of them." ** Very well, man ami, get me some for my dmner." 
" To he sure I will, yer honour, and welcome." Away went the 
host to ohey the foreign orders, without a remark louder than he 
thought in his own mind, of " hlood an 'ouns and that's quare taste 
sure enough." Up came the dinner, and down it went into the 
secret caverns of French digestion. Next morning, Pat appeared 
before his honour, with '' what will yer honour have for dinner 
to-day ?" '* Ah ! my friend, yer peegeons ver good, indeed, I 
shall have more peegeon to-day." " Oh ! then to be sure you 
shall, yer honour, and welcome — more and more if you like 
them.'* On went the week, and each day was the untiring taste, 
of the epicurean tourist supplied with "more peegeons." On 
Saturday came, and with it came the host, " Oh, then, what will 
yer honour have for dinner to-morrow, 'tis Sunday you know ?" 
'* Peegeon ver fine !" cried the Frenchman, smacking his lips, 
''you got anymore peegeons?" "Troth and the devil another 
pusheen is left in the whole parish, barrin' yer honour would 
wish to ate the ould Tom Cat himself." " Cat — Thomas Cat — 
eh ! I said peegeon, my friend." " Sure you did, and the devil a 
thing else I have given you but pusheen.' " Peegeon that fly, I 
mean." " Well, our pushens will fly at you too, if you tread on 
their tail." " But," replied the trembling Frenchman, " you did 
say something about one cat." " One cat ? Why, by the head of 
St. Dennis, 'tisu't one, but six cats yer honour has ate." " Eat 
six cats ! I asked for peegeon." ** Well, pusheen is what we call 
little kittens — wee cats." " I did mean peegeon with wing and 
fedders !" A light here gleamed on Pat's knowledge box. " Oh ! 
by my soul and conscience, I believe it was pigeons yer honour 
wanted." " Oui yes, to be sure, my friend." " Ah ! then, why 
the devil don't you French people learn to talk plain P Sure when 
ye ate such quare things as frogs, snails, and rats, bad luck to me 
if I saw anything strange in your calling for little cats." The 
grimace which followed the certainty of this fact, may be more 
easily imagined than described. Monsieur quickly packed up, 
and as quickly fled from a country that knew no difference between 
cats and pigeons. We do not know whether he ever published 
his thoughts upon Irish miseries — ^if so they were never translated. 

CAN YOU PAY CHARGES ? 
It is said to be the first question asked a young tradesman, in 
Holland, when he goes a courting. 
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THUNDER. 

The man that isn*t afraid of thunder^ talks of going to the Springy 
next week without asking his wife. 



PATRIOTIC TOAST AND SENTIMENT. 

Mat no foreigner ever be before us in civilization or behind us in 
battle. 



THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. 

How long ye miserable blind. 

Shall idle dreams engage yoar mind ? 

How long the passions midce their flight, 

At empty shadows of delight? 

No more in paths of error stray, 

The Lord thy Jesus is the way, 

The spring of happiness, and where 

Should men seek happiness, but there ? 

Then run to meet Him at your need. 

Run with boldness, run with speed. 

For He forsook His own abode. 

To meet thee more than half the road. 

He laid aside His radiant crown, 

And love for mankind brought Him down 

To thirst and hunger, pain and woe, 

To wounds, to death itself below; 

And He, that suffered these alone. 

For all the world despises none. 

To bid the soul that's sick be still. 

And as the thoughts of parents run 

Upon a dear and only son. 

So kind a love His mercies shew. 

So kind, and more extremely so. 

Thrice happy men ! (or find a phrase. 

That speaks your bliss with greater praise,) 

Who most obedient to Thy call, 

Leaving pleasures, leaving all. 

With heart, with soul, with strength incline, 

Oh, sweet Jesu ! to be Thine. 

Who know Thy will, observe Thy ways, 

And in Thy service spend their days : 

Even death seems to set them free. 

But brings them closer still to Thee. 



ERROR. 

A MAN should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day, than 
he was yesterday. 



''Thbt pass best over the world,*' said Queen Elizabeth, <' who 
trip it quickly, for it is but a bog, if we stop we sink." 

Sheridan, having threatened his son Tom, to cut him off with 
a shilling, received this retort, " Where will he get it ?*' 
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DR. PALEY. 

When he dined out for the first time, after being promoted in the 
Church, he was in a state of good humoured jocularity on his 
accession of dignity, and called out during dinner to one of the 
servants, " Shut down the window behind my chair, and open 
another behind one of the Curates. 



OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND. 

Oh ! where is the being that blindly, 

WiU hold as the faith of his kind, 
That proverb of spirit unkindly 

Which says ** Out of sight, out of mind !" 

That heart were a wilderness lonely, 

Which could not this saying deny, 
Did it question the memories only. 

That affection will never let die. 

We think of the loved in our grieving, 

For we know they would feel with our care. 

In our joy, for our faith is believing. 
They would join, and we would they could share. 

'Tis thus, in our sorrows and pleasures. 
Come dear ones whom fate may remove. 

And though out of sight the heart's treasures. 
Are nigh in the mind of our love. 



THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

Without the shepherd's dog, the whole of the mountainous land, 
in Scotland, would not be worth sixpence. It would require more 
hands to manage a flock of sheep, gather them from the hills, force 
them into houses and folds, and drive them to market, than the 
profits of the whole stock would be capable of maintaining. Well 
may the shepherd, then, feel an interest in his dog. It is, indeed, 
he that earns the family bread, of which he is content himself with 
the smallest morsel. Neither hunger nor fatigue, will drive him 
from his master's side ^ he will follow him through fire and water. 
Another thing very remarkable is, the understanding these creatures 
have of the necessity of being particularly tender over lame or 
sickly sheep. They will drive these a great deal more gently than 
others, and sometimes a single one is committed to their care, to 
take home. On these occasions, they perform their duty like the 
most tender nurses. Can it be wondered at then, that the collie 
should be so much prized by the shepherd, that his death should 
be regarded as a great calamity to a family, of which he performs 
to all intents and purposes, an integral part ; or that his exploits 
of sagacity, should be handed down from generation to generation, 
and form no small part of the converse by the cozy ingle on long 
winter nights. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

CoKTES, in a letter to Charles the Fifths in illustration of the 
advanced state of society among the Indians of Mexico, says, that 
they begged in the streets like civilized people. 



PATTERN WOMAN. 
A GOOD housewife should not be a woman of "one idea," but 
should be equally familiar with the flower garden and flour barrel ; 
and though her lesson should be to lesson expence, the scent of a 
fine rose should not be less scented than the cent in the till. She 
will, doubtless, prefer a yard of shrubbery to a yard of satin. If 
her husband is a skilful grower of grain, she is equally skilful as 
a sewer of garments ; he keeps his hoes bright by use, she keeps 
the hose of the whole family in order. 

THE PATRIOT. 

Breathes there a man with soal so dead, 
Who never to himself bath said, 

** This is my own, my natiTe land?'' 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath tom'd. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark Mm well. 
For him no minstrel raptores swell ! 

High tho* his titles, proad his name — 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and p^, 
The wretch concentrated all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung ! 



OBSCURE GREATNESS. 
In the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid poverty and re- 
volting privations of a cottage, often have been witnessed scenes 
of magnanimity and self-denial, fts much beyond the belief as the 
practice of the great; an heroism borrowing no support either 
from the gaze of the many, or the admiration of the few, yet 
flourishing amidst the ruins and on the confines of the grave ; a 
spectacle as stupendous in the moral world as the falls of the 
Missouri in the natural ; and like that mighty cataract, doomed 
to display its grandeur only where there are no eyes to appreciate 
its magnificence. 

George II. being informed that an impudent printer was to be 
punished (or having published a rourious King's Speech, replied, 
'* I hope the man's punishment will be of the mildest sort, becanse 
I have read both ; and as far as I understand either of them, I 
like the spurious speech better than my own." 
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CONSIDERATE BACHELORS. 

There is a place in New Hampshire where they never have an 
old maid. When a girl reaches 29, and is still on the ladder of 
expectation^ the young fellows club together and draw lots for her. 
There's gallantry for you ! Three ladies of our acquaintance would 
start immediately for the Granite state, but they are past the age. 



DR. CHALMERS. 

What shall he the limit of discovery P Who shall assign a limit 
to the discovery of future ages P Who can prescribe to science 
her boundaries, or restrain the active and insatiable curiosity of 
man, within the circle of his present acquirements P We may 
guess with plausibility what we cannot anticipate with confidence. 
The day may yet be coming when our instruments of observation 
shall be inconceivably more powerful. They may ascertain still 
more decisive points of resemblance between the planets and the 
earth. They may resolve the same question by the evidence of 
sense, which is now so abundantly convincing by that of analogy. 
They may lay open to us the unquestionable vestiges of art, and 
industry, and intelligence. We may see summer throwing its 
green mantle over these mighty tracts, and we may see them left 
naked and odourless after the flush of vegetation has disappeared. 
In the progress of years, or of centuries, we may trace the hand 
of cultivation spreading a new aspect over some portion of a 
planetary surface. Perhaps some large city, the metropolis of a 
mighty empire, may expand into a visible spot, by the powers of 
some future telescope. Perhaps the glass of some observer, in a 
distant age, may enable him to construct the map of another 
world, and to lay down the surface of it in all its minute and 
tropical variations. But there is no need of conjecture ; and to 
the men of other times we leave the full assurance of what we can 
assert, with the highest probability, that yon planetary orbs are so 
many worlds ; that they teem with life, and that the mighty Being 
who presides in high authority over this scene of grandeur and 
astonishment, has there planted the worshippers of his glory. 

Heroic virtues are the bans mots of life ; they do not appear 
often, and when they do appear, are too much prized, I think, like 
the aloe tree, which shoots and flowers once in a hundred years. 
But life is made up of little things, and that character is the best 
which does little but repeated acts of beneficence; just as that 
conversation is the best which consists in elegant and pleasing 
thoughts expressed in natural and pleasing terms. 

A WAG passing through a country town, observed a fellow placed 
in the stocks. " My friend," said he, " I advise you by all means, 
to sell out." " I should have no objection, your honour," he replied, 
drily ; '' but at present they seem much too low" 
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INGRATITUDE OF THE WORLD. 
If 3'ou take a great deal of pains to serve the world and to benefit 
your fellow creatures, and if, after all, the world scarcely thanks 
you for the trouble yon have taken, do not be angry, and make a 
long talking about the world's ingratitude, for if you do, it will 
seem that you cared more about the thanks you were to receive, 
than about the blessings you professed to bestow. 

AUGUST. 

Fair plenty now begins her golden reign ; 

The jellow fields thick wave with ripened grain; 

JoyoQi the swains renew their saltry toils, 

And bear in triamph home the harvest's wealthy spoils. 

Every fair day is now of great importance ; since, when the 
com is once ripe, it is liable to continual damage while standing, 
either from the shedding of the seeds, from the depredations of 
birds, or from storms. 

Pour'd Arom the Tillages, a nameroas train 

Now spreads o'er all the fields. In fonn'd array 

The reapers move, nor shrink for heat or toil, 

By emulation urg'd. Others dispersed 

Or bind in sheaves, or load or guide the wain 

'J hat tinkles as it passes. Far behind 

Pick up each straggling ear. 

This pleasing harvest scene is a prospect equally delightful to 
the eye and the heart, and which ought to inspire every sentiment 
of benevolence to our fellow creatures, and gratitude to our Creator. 

Be not too narrow husbandmen ! but fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh ! grateftil, think 
How good the God of harvest is to you, 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields. 

The rural festival of harvest home is an extremely natural one, 
and has been observed in almost all ages. What can more gladden 
the heart, than to see the long expected products of the year, 
which have been the cause of so much anxiety, now safely housed, 
and beyond the reach of injury ? 

Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 

The rising pyramids, that grace his yard, 

And counts his large increase; his bams are stor'd, 

And groaning staddles bend beneath the load. 

Some of the choicest wall-fruits are now coming into season. 

The sunny wall 
Presents the downy peach, the shining plum. 
The ruddy fragrant nectarine, and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 



The life that passes in penury, must necessarily pass in 
obscurity. 
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PREFACE TO A DICTIONARY. 

''SBBMONUM 8TBT H0N08 BTOBATIA VITAX." 

The faculty of speech, or the power of expressing thoughts by 
sounds, and of notifying the conceptions of the mind, by the com- 
binations of appropriate tones addressed to the ear, is at once the 
ornament and exclusive prerogative of them : it is a distinction, 
which, originating out of the privilege of reason, laises him much 
above the brute creation, generates the bonds of society, and 
produces all those amiable charities of human life, which constitute 
its principal delight and interest. Therefore, in proportion, as 
man cultivates this high and extensive power, his intercourse with 
others becomes more dignified, and his means of attaining know- 
ledge for himself, much more extended. 

Impressed with a conviction of this truth, men have at all times 
paid attention to this pre-eminent gift of our species, and have 
cultivated the art of speakhig not only as an ornamental, but an 
useful accomplishment. Grammarians existed coeval with the 
best writers, and philology has been the object of the study of the 
cleverest men in all ages. The Athenians, for instance, were so 
strenuously bent upon the improvement of the pronunciation of 
their vernacular tongue, that at the least expression dropped from 
the lips of any Greek, who was not an Athenian, they would 
discover him ; and the very flower-girls and market-women, of the 
city of Minerva, smiled at the improper dialect of any man, who 
did not address them in the purest style of attic nicety. The 
Romans paid the same respect to their tongue, and a Varo, a 
Cicero, a Quintilliun, and several others, whose genius could soar 
far above Uie mere calculation of letters, and the irksome com- 
parison of sounds, did not disdain to bestow a great deal of their 
time and knowledge upon the branch of orthology. In our country, 
in particular, so many eminent philosophists, have gone before us 
in this path, that litUe remains for the editor of a pronouncing 
dictionary of the English language, but to familiarize the mind 
with a knowledge already extant, with principles thoroughly 
established, and to endeavour, by a more lucid arrangement of 
materials, to smooth the road to the attainable perfection of the 
science. 

SAID OF MRS. TROLLOPE. 

** 'Til thus the ipirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multitndea tidce one direction." 



A CLSROTMAN being applied to in less than a year after his 
appointment to put a stove into the Church, asked how long his 
predecessor had been there, and when answered " Twelve ^ears," 
he said, " Well, you have had no fire in the Church during his 
time." " No, sir," replied the applicants, " but we had a fire in 
the pulpit." 
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BLACKMORE ON SPLEEN, 

Sats, as the several combinations of splenetic madness and folly 
produce an infinite variety of irregular understanding, so the 
amicable accommodation and alliance between several virtues and 
vices produce an equal diversity in the dispositions and manners of 
mankind, whence it comes to pass, that as many monstrous and 
absurd productions are found in the moral as in the intellectual 
world. How surprising is it to observe among the least culpable 
men, some whose minds are attracted by heaven and earth, with a 
seeming equal force ; some who are proud of humility ; others 
who are censorious and uncharitable, yet self-denying and devout ; 
some who join in contempt of the world with sordid avarice ; and 
others, who preserve a great degree of piety, with ill-nature and un- 
govemed passions. Nor are instances of this inconsistent mixture 
less frequent among bad men, where we often, with admiration see 
persons at once generous, and unjust, impious lovers of their 
country, and flagitious heroes, good natured sharpers, immoral 
men of honour, and libertines who will sooner die than change their 
religion ; and though it is tiue that repugnant coalitions of so high 
a degree are found but in a part of mankind, yet none of the 
whole mass, either good or bad, are entirely exempted from 
absurd mixture. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DESCRIPTION OF A PRECIPICE. 

Stand still. How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low. 
The crows and choughs which wing the midway air, 
Shew not so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire. Dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen who walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock, her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight The murmuring surge 
Which on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight, 
Topple down headlong. 



CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 
It is mentioned as a remarkable instance of the force of imagina- 
tion, that at the Lake Erio catastrophe, one of the porters, George 
Dana, who never had attempted to swim in his life, got a life pre- 
server, which he put on, and jumping into the water, swam some 
fifteen or twenty rods to the binnacle which was floating in the 
Lake. When he reached it, he felt the India-rubber belt, and 
for the first time discovered that he had forgotten to inflate it. It 
was, nevertheless, essentially his life preserver, as without the con- 
fidence inspired by the knowledge that he had it on, he would 
have been unable to swim a yard. 
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MODEST SIMPLICITY ENCOURAGED. 

Brought up in retirement and having seldom time to mingle in 
the pastimes of the children of the place^ Veronica at first shrank 
from the thought of doing anything to attract attention, hut the 
recollection of her hlind father nerved her to the task, and drawing 
her veil yet closer round her, she hastened towards the quarter of 
the town where she was least known. Holding her little hrother 
by the hand, she paused beneath the windows of a small, neat 
looking house, and with a beating heart, but a pure fresh voice, 
began the following couplet : — 

Cheer up, cheer up, ye miners hraye ! 
And though your lot he one of toil, 

Still let your hearts with joy hear up ! 
Beneath the might your right hand wields, 
The earth her choicest treasure yields. 

Cheer up, braye heaits, — cheer up. 



A RUINOUS INHERITANCE. 
A DISTINGUISHED gourmand, upon being reproached about the 
large sums of money he spent on the pleasures of the table, excused 
himself by saying, '' Its no fault of mine ! my father was a great 
eater, my mother was a great drinker, and I inherited largely 
from both." 

MARRIED BY CHANCE. 

The Count de M lived in a 'state of single and independent 

blessedness. He was yet young, very rich, and surrounded by 
everything that could give enjoyment to life, except a wife. He 
had frequently thought of becoming a husband, but had always 
declared off before the knot was tied. Once, however, he found 
himself very near committing the folly of matrimony. A young 
person, the daughter of one of his friends, pleased him, — her 
fortune pleased him not less, perhaps, than her person and acom- 
plishments, and there were other reasons of convenience, &c., to 
justify the union. The Count, who had so frequently made the 
first step towards matrimony, but so frequently drew back, had 
not yet decided upon the course he should adopt in this case. He 
had promised the friends of the lady, repeatedly, but made no out- 
ward signs of performance. His future mother, however, knowing 
his weakness in this respect, resolved to bring matters to a termi- 
nation, and therefore demanded of the Count whether he would 
marry her daughter, and requested an immediate reply. The 
Count found himself in a great embarrassment. At this moment 
his fears and hesitation returned with more force than ever — he 
trembled at the consequence. To give up his cherished habits of 
bachelorhood he found was hard — it was almost impossible to 
abandon them. In this emergency, he resolved to appeal to 
chance. He wrote two letters — in the one he accepted the hand 
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of the lady, in the other he refused it He then pat them in a 
bat, and called his servant. " Take one of these letters/' he said, 

"and carry it to the Chateau de ." "Which, sir?" 

"Which you please." The servant then chose a letter. The 
Count burnt the other without opening it. A distance of ten 
leagues separated the two Chateaux. The domestic must be 
absent twenty-four hours ; twenty-four hours must elapse before 
the Count knew his fate. His situation b anything but agreeable 
— he knows not during twenty-four hours whether he is a married 
or single man — whether he has still the power to dispose of him- 
self, or whether he is already disposed of. The domestic returned 

— he had carried the letter of acceptance ; and M. de M 

is even at this time the happiest husband in that part of the country. 



HOGARTH'S EPITAPH. 

If thou bait genius, reader, stay, 
If thou hast feeling, drop the tear, 

If ihoo bast neither — hence awaj. 
For Hogarth's dear remains lie here. 

His matchless works of fame secure. 
Shall live our country's pride and boast. 

As long as nature shall endure, 
And only in his wreck be lost 



PAT AND THE PLASTER. 

A PooB emaciated Irishman having called a physician in as a for- 
lorn hope, the latter spread a large mustard plaster, and imme- 
diately clapped it on the poor fellow's lean breast Pat, who with 
a tearful eye looked down on it, said " Doctor, it strikes me its 
a dale of mustard for so little mate." 



POOR JOHN BULL. 
On a Sunday, not long since, at a Church in Cambridgeshire, Uie 
following was actually given out by the officiating clergyman, to 
the amusement of a large portion of the congregation : — " "The 
prayers of the congregation are desired for ' John Bull,' who has 
long been in a sick and declining state." 



DOMESTIC PEACE. 
The less of physical force, or menacing language, we use ; the less, 
to take an expressive word, we scold our children ; the more order 
and quiet we shall commonly secure. I have seen a family where 
a single word, or a look even, would allay a rising storm. The 
gentle but firm method is the best security for domestic peace. 

" Wood is the thing, after all," as the man with an oak leg said, 
when the mad dog bit it. 
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FORETHOUGHT. 
Lady Margaret Herbert asked somebody for a pretty pattero 
for a Dightcap. '' Wei]/' said the person, " what signines the 
pattern of a nightcap P" " Oh ! child/' said she, " but you know, 
in case of fire !" 

THE OFFSPRING OF DRUNKENNESS. 
From an interesting lecture on drunkenness^ and on popular 
investments, recently delivered by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., of 
Bilston, we select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly 
M>ringing from drunkenness. Drink was the desolating demon of 
Great Britain. They had spent in intoxicating drinks during the 
present century as much as would pay the national debt twice 
over ! There were 180,000 gin drinkers in London alone, and in 
that city three millions a year are spent in gin ! In thirteen years 
249,000 males and 183,921 females, were taken into custody for 
being drunk and disorderly. In Manchester no less than a million 
a year were spent in profligacy and crime. In Edinburgh there 
were 1000 whisky shops — 160 in one street — and yet the city 
contained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 cases of pauperism, 
20,000 of them were traceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the 
poor rates were £100,000 a year. " Ten thousand," says Alison, 
" get drunk every Saturday night — are drunk all day Sunday and 
Monday, and not able to return to work till Tuesday or Wednes- 
day." Glasgow spends £i;200,000 annually in drink, and 20,000 
females are taken into custody for being drunk. And what were 
some of the normal results of such appalling statistics P insanity, 
pauperism, prostitution, and crime. As to the insanity affiliated 
on drink, the Bishop of London stated, that of 1,271 maniacs, 
whose previous histories were investigated, 649, or more than half 
of them, wrecked their reason in drinking. As to its pauperism, 
it is estimated that not less than two-thirds of our paupers were 
the direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. As to its 
prostitution, its debauching influence was remotely traceable in the 
150^000 harlots of London, and in their awful swarms in all our 
large towns and cities. Its relation to crime was equally conclu- 
sive. In Parkhurst prison, it was calculated, that 400 out of 600 
juvenile prisoners, were immured there, as the incidental results of 
parental debauchery. The Chaplain of the Northampton County 
Gaol, ktely informed the lecturer, that, " of 302 prisoners in this 
gaol, during the last six months, 176 attributed their ruin to 
drankenness ; 64 spent from 2s. 6d. to 10s. a week in drink ; 
16 spent from 10s. to 17s. ; and 10 spent all their savings. Is it 
not remarkable," he added, "that out of 433 prisoners in this 
gaol, I have not had one that has had one sixpence in a saving's 
bank, nor above six that ever had sixpence in one P On the con- 
trary, I have many members of friendly societies, of course of 
unsound ones, which with two or three exceptions, all met at 
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public houses; and there they learned to drinks and became 
familiarized with crime." Judge Erskine declared at the Salis- 
bury Assizes, in 1844, that 96 cases out of every 100 were through 
strong drink. Judge Coleridge added, at Oxford^ that he never 
knew a case brought before him, which was not directly or indi- 
rectly connected with intoxicating liquors; and Judge Patteson 
capped the climax, at Norwich, by stating to the grand jury, " If 
it were not for this drinking, you and I should have nothing to do !" 
Of the 7,018 charges entered at Bow Street Police Office, in the 
year 1850, half of them were for being drunk and incapable ; and 
if they added to these the offences indirectly instigated by intoxi- 
cation, the proportion rose at least to 75 per cent. 



THE ROSE. 

The rose had been wash'd, just wasb'd in a sbow'r, 

Which Mary to Anna couvey'd, 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful bead. 

The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 

And it seem'd to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd, 

And swinging it rudely, (too rudely, alas !) 
X snapp'd it — it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate minds, 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 

Already to sorrow resigned. 

The elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 

And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. 



EPITAPH. 

The following epitaph is taken from a tombstone in the burying 
ground in Spring-path, over against Port Royal, on the Island of 
Jamaica, and is an instance of a miraculous deliverance : — 

" Here lieth the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., who died the 22nd 
of September, 1739, aged 80. He was bom at Montpellier, in 
France, which place he left for his religion,''^ and settled in this 
Island, where in the great Earthquake in 1692, he was swallowed 
up, and by the great providence of God, by a second shock was 
thrown out into the sea, where he continued swimming, till he was 
taken up by a boat, and miraculously preserved. He afterwards 
lived in great reputation, and was universally lamented. 

* He was a Protestant. 
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DRYDEN. 
When once he had undertaken the task of praise, he no longer 
retained shame in himself, nor supposed it in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are observed to diffuse perfumes from 
year to ye^r, without diminution of bulk or weight, he appears 
never to have impoverished his mint of flattery by his expenses, 
however lavish. He had all the forms of excellence, intellectual 
and moral, combined in his mind with endless variation, and when 
he had scattered on the hero of the day the golden shower of wit 
and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he wished to count on the 
morrow, new wit and virtue with another stamp. Of this kind of 
meanness he never seems to decline the practice, or lament the 
necessity, he considers the great as entitled to encomiastic homage, 
and brings praise rather as a tribute than a gift, more delighted 
with the feasibility of hb invention, than mortified by the prosti- 
tution of his judgment. It is, indeed, not certain, that on these 
occasions his judgment much rebelled against his interest. There 
are minds which easily sink into submission, that look on grandeur 
with undistinguishing reverence, and discover no defect where there 
is elevation of rank, and affluence of riches. He said that it had 
pleased God to raise up many friends for him amongst his enemies, 
though they who ought to have been his friends were negligent of 
him. 

I AM SO HAPPY ! 

I see the faded writing, dated ho ! so long ago ; 

The clear round text is fairly traced by childish fingers slow; 

'Tis hot a record of inconstant hopes and fears, 

Bat one short sentence written there, I blot with falling tears. 

It is this — " I am so happy." But twenty years hare flown 
Since those pleasant words were writ to a loving playmate gone ; 
This is the hand that traced them, they were innocent and true, 
This is the heart so buoyant then, as rosy moments flew. 

I gaze upon the characters, I ponder o'er them yet ; 
The many intervening years I straggle to forget; 
Oh ! but to realise them now for one short fleeting hour, 
The dark, dark shadows of this life ceasing awhile to lour ! 

*< I am so happy *' — well a day ! those strange and thrilling words 
Soand soft, and sweetly as the song of wild and woodland birds, 
In twilight glades at evening fall, when, 'mid the shiv'riug leaves, 
A whispering of import sad our busy fancy weaves. 

May I not be a child once more ? My second birth must be 
No day-dream of a sickly mind, but blest reality : 
Then, then again those glorious words with truth I may indite — 
'*. I am so happy " — traced within — in characters of light. 



It is an extraordinary fact, that those who get to high words 
generally use low language. 

Nbyeb purchase love or friendship by gifts, when thus obtained 
they are lost as soon as you stop payment. 

VOL. II. 
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MOMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 

BossuET composed bis grand sermons on bis knees; Bulwer 
wrote bis first novels in full dre8s> scented ; Milton^ before com- 
mencing bis great work, invoked tbe influence of the Holy Spirit ; 
Chrvsostom meditated and studied, wbile contemplating a painting 
of St. Paul ; Bacon knelt down before composing bis great work, 
and prayed for Ligbt (Vom Heaven ; Pope never eonld oompose 
well without first declaiming for some time at tbe top of bk voice; 
Bentbam composed after playing a prelude on tbe ofgan, or whilst 
taking his " ante-jentacular, ' and post-prandial walks in the gar- 
den ; St. Bernard composed his meditations amidst the woods ; 
Coraoens composed his verses with tbe roar of battle in his ears, 
for tbe Portuguese poet was a soldier; Tasso wrote his finest 
pieces in tbe lucid intervals of madness ; Rousseau wrote bis works 
early in tbe morning ; La Sage at midday ; Byron at midnight ; 
Hardouin rose at four in the momiug, and wrote till late at night; 
La Fontaine wrote his Fables chiefly under the shade of a tree ; 
Pascal wrote most of his thoughts on little scraps of paper, at bis 
by -moments ; Luther, when studying, always bad his dog lying 
at his feet ; Calvin studied in his bed ; Racine compc«ed b& 
verses wbile walking about, reciting them in a loud voice. 



THE MIND. 

Of tbe mind that can trade in corruption and can deliberately pol- 
lute itself with ideal wickedness for tbe sake of spreading tbe con- 
tagion in society, the depravity should neither b^ concealed oi 
excused. Such degradation of the dignity of genius, such abvse ol 
superlative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. The only consolation possible to be deriveS from it, 
is to be spared life, and while living, to repent, and fully testify 
repentance. How seldom do we feel, perceive, or think of small 
beginnings of disease, which surround and operate upon us in our 
enjoyments and intercourse with the world — 

<* The young disease, which most subdoe at length. 
Grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strength." 



QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 

When the Commissioners met to treat of peace between Spain 
and England, it is recorded, that when they first met, one of the 
Spaniards asked, ''In what language they should treat." Another, 
thinking to affront the English, said, *' We had best treat in French, 
since your mistress is Queen of France :" to whioh Doctor Dale 
smartly replied, " Nay, then, pray let it be in Hebrew, for your 
master calls himself King of Jerusalem." 



A MAN who is not ashamed of himself, need not be afham^^d of 
bis early condition in life. 
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DIFFICULTY OF DI8TINGUI8HING ONESELF IN 

LONDON. 

In London every man is submerged in the multitude^ and he who 
can hold his head high enough out of the living mass to be known, 
must have something of remarkable buoyancy or peculiar villany 
about him. Even parliament, except to a few of the leaders, is 
no distinction. The member for the shire is clipped of his 
plumage at the moment of his entering that colossal poultry-yard, 
and most take his obscure pickings with other unnoticeable fowls. 



ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 
A GENTLEMAN, aged 27, of ^od education and connections, with 
an income of £1,300 a year, mdependent of his profession, is de- 
sirous of forming a matrimonial alliance. The lady must not be 
older than himself, of pleasing manners, and conversant with the 
usages of society* Property is not so much looked for as an 
agreeable companion, in whom also a knowledge of music or singing 
would be desirable, but not indispensable. Ultimate happiness 
and benefit to both parties is the sole object of this advertisement, 
and answers will meet with every attention, addressed, prepaid, to 
S. A., Library, 42, Tottenham Court Road, London. 

A LADY'S ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

In choosing a hniband, the man to my mind, 
Mast be sensible, gentle, beneTolent, and kind ; 
Of a temper quite firm, yet deyoid of self-will. 
If on good once resolTed, pursuing it still; 
Of a spirit so great as to keep out of debt ! 
And at troubles unsought for, disdaining to fret ; 
I'd haTe him be lively, yet not void of Uiinldng 
What a bad vice it is to give way to drinking; 
With a heart to ei^oy what his hands may have got, 
Contented and chceiful whatever his lot; 
I'd have him esteemed by the good and the wise, 
Not a man of the world, though striving to rise ; 
fie must love me too well at small errors to frown, 
And with me at his table sit happily down. 



D&TDBN declared of himself that he was saturnine, and not one 

of those whose sprightly sayings diverted company ; and one of his 

ceosurers makes him say — 

Nor wine, nor love, could ever see me gay, 
To writing bred, I knew not what to tay. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and in 
retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them in conver- 
sation; whom merriment confuses, and objection disconcerts; 
whose bashfulness restrains their exertion and suffers them not to 
speak till the time of speaking is past ; or whose attention to their 
own character makes them unwilling to utter at hazard what has 
not been considered, and cannot be recalled. 
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THE MOUNTAIN WIND. 

Blast of the moantain ! the strongest, the fleetest, 

Soanding at eye in the pines of Braemar — 
Breeze of the desert ! the purest, the sweetest. 

Warbling alone on the moorlands afar — 
Hasten, unseen ! from the fields of flreedom, 

Play round my bosom, and steal o'er my brow — 
Harp strings of Moyem, and perfumes of Edom, 

Bring not my spirits such gladness as thou. 

Come from the brake where the wild bird is singing, 

Come from the fresh bank that gladdens the bee, 
Come from the cliff, where the blue-bell is springing, 

Hidden from all but the sunbeam and thee ; 
Rise in thy strength from the vale of thy slumbers; 

Waken ! my spirit has pined for thee long — 
Oh ! for the music that swells in thy numbers ! 

Oh ! for the wildness that breathes in thy song ! 

Welcome, sweet playmate and friend of my childhood 1 

Thou art the same that I loved in my youth — 
Others were false, as those leaves in the wild wood, 

Thou still retainest thy freshness and truth ; 
Thou still rejoicest, in melody roaming 

Through the long fern, where the dew spangles gleam ; 
Thou, when the swift brooks are turbidly foaming, 

Dashest the spray from the vexed mountain stream. 

Bard of the hill ! when thy harping is loudest. 

Bid me not think with the tyrant or slave ; 
Teach me to strive with the worst and the proudest. 

Fearless, as tbou with steep Garval's dark wave ; 
Teach me to rise with a lofty devotion. 

Pure, as thou rovest the blossoming sod. 
Sweeping the chords with a. sacred emotion. 

Singing of truth, and redemption, and God ! 



ON FEMALES. 

Thb female mind is naturally credulous, affectionate, and, in its 
attachments, ardent. If in her peculiar situation she most he 
deemed in any degree culpahle, let us rememher that this is hat a 
frail vessel of refined clay. When the awful record of her errors 
is enrolled, may that sigh which was hreathed for the misery of a 
fellow mortal, waft away the scroll, and the tears which flowed for 
the calamities of others, float the memorial down the stream of 
ohlivion. On the errors of women let us look with the allowance 
and humanity of men. Enchanting woman ! thou halm of life ! 
soother of sorrow ! solace of the soul ! how dost thou lessen the 
load of human misery, and lead the wretched into the valley of 
delight ! Without thee, how heavily would man drag through a 
dreary world ; hut if the white hand of a fascinating female be 
twined round his arm, how joyous, how lightly, doth he trip along 
the path. That warm and tender friend, who in the most tr3ring 
situation retains her enthusiastic fondness, and in every change of 
fortune preserves unahated love, ought to be embraced as the first 
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l)eiii8on of Heaven, the completion of earthly happiness ! Let 
man hut draw such a prize in the lottery of life, and glide down 
the stream of existence with such a partner, and neither the cold 
averted eye of a snmmer friend, nor the frowns of an adverse fortune, 
should ever produce a pang, or excite a murmur. But enough. 
Let not the chaste feelings of blushing innocency be wounded by 
this rhapsody, oi for a moment suppose, that the episode, or 
effusion, or even whatever she pleases, is extended as a vindication 
of female folly. In good truth it is not. The writer would not 
wish it delivered to the cold fingered portress of Diana's Temple, 
but it may be laid upon that altar which is sacred to friendship, 
to hymen, to love ! There will we leave it. 



POET'S REMARK. 

The Heathen poet justly remarks — 

*' Laws without morals never can well preyail, 
And yain the best, where due examples fail." 



ON THE HOARY HEAD UNDER RIGHTEOUS 

FEELINGS. 

Say not it dies, that glory, 

'Tis oaaght unquenched on high, 

Those saint-like brows so hoary 
Shall wear it in the skies. 



ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The science of geography cannot be completely understood with- 
out considering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving round 
another at a considerable distance from it. But the science which 
treats of the planets, and other heavenly bodies, is called astronomy. 
Of these, the most conspicuous is that glorious luminary the sun, 
the fountain of light and beat to the several planets which move 
round it, and which, together with the sun, compose what astrono- 
mers have called the solar system. The way, or path, in which 
the planets move round the sun, is called their orbit ; and it is 
now fully proved by astronomers, that there are six planets, which 
move round the sun, each in its own orbit. The names of these, 
according to their nearness to the centre, or middle point of the 
sun, are as follows : — Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. The two first, because they move within the orbit of 
the earth (being near the sun) are called inferior planets, or per- 
haps more properly, interior or inner planets; the three last, 
moving without the orbit of the earth, are called superior, or per- 
haps more properly, exterior or outer planets. If we can form a 
notion of the manner in which any one of these planets, suppose 
our earth, moves round the sun, we can easily conceive the manner 
in which all the rest do it. 
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We shall only, therefore, particularly consider the motion of the 
earth, or planet on which we live. 

The earth, upon which we live, was long considered as one large 
extensive plane. The heavens, ahove it, in which the sun, moon, 
and stars, appeared to move daily from east to west, were conceived 
to he at no great distance from it, and to he only designed for the 
use or ornament of our earth : several reasons, however, occurred, 
which rendered this opinion improhahle ; it is needless to mention 
them, hecanse we have now a sufficient proof of the figure of the 
earth, from the voyages of many navigators, who have actually 
sailed round it : as ftom that of Magellan's ship, which was tbd 
first that surrounded the glohe, sailing east from a port in Europe, 
in 1519, and returning to the same, after a voyage of 1124 days, 
without apparently altering his direction, any more than a fly 
would appear to do in moving round a hall of wax. 

The roundness of the earth heing thoroughly estahlished, proves 
the way for the discover}* of its motion. For while it was consi- 
dered as a plane, mankind had an ohscure notion of its heing sup- 
ported like a scaffolding on pillars, though they could not tell what 
supported these. But the figure of the glohe is much hetter 
adapted to motion. This is confirmed hy considering, that if the 
earth did not move round the sun, not only the sun, hut all the 
stars and planets must move round the earth. Now, as philoso- 
phers, hy reckonings founded on the surest ohservations, have heen 
ahle to guess pretty nearly at the distance of the heavenly hodies 
from the earth, and from each other, just as every hody that knows 
the first elements of mathematics can measure the height of a stee- 
ple, or any ohject placed on it ; it appeared, that if we conceived 
the heavenly hodies, to move round the earth, we must suppose 
them endowed with a motion or velocity so immense as to exceed 
all conception : whereas, all the appearances in nature may he as 
well explained hy imagining the earth to move round the sira in 
the space of a year, and to turn on its own axis once in the twenty- 
four hours. 

To form a conception of these two motions of the earth, we may 
imagine a hall moving on a hiUiard tahle or howling green : the 
hall proceeds forwards upon the green or tahle, not hy sliding 
along like a plane upon wood or slate upon ice, hut hy turning 
round its own axis, which is an imaginary line drawn through the 
centre or middle of the hall, and ending on its surface in two points 
called its poles. Conceiving then the matter in this way, and that 
the earth in the space of twenty -four hours, moves from west to 
east, the inhahitauts on the surface of it, like men on the deck of 
a ship, who are insensihle of their own motion, and think that the 
hanks move from them in a contrary direction, will conceive that 
the sun and stars from east to west in the same time of twenty-four 
hours in which they, along with the earth, move from west to east. 
This daily or diurnal motion of the earth heing once clearly con- 
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ceived> will enable us easily to form a notion of its annual or yearly 
motion round the sun : for as that luminary seems to have a daily 
motion roimd our earth, which is really occasioned by the daily 
motion of the earth round its axis, so in the course of a year, he 
seems to have an annual motion in the heavens, and to rise and 
set in different points of them, which is really occasioned by the 
dfdly motion of die earth in its orbit or path round the sun, which 
U completes in the time of a year. Now as to the first of these 
motions, we owe the difference of da^ and night, so to the second 
we are indebted for the difference m the length of the days and 
liights, and in the seasons of the year. 

Thit much being said with regard to the motion of the earth, 
which the smallest reflection may lead us to apply to the other 
planets, we must observe, that besides the six planets already 
mentioned, which move round the sun, there are other ten bodies, 
which move round three of these, in tibe same manner as they do 
round the sun : and of these our earth has one, called the moon ; 
Jupiter has four, and Saturn has &ye : these are called moons, from 
their agreeing with our moon, which was first attended to ; and 
ipmetimea they are called secondary planets, because they seem 
to be attendants of the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, about which 
they mQ¥e, and whiqb are called pnmary. 

The annual motion of the earth occasions the diversity of seasons. 
But this would not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly 
parallel, qv in a line with the axis of its orbit ; because then the 
wiQse parts of the earth would be turned towards the sun in every 
diurnal rfvoluUon, which would deprive man](ind of the grateful 
viciasitiHle of the seasons, arising from the difference in length of 
the days and nights. This, therefore, is npi the case. The axis 
of th^ earth is inclined to the plane of the earth's orbit, which we 
VM^ conceive by supposing a spindle put through a ball directly 
forwards, while one end of the spindle continues to touch the 
grounds and the ether points towards some quarter of the heavens, 
we may {orm a notion of the inclination of the earth's axis to its 
Cirbit, from the inclination of the spindle to the ground • The 
same observation applies to some of the other planets^ The only 
thing that now remains is to consider what is meant by the mean 
distances of the planets from the sun. In order to understand 
wbich> wc must learn that the orbit, or path which a planet des« 
^bee* were it to be marked out, would not be quite round or cir- 
ipi}lar« but in the shape of a figure called an eclipse, which though 
resembling a circle, is longer than broad. Hence the same planet 
is not always at the same distance from the sun, and the mean 
distance of it is that which is exactly betwixt its greatest and least 
distance. 

The next thing to be observed, is to what are called the fixed 
Stars, which comprehend the luminaries above our heads. The 
fliied stars are distinguished by the naked eye from the planets. 
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by being less brigbt and luminous^ and by continually exhibiting 
that appearance, which we call the twinkling of the stars. This 
arises (rom their being so extremely small, that the interposition 
of the least body, of which there are many constantly floating in 
the air, deprives us of the sight of them ; when the interposed 
body changes its place, we again see the star, and this succession 
being perpetual, occasions the twinkling. But a more remarkable 
property of the fixed stars, and that from which they have obtained 
their name, is never changing their situation, with regard to each 
other, as the planets, from what we have already said, must evi- 
dently be always changing theirs. The stars which are nearest to 
us seem the largest, and are therefore called of the first magnitude. 
Those of the second magnitude appear less, being at a greater 
distance; and so proceeding on to the sixth magnitude^ which 
include all the fixed stars which are visible without a telescope. 

As to their number, though 'in a clear winter's night without 
moonshine they seem to be innumerable, which is owing to their 
strong sparkling and our looking at them in a confused manner, 
yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been done by 
the ancients, into signs and constellations, the number that can be 
seen at a time by the bare eye, is not above a thousand. Since 
the introduction of telescopes, indeed, the number of the fixed 
stars has been justly considered as immense, because the gpreater 
perfection we arrive at in our glasses, the more stars always appear 
to us. The Royal Astronomer, at Greenwich, (Mr. Flamstead,) 
many years since gave a catalogue of three thousand stars. The 
immense distance of the fixed stars from our earth, and one ano- 
ther, is of all considerations the most proper for raising our ideas 
of the works of God. For notwithstanding the great extent of the 
earth's orbit or path (which is at least 162 millions of miles in 
diameter) round the sun, the distance of a fixed star is not sensibly 
affected by it ; so that the star does not appear to be any nearer 
us when the earth was at the most distant part of its orbit nearest 
the star, than it seemed to be when the earth was at the most dis- 
tant part of its orbit, or 1 62 millions of miles further removed 
from the same star. The star nearest us, and consequently the 
biggest in appearance, is the dog star, Sirius. Modem discoveries 
make it probable, that each of these fixed stars is a sun, having 
worlds revolving round it, as our sun has the earth and other 
planets revolving round him. Now the dog star appears 27,000 
times less than the sun, and as the distance of the stars must be 
greater in proportion as they seem less, mathematicians have 
computed the distance of Sirius from us to be two billions and 
two hundred thousand millions of miles. The motion of light, 
therefore, which though so quick as to be commonly thought 
instantaneous, takes up more time in travelling from the stars to us 
from thence in 50,000 years ; which next to light, is considered 
as the quickest body we are acquainted with. And a cannon ball 
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flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 
700,000 years. 

The stars being at such immense distances from the sun, cannot 
possibly receive from him so strong a light, as they seem to have ; 
nor any brightness sufficient to make them visible to us. For the 
sun's rays must be so scattered and dissipated before they reach 
such remote objects, that they can never be transmitted back to 
our eyes, so as to render these objects visible by reflection. The 
stars, therefore, shine with their own native and unborrowed lustre, 
as the sun does ; and since each particular star, as well as the sun, 
is confined to a particular portion of space, it is plain that the stars 
are of the same nature with the sun. 

It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always acts with 
infinite wisdom, and does nothing in vain, should create so many 
glorious suns, fit for so many important purposes, and place them 
at such distances from one another, without proper objects near 
enough to be benefited by their influences. Whoever imagines 
they were created only to give a faint glimmering light to the 
inhabitants of this globe, must have a very superficial knowledge 
of astronomy, and a mean opinion of the divine wisdom, since, by 
an infinitely less exertion of creating power, the Deity could have 
given our earth much more light by one single additional moon. 
Instead, thep, of one sun, and one world only in the universe, as 
the uni^lful in astronomy imagine, that science discovers to us, 
such an inconceivable number of suns, systems, and worlds, dis- 
persed through boundless space, that if our sun, with all the 
planets, moons, and comets, belonging to it, were annihilated, they 
would be no more missed by an eye that could take in the whole 
creation, than a grain of sand from the seashore ; the space they 
possess being comparatively so small, that it would scarce be a 
sensible blank in the universe, although Saturn, the outermost of 
our planets, revolves about the sun in an orbit of 4884 millions of 
miles in circumference, and some of our comets make excursions 
upwards of ten thousand millions of miles beyond Saturn's orbit ; 
and yet, at that amazing distance, they are incomparably nearer 
to the sun than to any of the stars ; as is evident from their keep- 
ing clear of the attracting power of all the stars, and returning 
periodically by virtue of the sun's attraction. 

From what we know of our own system, it may be reasonably 
concluded, that all the rest are with equal wisdom contrived, situa- 
ted, and provided with accommodations for rational inhabitants. 
For although there is almost an infinite variety in the parts of the 
creation, which we have opportunities of examining, yet there is 
a genend analogy running through and connecting all the parts 
into one scheme, one design, one whole ! 

Since the fixed stars are prodigious spheres of fire, like our sun, 
and at inconceivable distances from one another, as well as from 
us, it is reasonable to conclude, they are made for the same puv- 
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poses that the sun is ; each to bestow light, heat, and vegetation, 
on a certain number of inhabited planets, kept by gravitation 
within the sphere of its activity. 

What an august ! what an amazing conception, if human imagi- 
nation can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator ! 
Thousands of thousands of suns, multiplied without end, and ranged 
all around us, at immense distances from each other, attended by 
ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in rapid motion^ yet 
calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths pre- 
scribed them ; and these worlds peopled with myriads of intelligent 
beings, formed for endless progression, and perfection, and felicity. 
If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence is displayed 
in the material creation, which is the least considerable part of the 
universe, how great, how wise, how good, must He be, who made 
and governs the whole ! 

The first people who paid much attention to the fixed stars, 
were the shepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon ; 
who partly from amusement, and partly from a view to direct 
them in their travelling during the night, observed the situations 
of these celestial bodies. Endowed with a lively fancy, they 
divided the stars into different companies, or constellations, each of 
which they supposed to represent the image of some animal or 
other terrestrial object. The peasants in our country do the same 
thing, for they distinguish that great northern constellation, which 
philosophers call the Ursa major, by the name of the plough, the 
figure of which it certainly may represent with a very little help 
from the fancy. But the constellations in general have preserved 
the names which were given them by the ancients, and they are 
reckoned 21 northern, and 12 southern; but the modems have 
increased the number of the northern to 34, and of the southern 
to 31. Besides these there are the 1 2 signs or constellations in the 
Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word, signifying an animal, 
because each of these 12 represent some animal. This is a great 
circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. In the mean time, we shall conclude this 
section, with an account of the rise, progress, and revolutions in 
astronomy. 

Mankind must have made a very considerable improvement in 
observing the motions of the heavenly bodies before they could so 
far disengage themselves from the prejudices of sense and popular 
opinion, as to believe that the earth upon which we live was not 
fixed and immovable. We find, accordingly, that Thales, the 
Milesian, who was about 600 years before Christ, first taught 
astronomy in Europe, and had gone so far in this subject, as to 
calculate eclipses, or interpositions of the moon, the nature of 
which may be easily understood, from what we have already 
observed. Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher, flourished about 50 
years after Thales, and was, no doubt, equally well acquainted witb 
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the molion of heavenly bodies. This led Pythagoras to conceive an 
idea, which there is no reason to believe had ever been thought of 
before^ namely, that the earth itself was in motion, and that the 
sun was at rest. He found that it was impossible, in any other 
way, to give a consistent account of the heavenly motions. This 
system, however, was so extremely opposite to all the prejudices 
of sense and opinion, that it never made great progress, or was 
widely diffused in the ancient world. The philosophers of antiquity 
despairing of being able to overcome ignorance by reason, set 
themselves to adapt the one to the other, and to form a reconcilia- 
tion between them. This was the case with Ptolemy, an Egyptian 
philosopher, who flourished 138 years before Christ. He supposed 
with the vulgar, who measure everything by themselves, that the 
earth was fixed immovably, in the centre of the universe, and that 
the seven planets, considering the moon as one of the primaries, 
were placed near to it ; above them was the firmament of fixed 
stars, then the crystalline orbs, then the primum mobile, and last 
of ali, the caelum empyrum, or heaven of heavens. All these vast 
orbs he supposed to move round the earth once in twenty-four 
hours ; and besides that, in certain stated or periodical times. To 
account for these motions, he was obliged to conceive a number of 
circles, called eccentrics, and epicycles, crossing and interfering with 
one another. This system was universally by the Peripatetic philo- 
sophers, who were the most considerable sect in Europe from the 
time of Ptolemy to the revival of learning in the sixteenth century. 

At length Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original 
genius, adopted the Pythagorean, or true system of the universe, 
and published it to the world in 1530. This doctrine had been 
so long in obscurity, that the restorer of it was considered as the 
inventor, and the system obtained the name of the Copemican 
philosophy, though only revived by that great man. 

Europe, however, was still immersed in ignorance, and the 
general ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with those 
of a refined philosophy. This occasioned Copernicus to have few 
abettors, but many opponents — Tycho Brache, in particular, a 
noble Dane, sensible of the defects of the Ptolemaic system, but 
unwilling to acknowledge the motion of the earth, endeavoured to 
establish a new system of his own, which was still perplexed and 
embarrassed more than that of Ptolemy. It allows a monthly 
motion to the moon round the earth, as the centre of its orbit ; 
and it makes the sun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The sun, however, with all 
the planets, is supposed to be whirled round the earth in a year, 
and even once in twenty-four hours. This system, however, absurd 
as it was, met with its advocates. Longomontanus, and others, so 
far refined upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the earth, 
though they insisted that it had no annual motion. 

About this time, after the darkness of a great many ages, the 
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first dawn of learning and taste began to appear in Europe. 
Learned men in different countries began to cultivate astronomy. 
Galileo, a Florentine, about tbe year 1610, introduced the use of 
telescopes, which discovered new arguments in support of the 
motion of the earth, and confirmed the old ones. 

The fury and bigotry of the clergy, indeed, had almost checked 
this flourishing bud : Galileo was obliged to renounce the Coper- 
nican system, as a damnable heresy. The happy reformation 
in religion, however, placed the one half of Europe beyond the 
reach of the Papal thunder. It taught mankind that the l^riptnres 
were not given for explaining systems of natural philosophy, but 
for a much nobler purpose, to make us just, virtuous, and humane : 
that instead of opposing the word of God, which, in speaking of 
natural things, suits itself to the prejudices of weak mortals, we 
employed our faculties in a manner highly agreeable to God him- 
self, in tracing the nature of his works, which the more they are 
considered afi'brd us the greater reason to admire His glorious 
attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness. From this time, 
therefore, noble discoveries were made in all the branches of 
astronomy. The motions of the heavenly bodies were not only 
clearly explained, but the general law of nature, according to which 
they moved, was discovered and illustrated by the immortal Newton. 
This law is called gravity, or attraction, and is the same by which 
any body falls to the ground, when disengaged from what supported 
it. It has been demonstrated, that this same law which keeps the 
sea in its channel, aiid the various bodies which cover the surface 
of this earth, from flying ofiT into the air, operates throughout the 
universe, keeps the planets in their orbits, and preserves the whole 
fabric of nature from confusion and disorder. 

Besides the planets and stars mentioned before, we perceive, in 
the expanse of the universe, many other bodies belonging to the 
system of the sun, that seem to have much more irregular motion. 
These are the comets, which descending from the far distant parts 
of the system, with great rapidity, surprise us with the singular 
appearance of a train, or tail, which accompanies them ; become 
visible to us in the lower parts of their orbits, and after a short 
stay, go ofi* again to vast distances, and disappear. Though some 
of the ancients had more just notions of them, yet the opinion 
having prevailed that they were only meteors generated in the air, 
like to those we see in it every night, and in a few moments vanish- 
ing, no care was taken to observe or record their phenomena 
accurately, till of late. Hence this part of astronomy is very im- 
perfect. The general doctrine is, that they are solid, compact 
bodies, like other planets, and regulated by the same laws of 
gravity, so as to describe equal areas in proportional times, by 
radai drawn to the common centre. They move about the sun in 
very eccentric ellipses, and are of a much greater density than the 
earth : for some of them are heated in every period to such a de- 
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gree as would vitrify or dissipate any substance known to us. Sir 
Isaac Newton computed the heat of the comet that appeared in 
the year 1680, when nearest the sun, to be 2000 times hotter than 
red hot iron, and that being thus heated, it must retain its heat 
till it comes round again, although its period should be more than 
20,000 years ; and it is computed to be only 575. It is believed 
that there ar& at least 21 comets belonging to our system, moving 
in all manner of directions; and all those which have been observed, 
have moved through the ethereal regions and the orbits of the 
planets, without suffering the least sensible resistance in their 
motions, which sufficiently prove that the planets do not move in 
solid orbs. Of all Uie comets the periods of three only are known 
with any degree of certainty, being found to return at intervals of 
75, 129, and 575 years ; and of these, that which appeared in 
1680 is the most remarkable. This comet, at its greatest distance, 
is about 200 millions of miles from the sun, while its least distance 
from the centre of the sun is about 490,000 miles ; within less 
than one third part of the sun's seniidiameter from his surface. 
In that part of its orbit, which is nearest to the sun, it flies with 
the amazing velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour ; and the sun, as 
seen from it, appears at 1 00,000 miles distance. That this comet 
runs out into empty space, naturally suggests to our imagination, 
the vast distance between our sun, and the nearest of the fixed stars, 
of whose attractions, all the comets must keep clear, to return 
periodically and go round the sun. Dr. Haley, to whom every 
part of astronomy, but this in a particular manner, is highly 
indebted, has joined his labours to the great Sir Isaac Newton, on 
this subject. Our earth was out of the way, when this comet last 
past near her orbit ; but it requires a more perfect knowledge of 
the motion of the comet, to be able to judge if it will always pass 
by us, with so little efiect : for it may be here observed, that the 
comet in one part of its orbit, approaches near to the orbit of our 
earth ; so that in four revolutions, it may approach near Gregory 
Keill, M. Laurin, Derbam, Ferguson, and Whiston. 

AUTHORSHIP. 

It is said, that if the plays of the ancients are more correctly 
plotted, ours are more beautifully written ; and if we can raise 
passions as high on worse foundations, it shews our genius in 
tragedy is greater ; in all other parts the English have manifestly 
excelled them. 

LEGAL REASONS. 
Ladies are not allowed to practice at the bar, and the reason is, 
because from their proverbial love of talking, it was deemed utterly 
Impossible for any lady to keep her terms. At the same time, the 
reason why barristers wear gowns, was the best thing to enable a 
barrister to acquire a habit of talking. 
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ENGAGING MANNERS. 

There are a thousand pretty engaging little ways which every 
person may put on^ without running the risk of heing deemed 
either affected or foppish. The sweet smile, the quiet cordial bow, 
the earnest movement in addressing a friend, or more especially a 
stranger, whom one may recommend to our regards, the enquiring 
glance, the graceful attention, which is so captivating when invited 
with self-possession, these will insure us the good regards of even 
a churl. Above all, there is a certain softness of manner which 
should be cultivated, and which, in either man or woman, adds a 
charm, that almost entirely compensates for lack of beauty. The 
voice can be modulated so to intonate, that it will speak directly 
to the heart, and from that elicit an answer, and politeness may be 
made essential to our nature. Neither is time thrown away in 
attending to such things, insignificant as they may seem to those 
who engage in weightier matters. 
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OLD TIME. 

Yoang sculptor he, and full of youthful thoughts, 

Who first devised yon figure of Old Time. 

He knew him old, and gave him withered limbs, 

Yet sinewy and strong for work withal ; 

And that stout scythe, for he had much to mow; 

And those firm wings, for he had far to fly ; 

Then with one fore-lock and (a whim of art) 

A crystal hourglass in the marble hand, 

The statue stood complete. 

And stood around 
A group as young regarding. Fears were none, 
But hopes were many — gratulating hopes — 
Each for his own glad prospect : while the gay 
Were jeering with him with * Graybeard go thy way ! 
Mow, if thou wilt, the steppes of Tartary ; 
Or fly thee, if thou choose, fi*om pole to pole ! 
For what art thou to us ?* 

Years were flown by ; 
When lo ! beside that self-same statue stood 
A few grey-headed men, the scant remains 
Of whom had gazed before. Where were the rest ? 
But now, methinks, not only were their locks, 
But eyesight's changed, to which no more appeared 
The same that statue, or had changed with them : 
For that broad crystal cone down which of old 
The sands had seemed to drawl, they now saw dwarft 
To minute-glass through which the glittering grains 
Too swift almost for aged eyes to foUow, 
Leapt twinklingly, as if in turn to jeer, 
With, now good friends, we sure run fast enough ? 
So, too, ihat scythe, whose length of curvature 
Had seem'd full fit to sweep uncounted fields, 
Was now a short hooked sickle — fit not less 
For its crampt breadth of harvest ; and they heard, 
Or thought they heard, it rasping audibly 
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With sharp brisk rustle 'mid the dry sere stalks — 
Themselves as dry and sere. 

While each long wing, 
Which might have borne strong eagle on his guest 
From realm to realm, was dipt and rounded now, 
As those which only just suffice to bear 
The whirring partridge on from brake to brake, 
If swift, yet soon to fall. 

But lo ! now stood 
There one beside that figure of Old Time, 
That stood not there before, or was not seen 
When youth is busied more to feel than see : 
figure it was with loosely-folded arms, 
And bended brow, and introspective eye, 
Which seemed, as if it pondered on the past : 
The young, had any such been mingling there, 
Might well have wondered what such form could mean ; 
But of that grey-haired group which clustered round. 
Not one there was but knew the name ; and sighed, 
When asking, it was answered them — Rbobbt. 



SENTIMENTS. 

Of sentiments purely religious^ it wDl be found that the most 
simple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre 
and its power, because it is applied to the decoration of something 
more excellent than itself. All that pious verses can do, is to help 
the memory, and delight the ear, and for these purposes it may 
be very useful, but it supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of 
Christian theology, are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament; to recommend them by 
trophies and figures, is to magnify, by a concave mirror, the 
sidereal hemisphere. 

ON THEATRICAL WRITERS. 

*< Our bards must walk in other ways, than did the bards of yore, 
Must learn in haunts of toil and care the mysteries of life, 
And find the blessedness of love, where wrong and pain are rife." 

Our dramatic poetry must be co-operative with the daily thoughts 
and works of those it is written for — must be incorporated with 
their actual existence, creating warm interest in their life's toil, 
their individual development, their national greatness adding a 
charm to the delights, and being a balm to the sorrows, that alike 
vary the emotions of the greatest and the most humble. Let the 
stage shew forth the ideas— the intellectual and spiritual conditions 
of society, rather than its plain facts, and unattractive, more 
material qualities ; if ideal subjects be chosen, let them array prin- 
ciples, and be impressed with truths that may assist in expounding 
the mysteries, developing the faculties, and establishing Uie rights 
of humanity ; make the drama vital with the life among us, and it 
will no longer be neglected — no longer despised. 
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ADVOCACY ON MURDER. 

The point to be gained^ is not so much in the death of an 
offender, as the raising an horror of his crimes. 



TO-DAY. 

Let dotards grieve for childhood days, 

And only those look back, 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health, 

Betrays a shameless track : 
I cannot join in mourning time, 

For ever passed away — 
For whilst I look on Natare*s book, 

I am thankful for to-day ! 

The trees are still as fresh and green 

As ever branches were, 
And still in primal vigour green, 

They wave their arms in air, 
Whose burden as they glide along, 

Is, God is here to-day ! 

There is not a bird upon the bough, 

Or leaf upon the tree. 
But in the summer twilight now 

As sweetly sings to me : 
The bleakest wind that winter blows. 

Can chase disease away, 
And shower blessings in the snows 

That hide the earUi to-day ! 

And everywhere a thousand gifts 

Invite us to rejoice — 
To grieve no more the days of yore, 

But raise a thankful voice, 
That tell us though the world were fair 

In years removed from age, 
The earth, and sky, and sea, and air. 

As lovely are to-day ! 

Then tell me not that childhood days 

Alone are fraught with joy — 
That manhood's fancy cannot raise 

The structures of Uie boy : 
The childish mind is lost in dreams 

Of picture far away. 
But man beholds mi^estic themes 

In wonders of to-day ! 

Oh ! ye, whose eyes upbraiding rise. 

Pronouncing fate unjust — 
Who walk the earth, with cherished hopes, 

Low trailing in the dust : 
Discard a false unmanly thrall, 
But hope in Him, who gave you all. 

And thank Him for to-day ! 



A HARD life that of a cobhler, for ever struggling to make both 
ends meet. 
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THE WORLD. 
This sublunary world is the universal stage on which all mankind 
act the various parts of human life, in a lower or higher degree of 
virtue or vice, as the one or other of thew are agreeable to the 
different tempers of their natures and educations, or as they are 
more or less imitators of the good or bad examples which pass 
before them. If piety and prudence become the rule of their 
conduct, peace, amity, and tranquillity, crown their years with 
honour and success. But if they be otherwise minded, and through 
a vehement and restless ferment of an ungovernable passion, they 
suffer their souls to be made a victim to piide and luxury, there is 
nothing can more visibly declare the degeneracy of their nature, 
and the infidelity of their principles, th&n that they cannot submit 
themselves to the rules of God*s Word, and the dispensations of 
Providence. This is that satanical chariot, which hurries sin and 
mischief, with triumph, through the world, and ])rovokes the 
Almighty to let them fall into the condemnation of the wicked. 
Hence comes it to pass, that such men's lives are generally com- 
posed and made of chequer work ; here a light and there a dark 
point ; now appeareth joy, blowing from the uncertain corner of 
vain hopes ; anon, the sorrows of affliction, from just displeasure of 
heaven, surround them with trouble and vexation of mind. In 
this quarter they consider themselves safe libertines in which to 
take me utmost of their revenge ; but, in the next turn of Provi- 
dence's grand wheel of all human affairs, they are encompassed 
with the vexatious affronts of unavoidable disasters. Thus doth 
poor bewildered man fall a contemptible sacrifice to his own 
unruly lusts ; those pregnant domineering tyrants which occasion 
that inward regret, and those restless changes of condition, that 
he can retain no certainty of resolution within himself, nor any 
sure confidence In others, that may bring to perfection his ambi- 
tious projects, but is still restless, and uneasy, under his most 
splendid engagements, and most pleasing apprehensions of success, 
in regard, according to the old age of wisdom and experience. The 
esquire*s ambition prompts him to hunt after knighthood, and 
from thence to a lordly degree, still in progressive motion, never 
acquiescing in any honour of human dignity on this side the 
grave, for these ascending thoughts, being ruled by the spirit of 
pride into every angle of an ambitious mind, makes the man angry 
and vexatious both to himself and others, under every fancied 
opposition that may but seem to intercept the height of his attain- 
ments, and rather than not succeed in his enteiprize, the best of 
his familiars must be made a sacrifice to his passionate and irre- 
concilable malice, and is generally concluded to be the ground and 
occasion of those crying, as well as unchristian murders, which was 
practised and committed by Sir John Eland, in the county of 
York ; he himself being present to behold the actions, performed 
murder by wholesale. 

YOL. II* Q 
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POETS. 

A POET may describe the beauty and the grandeur of nature^ the 
flower of the spring, and the harvest of autumn^ the vicissitudes of 
the tides, and the revolutions of the sky, and praise the Maker for 
His works in lines which no reader shall lay aside. Contemplative 
piety, or the intercourse between God and the human soul, cannot 
be poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, 
and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a biffher state 
than poetry can confer. Omnipotence cannot be exalted, infini^ 
cannot be amplified, perfection cannot be improved. 

THE LITTLE PET PLANT. 

A florist a sweet little blos&om espied, 
Which bloom'd by its ancestors, by the road-side ; 
Its sweetness was simple, its colours were few, 
Yet the blossom look'd fair on the spot where it grew. 
The florist beheld it, and cried-^« I'll enchant, 
The botanical world with this sweet little plan^ 
Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully nursed, 
It shall charm the whole world, though I met with it first 

Under a hedge." 

He carried it home to his hothouse with care, 
And he said, ** Though the rarest exotics are there, 
My little pet plant, when I*Te nourished its stem. 
In tint and in fragrance still imitate them. 
And none shall suspect from the road-side it came, 
' Rodium Sidus ' I'll call it — a capital name ; 
While botanists look through their glasses and view 
Its beauties, they'll never suspect that it grew 

Under a hed^e." 

The little pet plant, when it shook off the dirt 
Of its own native ditch, soon began to be pert, 
And tossed its small head, for perceiving tiiat none 
But exotics were round it, it thought itself one. 
As a wild flower all would have owned it was fair. 
And praised it, though gaudier blossoms were there ; 
But when it assumes hothouse airs, we see thro' 
The forced tints of its leaves, and suspect that it grew 

Under a hedge. 

MORAL. 

In the bye-ways of life, oh ! how many there are. 
Who, being bom under some fortunate star, 
Assisted by beauty or talents, grow rich, 
And bloom in a hothouse instead of a ditch, 
And whilst they disdain not their own simple stem. 
The honours they grasp may gain honour for them ; 
But when, like the little pet plant, such people grow pert. 
We discover their origin lay in the dirt — 

Under a hedge. 



The fairest promises are often fallacious, tbe best founded hopes 
are not alwavs fulfilled. 
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HOW TO DRESS WELL. 
Dr« Johnson, speaking of a lady who was celebrated for dressing 
well, remarked — '' The best evidence that I can give you of her 
perfection in this respect is, that one can never remember what 
the had on** Delicacy of feeling in a lady will prevent her 
putting on anything calculated to attract notice ; and yet a female 
of good taste will dress so as to have every part of her dress 
CQrre^>ond. Thus while she avoids what is showy and attractive, 
etevy thing will be adjusted so as to exhibit symmetry and taste. 



TRUTH. 

" There is no truth in men," said a lady in company ; *' they are 
like musical instruments, which sound a variety of tones." ** In 
other words, madam," said a wit, who chanced to be present, " you 
believe that all men are lyres.** 



A NEAT RETORT. 
** I'd rather vote for the devil than you !" said an elector, in a surly 
tone, to a candidate who was all smile and blandishments. " But 
in the event o( of your friend* s not standing, perhaps you'll favor 
roe with your vote ?*' replied the candidate. We know not the 
result, but the honourable gentleman deserved a plumper for his wit. 



TRUE COURAGE. 

A RESPECTABLE tradesman, with a large family, having sustained 
a serious loss of property, by the failure of some relations, for whom 
he had become security, was asked by a friend, (after he had pulled 
through his liabilities) what means he had adopted to surmount 
difficulties, which would have crushed the spirit, and damped the 
energies of ninety -nine out of a hundred ? " By two very simple 
expedients," was the reply ; ** one was to sell my horse and gig, 
and the other to buy two new aprons." 



A VERY volatile young lord, having married, was lectured upon 
his previous conduct to the fair sex. " Madam," said he, '' you 
may depend upon it this is my last folly." 

He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

Every thing useful or necessary is cheapest; walking is the 
most useful exercise; water the best drink; and plain food the 
most nourishing and healthy diet. Even in knowledge, the most 
useful is the easiest acquired. 

'* What is the feminine of hero ?" asked a pedagogue of a 
young hopeful. ** Shero," was the prompt answer, which took the 
dominee all back. 
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OPINIONS OF AN EDITOR. 

The gentleman who edits the Kentucky Rifle, having heen taken 
to task by a lady correspondent as to what constituted his particular 
faith^ thus puts forward his creed : — '* We believe that Mrs. Zebedee 
was a nice woman, and that Mr. Zebedee was the father of his own 
children. We believe that guano and lime mixed together will 
make splendid hartshorn. It is onr opinion that a donkey's kick 
and editing a newspaper are two of the hardest things in creation. 
We believe that getting ' tight' loosens the morals, but we shall 
always contend that it is cheaper in the long run to try the experi- 
ment with good whisky than with a mean article. We believe that 
a man who can be kept awake six nights in the week with jumping 
toothache, and be 'roused' by a squalling baby just as he has 
fallen into a doze on the seventh night, without getting mad or 
wondering why babies and toothache were invented, is a greater 
philosopher than Newton ; and a greater hero than Leonidas and all 
his Spartans put together. We believe a man is not likely to be 
sick so often if he pays his physician by the year, as if he pays 
him by the visit. We believe that every well-regulated family 
ought always to have one baby in it, just for the fun of the thing. 
We believe that the man who invented tallow candles must have 
been too poor to afford pine knots. It is our opinion that if a 
number of gentlemen are silting together, talking sensibly upon 
some subject, and a lady enters, they will immediately commence 
talking foolishly, and keep it up until she makes her exit. We 
believe they do so by way of complimentary condescension to 
female weakness." 

IMPROMPTU. 

ON BEADINO THE DEATH OF THOMAS TUBNEB LOTHBBIHOTOH, B8Q. 

The minstrel's gone ! the wind's low moan 

Around his quiet hed, - 
No harp can wake him with its tone, 

He slumbers with the dead. 

No earthly cares disturb his rest, 

His minstrelsy is o'er; 
His fragile bark has suiik to rest 

Behind that golden shore. 



Farewell ! the sorrowing task is mine, 
In memory, words to engrave ; 

And may the star of glory shine 
Upon the poet's grave ! 



A FAT man riding upon a lean horse, was asked, '' how it came 
to pass that himself was fat and his horse lean P" He answered, 
" because I feed myself, but I leave the feeding of my horse to 
another." 

A HATTER advertises, that " Watts on the Mind" is of great 
importance, but declares that " what's on the head is of greater." 
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ADVANTAGES OF A LITURGY. 
The advantages of a liturgy are these — 

1. That it prevents absurd, extravagant, or impious addresses 
to God, which in an order of men so numerous as the sacerdotal, 
the folly and enthusiasm of many must always he in danger of 
producing, where the conduct of the public worship is entrusted, 
without restraint or assistance, to the discretion and abilities of 
the officiating minister. 

2. That it prevents the confusion of extemporary prayer, in 
which the congregation being ignorant of each petition before tliey 
hear it, and having little or no time to join in it, after they have 
heard it, are confounded between their attention to the minister and 
to their own devotion. The devotion of the hearer is necessarily 
suspended until a petition be concluded, and before he can assent 
to it, or properly adopt it, that is, before he can address the same 
request to God himself and from himself, his attention is called 
off to keep pace with what succeeds. Add to this, that the mind 
of the hearer is held in continual expectation, and detained from 
its proper business by the very novelty by which it is gratified. A 
congregation may be pleased and affected with the prayers and 
devotion of their minister without joining in them, in like manner 
as an audience oftentimes are with the representation of devotion 
upon the stage ; who, nevertheless, come away without being 
conscious of having exercised any act of devotion themselves. 
Joint prayer, which, among all denominations of Christians, is 
declared the design of " coming together," is prayer in which all 
''join," and not that which one alone in the congregation conceives 
and delivers, and of which the rest are merely hearers. This 
objection seems fundamental, and holds even where the minister's 
office is discharged with every possible advantage and accomplish- 
ment. The labouring recollection and embarrassed or tumultuous 
delivery of many extempore speakers, form an additional objection 
to this mode of public worship, for these imperfections are very 
general, and give great pain to the serious part of a congregation, 
as well as afford a profane diversion to the levity of the other part. 



HONESTY. 

A honest man close buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without and a warm heart within. 



In wealth merit is greater because virtue is greater, in high 
stations, as it is more difficult to be practised, and as it embraces 
a wider diversity of objects. 

Young ladies who faint on being proposed to, can be restored 
to consciousness by just whispering in their ears " that you were 
only joking." 

What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A CLIMATE. 
The Mbany Knickerbocker of August says, " The weather has 
heen all hoi. We saw a woman do her ironing with no other fuel 
than the sunshine. When we came away, she hung her kettle out 
of the window to get the tea ready." 



THE PLOUGHING OF THE SWORD. 

The ploughing of the sword, 

Breaks up the green sward deep. 
And stirs the old foundations, 

Where the baleful passions sleep ; 
The quiet beauty of die vales, 

It rudely sends away, 
And turns the roots of the riren flowers 

To the scorching eye of day. 

And then, they madly sow 

The seeds of bitter strife, 
Ambition, wrath, revenge, 

And stem contempt of life ; 
They wildly scatter o'er the land 

Dissension, pain, and care, 
And fright away the birds of peace. 

And fain would carol there. 

Now call the reapers forth, 

With the thundering cannon's roar, 
Hark ! to the rush of an armed host, 

Like the surge on a rocky shore. 
With tramp, and clang, the warrior's heel 

Doth the red winepress tread. 
And heavily roll the loaded wains 

With their burdens of the dead. 

They reap with murderous sickle, 

'Mid the thrill trumpet's cry. 
Till the mightiest and the lowest, 

In equal ruin lie, 
Till the screaming vulture whets his beak. 

Where the blood- pools blot the green. 
And the gaunt hyena prowls at night 

His dire repast to glean. 

They store the carnage spoil. 

In history's gamer wide 
A reeking, ove^owing crop 

Of crime, and woe, and pride ; 
The widow's pang, the orphan's tear. 

The exulting tyrant's might, 
And the cry of souls for ever lost 

As they take their fearful flight 



A BLACKSMITH made out a hill against one of his customers, in 
which a charge was inserted to he made, for stealing mattocks, hut 
the son of Vulcan who had heen more used to weilding a sledge- 
hammer than studying Dr. Johnson, wrote the following item : — 
'' To stealing two mad ducks, two shillings.** 
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THE TIMES. 

*^ Such is the pressure of times in our town/' said a Birmingham 
manufacturer to his agents in London, who will get up the inside 
of a watch for eighteen shillings. " Pooh ! that is nothing com- 
pared ta London/' replied his friend, " we have a hoy here who 
will get up the inside of a chimney for sixpence/' 

CHATEAU LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Mrs. Haynes has sung " the stately homes of England ;" and 
e?en at the present moment^ when sentiment evaporates in steam^ 
and romance hows its diminished head hefore those stem princi- 
palities, the railways, there still hovers over the country residences 
of the old gentry a halo of the past, through which we gain glimpses 
of the old poetical world now fast fading away. It has occurred 
to me that a plain account of the every-day life of these English 
chateaux might reveal something new to many readers, and at 
the aame time he not uninteresting to habitues. To such time- 
honoured and stately homes, therefore, attention is worthy to 
society at large — ^the thought arises from the reader having visited 
an old manor house, and is thus described :— " The hill on which 
it was built falls gently, undulating in green velvet swells and 
dim-hollows, bounded like the setting of a gem, with a glorious 
girdle of old trees, on which the snn is bestowing a blushing kiss 
at parting. Towards a group of clustering elms, on the right, are 
the fishing ponds; to the left, a little wooded knoll, where at 
spring-tide grow — 

y\o\eU dim, 

But sweeter than the lidt of Juno's eyes 

Or Cytherea's breath." 



THE SCEPTIC ANSWERED. 

'Mf we are to live after death, why don't we have some certain 
knowledge of it ?" said a sceptic to a clergyman. " Why didn't 
you have some knowledge of this world before you came into it P" 
was the caustic reply. 

" Early rising," said Lord Chatham to his son, " I would have 
inscribed on the curtains of your bed, and the walls of your cham- 
ber. If you do not rise early, you can make progress in nothing. 
If you do not set apart your hours of reading, if you suffer your- 
self or any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip 
through your hands, upprofitable and frivolous, and unenjoyed by 

yourself." 

Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a raan healthy, wealthy, and vise. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
necessaries. 
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RUSSIAN PUNISHMENTS. 

The Russians are remarkable for the severity and variety of their 
punishments, which are both inflicted and endured with a wonderful 
insensibility. Peter the Great used to suspend the robbers upon 
the Wolga, and other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed 
to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed themselves to deaths 
hundreds, nay thousands, at a time. The single and double knoute 
were lately inflicted upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both 
of them are excruciating, but in the double knoute, the hands are 
bound behind the prisoner's back ; and the cord being fixed to a 
pulley, lifts him from the ground, with the dislocation of both his 
shoulders, and then his back is in a manner sacrificed by the 
executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild ass's skin. This 
punishment has been so often fatal, that a surgeon generally 
attends the patient to pronounce the moment that it should cease. 
Another barbarous punishment practised in Russia is, first boring 
the tongue of the criminal through with hot iron, and then cutting 
it out ; and even the late Empress Elizabeth, though she prohi* 
bited capital punishments, was forced to give way to the necessity 
of those tortures. From these particulars, many have concluded 
that the feelings of the Russians are diflerent from those of man* 
kind in general. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

There is a flower that blooms at mom, 

A broad and gaily- tinted flower ; 
But though its hues the daj adorn, 

It droops ere evening's twilight hour : — 
And there's a friendship, soon begun, 

That shews as fair, and fades as soon ; 
It cannot bide the setting sun, 

Of adverse fortune's afternoon. 

There is a flower — a tiny flower, 

That courteth not the public eye, 
But hath a known perennial power. 

To tell love's immortality : — 
And there's a friendship that can bide. 

The storms of winter's darkest day, 
That proves whatever fails beside, 

Itself can never know decay. 



" Pa, how many legs has a ship ?" " A ship has no legs my 
child." '*Why pa, the paper says she draws twenty feet, and that 
she ran before the wind." 

Heroic spirits are seldom long at rest, being ambitious to be 
always employed in glorious actions and achievements, as appeared 
in the person of Sir Francis Drake. 

Sloth, like nist, consumes faster than labour wears, while the 
used key is always bright ; if you love life do not squander time* 
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THE TWIN GENII. 

And this world, ye ken, sir, and nane kens better, was made for 
grief as well as for joy. Grief and joy, unlike as they appear in 
face, and figure, are nevertheless sisters, and by fate ana destiny 
their verra lives depend on ane and the same eternal law. Where 
grief banished frae this life, joy and soon divine awa' into the 
resemblance of her departed soror. Ay, his face wad soon be 
wbitei and mair-wo-begone, and they wad soon be buried side by 
aide in ae grave. " II n'y rien plus pr^s du lire que des larmes.^ 

There are twin Genii, wbo strong and mighty, 

Under their guidance mankind retain. 
And the name of the lovely one is Pleasure, 

And the name of the loathly one is Pain. 

Never divided where one can enter, 

Eyer the other comes close behind ; 
And he who his Pleasure his thoughts would centre, 

Surely Pain in the search shall find ! 

Alike they are, tho' in much they differ — 

Strong resemblance is 'twixt the twain ; 
So that sometimes you may question whether 

It can be Pleasure you feel or Pain. 

Thus 'tis that whatever of deep emotion 

Stirreth (he heart — be it grave or gay. 
Tears are the symbol — from feeling's ocean, 

These are the fountains that rise to-day. 

Should this not teach us to calmly welcome 
Pleasure when smiling our hearths beside ? 

If she be the substance, bow dark the shadow ! 
Close doth it follow, the near allied. 

Or if Pain long o'er our threshold hover. 

Let us not question, but Pleasure nigh 
Bideth her time her face to discover 

Bow of hope in a cloudy sky ! 



RATS FOR THE TABLE. 
There are parts of the world besides China where even rats are 
eaten; and such rats as would astonish those accustomed to the 
British species, which^ taking even the largest, are lillipution as 
compared with a native of the East Indies, first satisfactorily des- 
tnribed -by General Hardwick, in the seventh volume of the Lynnom 
Transactions. The specimen he has described was a female, and 
weighed two pounds eleven ounces and a half; its total length 
being two feet two inches and a quarter. He assures us that the 
male grows larger, and weighs three pounds and upwards ; so 
that the natives have before them on table an animal as large as 
a wild rabbit, and doubtless, as they have no prejudices or scruples, 
just as palatable. 

Wisdom is the talent of buying virtuous pleasures at the 
cheapest rate. 

VOL. II. K 
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REMARKS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
He was not a man to be led awiay by pretences to glory, or 
imposed upon by that transparent trickefy, which excites so much 
popukr enthusiasm, and makes scarlet so becoming a colour in 
the eyes of those, who " can be pleased with a rattle," or " tickled 
with a straw." Shakspeare laughed at all toch nonsense, he set 
the buffoon Thirsities to turn it into ridicule, and make it a spectacle 
for the mirth of gods and n>en ; and had heroism been generally 
seen thus, and studied thus, the world would hare got something 
by it, for it would have cut the great connecting link between the 
military destroyers of one age, and those of a later time. Had 
the world looked upon heroism with Shakspeare's eyes, the renown 
of an Achilles would not have been the inspiration of an Alexander, 
nor that of an Alexander have descended on a CsBsar, nor the suc- 
cess of a Caesar have been the stimulus to the ambition of a Napo- 
leon. All this would have been long before brought to an end ; the 
world would have known to what idol they were paying their homage; 
they would have ceased to be parties to the continuance of their 
own misery ; they would have ceased to become the aids and helps 
to the desolation of their own homes ; they would have ceased to 
be the re warders of their own pests and nuisances, and the profferers 
of honours and homage to those from whom they and their children 
reaped nothing, save disappointment, misfortunes, and calamities ; 
they would have ceased to follow these destroyers with shouts 
and acclamations of applause, and instead of striking up at the 
appearance — '' See the conquering hero comes !" they would have 
turned away from them, to have hailed with welcome the author 
of some useful invention, the propagator of some sound instruction, 
the holder of some great and glorious gift of mind, although, per- 
chance, exhibited to them in the person of one of the most lowly 
and miserable of the human race. 



FORCE OF HABIT. 
A RATHER curious instance of the force of habit occurred at the 
premises lately erected in the West Nile Street, Glasgow, on the 
part of one of the workmen employed there. It appears that the 
men engaged in finishing the interior of the house had been in 
the habit of jumping in and out through the large front windows, 
instead of passing by the legitimate entrance. Recently, however, 
this favourite way of entrance and exit had been closed, having 
been filled with large pieces of plate glass. One of the men, after 
loading himself with the tools, to the horror of his companions, 
very coolly took a spring, and cleared the window in high style, 
carrying with him in his progress £\6 worth of glass. On alightmg, 
he really looked like a man walking from a dream, and the bewil- 
dered impression with which he stared at the havoc he had made 
by his gymnastic exploit would have formed a subject for the 
pencil of Wilkie. 
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THE RIGHT LEG. 

Hating noticed that ibis limb was more frequently the teat of 
accidents, than the left, in the wards, 1 made the comparison 
accurately, at one time, of those in the house, and found thai of 
sixteen simple and compound fractures and amputations of the leg 
or thigh, thirteen were in the right, and but three in the left Umb. 
If a hypothesis were allowed, possibly the fact might be explained 
on the idea that it is, in this country, chiefly firom reckleisness and 
overhaste that accidents occur, the ''the best foot forward,** suffering 
the most injury. — Dr. HartthanM in ihe Awurieam Journal rf 
M$dical Scien€$t. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Not only that thy pnissaot aim ooold bend 
The tyrant o{ a world, and conqaering Fate^ 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great ; 
But that in aU thy actione do I find 
Exact propriety. No gnats of mind, 
Fitfhl and wild, bat that continnons state 
Of ordered impulse mariners await, 
In some benignant and enriching wind. 
The breath ordained by Nature. 

Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed ; 
Duty, thine only idol, and serene 
When all are troubled ; in the utmost need. 
Prescient; the country *s servant ever seen, 
Yet soTereign of thyself, whatever may speed. 



LOVE BETTER THAN FEAR. 

The great duty of life is not to give pain ; and the most acute 
reasoner cannot find an excuse for one who voluntarily woiuids 
the heart of a fellow creature. Even for their own sakes, people 
should shew kindness and regard to their dependants. They are 
often better served in trifles, in proportion as they are rather feared 
than loved ; but how small is this gain, compared to the loss sus- 
tained in all the weightier affairs of life. Then the faithful servant 
shews himself at once a friend, while one who serves from fear 
shews himself as an enemy* 

A Yorkshire man and a Leicestershire man contending for 
the superior fertility of their respective counties, the Leicestershire 
man aeclared that he could turn a horse into a field new mown, 
and the next morning the grass would be grown above his hoofs. 
" Pooh ! that's nothing,** cried the Yorkshire man, " you may 
turn a horse into a field in Yorkshire, and not be able to Jind 
him the next morning !*' 

A SMALL leak will sink a great ship. 

God helps them that help themselves. 
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PUNS. 

Tbbt are the wit of words. They are exactly the satne to words; 
which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden discovery of 
relations in language. A pun to he perfect in its kind, should 
contain two distinct meanings : the one common and ohvious, the 
other more remote ; and in the notice which the mind takes of the 
relation between these two sets of words, and in the surprise which 
that relation excites, the pleasure of a pun consists. Miss 
Hamilton, in her book on Education, mentions the instance of a 
boy, so very neglectful, that he could never be brought to read 
the word, patriarch; but whenever he met with it he always, 
pronouncea it partridges, A friend of the writer observed to her, 
that it could hardly be considered as a mere piece of negligence, 
for it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, 
was making game of the patriarchs. Now here are two distinct 
meanings contained in the same phrase ; for to make game of the 
patriarchs is to laugh at them ; or to make game of them is, by a 
very extravagant and laughable sort of ignorance of words, to 
rank them among pheasants, partridges, and other such delicacies, 
which the law takes under its protection, and calls game ; and the 
whole pleasure derived from this pun consists in the sudden dis- 
covery, that two such different meanings are referable to one form 
of expression. I have very little to say about puns; they are in 
very bad repute, and so they ought to be. The wit of language 
is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is veiy deservedly 
driven out of good company. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes 
its appearance, which seems for a moment to redeem its species ; 
but we must not be deceived by them : it is a radically bad race 
of wit. By unremitting persecution, it has been at last got under 
and driven into cloisters — from whence it must never again b& 
suffered to emerge into the light of the world. 



LINES QUOTED BY MRS. BALFOUR, 

On the delivery of two eloquent lectures, given by this highly 
gifted lady, at Oxford, in 1852. The subject was—'' On the 
Female Sovereigns of Europe :" — 

" 'Tig better to be lowly-born, 
And range with hamble lovers in content, 
Than to be perk'd ap in glistering grief, 
And wear a golden crown." 



PENALTY OF PROCRASTINATION. 
" Waiter, 111 take my hat," said a gentleman at a party one 
evening as he was about going home. " What kind of hat did 
you wear ?*' " A bran new hat, that I paid a guinea for this 
morning.'* " Well, sir," said the waiter, *' all the good hats have 
been gone more than two hours." 
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COOKERY BOOK. 

•* Has the cookery book any pictures ?" said Miss lo a 

bookseller. "No, madam/' was the answer. " Why," exclaimed 
the witty and beautiful lady, " what is the use of telling us how 
to make a dinner, if they give us no plaUs P'* 



SICKNESS. 

The nearer we approach the grave, the more frequently are we 
visited by sickness. This may be unpleasant, still it is useful. 
The more afflictions we have, the more willingly we die. 



THE WORLD'S WAIL. 

Why droops the British Standard half mast high, 
On ship-board, spire — from fortilage and keep ? 

Why do Britannia's sons unwonted sigh ? 
Why do her matrons moam — her daaghters weep ? 

Why, fends unfought, do foes, their strife forego, 
Regardless who are faulty, false, or weak ; 

And, in one vast community of woe, 
Thas, meet as friends, who had forgot to speak ? 

Alas ! for Britain, for the human race ! 

Since universal good his valour won ; 
Cold, senseless now, in death's dark resting place, 

Lies — lion-hearted, loyal^ WeUingUm ! 



AN EXCELLENT CREED. 

Three things to love — Courage, gentleness, affectionateness. 
Three things to admire — Intellectual power, dignity, gracefulness. 
Three things to hate — Arrogance, cruelty, ingratitude. 
Three things to despise — Meanness, affectation, envy. 
Three things to reverence — Religion, justice, self-denial. 
Three things to delight in — Beauty, frankness, freedom. 
Three things to wish for — Health, friends, a cheerful spirit. 
Three things to pray for — Faith, peace, purity of heart. 
T%ree things to esteem — Wisdom, prudence, firmness. 
Three things to like — Cordiality, good humour, mirthfulness. 
JTiree things to avoid — Idleness, loquacity, flippant jesting. 
Three things to suspect — Flattery, obsequiousness, sudden affection. 
Three things to cultivate — Good books, good friends, good humour. 
Three things to contend for — The faith, country, friends. 
Three things to govern — The tongue, temper, impulse. 
Three things to be prepared for — Change, decay, death. 



PHILOSOPHY. 



A LAT£ philosopher says, before people take the leap through the 
wedding ring, they should be quite certain that the blanket of 
connubial contentment is held tight on the other side. 
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AN EPITAPH, BY JOHNSON. 
A PROFOs of ingenious epitaphs, I must quote the perfect one of 
Dr. Johnson, on Phillips, the musican. It was actually an im- 
promptu, composed by the great old doctor when at tea in company 
with Garrick. Garrick speaks of the mnsicianf and of some com- 
mon place lines that have been written on him. The doctor 
relapses into a few minutes silence, playing absently with his 
spoon, and then looks up, the light of intellect shining on that 
rough -seamed face, and repeats : — 

** Phillips, whose toach harmonious could remoTO 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless Ioto, 
Rest here, disturbed by poverty no more ; 
Here find the calm (hoa gav'st so oft before, 
Sleep undisturbed, within this special shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine V* 

Few men have left such graceful compliments on record as the 
noble old writer, whom ignorance loves to call *' a bear." 

WELLINGTON. 

In one of the Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, his Grace is 
made to narrate the following anecdote : — " 1 was lately in the 
house of a French Marquis ; they brought in a little child to me ; 
I wanted to take it in my arms, but the child seemed to have a 
great aversion to me, and shrunk from me. So I said to the little 
thing, ' Pourquoi P* and clinging to the nurse, it said, ' // bat 
tout le monae.* I suppose she had heard her nurse say so, and 
thought I should beat her" 



LOUIS XIV. 

In 1762, this king burst into the Dutch provinces at the head of 
a most formidable and numerous army. He passed the Rhine, 
which, from the dryness of the season, was very low. There was 
nothing very hazardous or difficult in his passage, but it sounded 
as a just achievement in the ears of the Parisians, and was magni- 
fied and panegyrized by the wits and poets. The following lines 
are a good specimen of the bombast with which all the actions of 
their king were clothed by them : — 

Le roi parle. A sa parole, 
Plus "vite q'nn trait ne vole, 

On Toit nager nos guerriers ; 
Et lenr ardeur est si rive, 

lis ont cueillus d^s lauriers. 




CONTENTMENT. 
The fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; and he who 
has so little knowledge of human nature, as to seek happiness by 
changing anything but his own disposition, will waste nis life in 
fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs which he purposes to remove. 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE. 

Juvenile — Papa, I have spilt the butter all over the new table 
cover. Papa — Rub the soiled portion briskly with some woollen 
fabric, my dear. Juvenile — What good will that do, papa? 
Papa (clearing his throat) — Why friction generates caloric, which 
volatilizes the oleaginous particles of the stearine matter. 



OF THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMANS. 

Observe the youth who first appears in sight, 

And holds the nearest station to the light, 

Already seems to snaff the vital air, 

And leans jast forward on a shining spear : 

Silvias is he, thy last begotten race, 

Bat first in order sent to fill thy place. 

An Alban name, bat mix'd with Dardan blood, 

Bom in the cover of a shady wood ; 

His fair Lavinia, the surviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 

In Alba he shall fix his royal seat, 

And, bom a king, a race of kings beget 

THE ROMAN RELIGION. 

First to the gods 'tis fitting to prepare 
The due deliberation, and the solemn prayer ; 
For all mankind alike require their grace. 
All bom to want; a miserable race. 

FROM THE BUILDING OF ROME, TO THE DEATH 

OF ROMULUS. 

See Romulos the great, bom to restore 
The crown that once his iigured grandsire wore. 
This prince a priestess of our blood shall bear. 
And like his sire, in arms he shall appear ; 
Two rising crests his royal head adorn ; 
- Bom from a god, himself a godhead bom ; 
His sire already signs him for the skies. 
And marks his seat amidst the deities. 

THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 

By virtue bailt. 
It touched the skies, and spread o'er sheltered urn 
An ample roof — ^by virtue too sustained. 
And balanc'd steady, every tempest sung, 
Innoxiously, or bade it firmly stand. 
But when, with sudden and enormous change. 
The first of mankind sunk into the last, 
As once in virtue, so in vice extreme. 
This universal fabric yielded loose. 
Before ambition still : and thundering down, 
At last between its ruins crushed a world. 



FIDELITY. 
When once fidelity can persuade men that they shall die like 
heasts, they will soon be brought to live like beasts too. 



\ 
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THE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE. 
tfle eabl of 8haftbsbubt*8 speech it thb fbbbmasox's taybbm, 

May 6, 1852. 

Tmb committee, whom I have the houoar to represent, must offer 
you an apology for having called you together at so short a notice, 
and on a Saturday, which is you know, a very bad day for a meeting 
of this description ; nevertheless we were obliged to adopt it, not 
having the choice of any other. Owing to various circumstances, 
there are many persons now quitting London, and that will account 
for the fact, that we have not on the present occasion so over- 
whelming a pressure as we had on similar occasions last year. We 
have met here to-day to celebrate the first anniversanr of the 
Protestant Alliance — an association formed of persons of different 
classes and opinions, members of the Church of England and various 
non-con fonning bodies, but all united together to assert, that which 
they hold in common — the Supremacy of the Word of God, the 
right of private judgment, and the maintenance of civil and religious 
liberty ; and I rejoice to say that the records of the past year will 
shew that the entire harmony of our proceedings, our councils, and 
our operations, have been without even the £adow of disunion ; 
and I do rejoice that the experience of the past gives great ground 
to hope that, in the future, we shall be able to present a common 
front against the advances of our common and deadly enemy. 
Every day's experience has confirmed me more and more in the 
belief of the necessity of such associations as these. I regret that 
they are necessary ; but being necessary, I rejoice to see them 
formed. We might say, " would to Gk>d that all the Lord's people 
were prophets !" but when we see in the present stirring times so 
many lea away by various occupations, by the calls of business, 
and the necessities of toil ; when we see how very little leisure 
many have for thought, reflection, and observation ; when we find 
how many men, though for a moment stirred by a sense of present 
danger, instantly forget it, and, because they see no more of it, 
foolishly imagine that all is aafe ; when we know that meanwhile, 
the enemy never sleeps, that he is ever stealing onwards, and that 
he will, unless the people be roused, take us at an awful advantage ; 
when we see and know all this, we cannot but conclude that such 
an association as this, is indispensably necessary, to warn the 
nnweary, to rouse the sleeping, to enlighten the public by means 
o( writings, public meetings, lectures, and by every other legitimate 
mode, to put before them their danger, and call them to a sense 
of common duty and common resistance. I say that for those 
purposes the institution of such an association as this, is in these 
days, indispensably necessary, and it is for you to lend it all the 
support in your power, in ordisr that we may beget everywhere a 
common " Protestant," emphatically and universally, because our 
efforts are not confined to these kingdoms alone. We look to the 
other side of the channel and hold out the hand of fellowdiip to 
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our Protestant brethren in foreign lands. We look even beyond 
the Atlantic and call upon our brethren in the United States to 
join with us heart and hand, soul and body, in the great work 
which we have undertaken. I rejoice to say, too, that our appeal 
kas not been without an answer. I believe that we have at this 
moment many secret friends, and we know that we have many 
open friends, over the length and breadth of the continent of 
£urope and North America. I am happy to say that the Alliance, 
taking into consideration those great principles and ihe Catholic 
basis on which it stands, have already presented to Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a memorial praying that 
oar negociations with the River Plata, or with any other country, 
where civil and religious liberty are not openly recognized as part 
and parcel of the existence of that country, due care should be 
taken to bespeak for native subjects of the British dominions, and 
for Protestants generally, the right to the free exercise of their 
religion. The Alliance has likewise presented a memorial to his 
Excellency the Minister of the United States (which he has 
favourably received) praying that in any negociations that msiy be 
opened by that country, as the result of its undertaking in the 
matter of Japan, the right of Protestants to exercise their religion 
within the circle of his Imperial Majesty *s dominions should not 
be forgotten. I mention these things to show that our objects are 
CathoHc, and that we are seeking to combine the Protestant spirit 
and Protestant hearts in all parts of the world, in order that we 
may all be prepared, under God s blessing, not only politically 
but spiritually, for that mighty, and J hope, final conflict, that 
cannot now be far distant. Before I conclude, I wish to refer 
but to one point more, a point, however, to which I must refer with 
great delicacy and tenderness. A great constitutional event in this 
kingdom is near at hand, and I do hope and pray that all those, 
who, by the providence of God enjoy political rights, will at the 
same time remember, that there is thrown upon them a great 
responsibility, that " from those to whom much is given, much is 
required," and that if we in this country have enjoyed beyond all 
people on earth — ^ay — beyond any people that have ever existed 
on the face of the earth — great temporal, great political, and 
spiritual advantages ; if we have enjoyed the light of an open Bible 
— if we have enjoyed the benefits of an abundant education and 
free instruction, there is thrown upon every one of us an account 
of responsibility for which he will have to render an account when 
he comes to exercise those great privileges, that have been en- 
trusted to him, not for his own dignity, but for the assertion of 
truth, and the promotion of the great interests of mankind. I 
trust, therefore, that when the time shall come for you all, and all 
others to exercise those high privileges, you will turn over in your 
mind for what they have been conferred ; and pray to God for His 
guidance to direct your conduct according to the answer of your 

VOL. II. s 
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own consciences, and then we shall attain that high position that 
all the surrounding kingdoms of the earth, seeing that we are a 
people guided by the dictates of God's Word in the discharge of 
every domestic, ay, and of every public duty, shall say of as 
according to the promise of God's Word, " Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding people." 

LINES ON THE BIBLE. 

BT SIB WALTBB 800TT. 

Within this awful Tolume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ; 
Happiest they of haman race 
To whom their God has given grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way ; 
And better had (hey ne'er been bom 
Than read to doubt, or read to scorn. 



ITALY. 

Italia, oh, Italia ! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame. 
And annals traced in characters of flame. 



GOLDEN WORDS. 

Live well, and die never ; 
Die well, and live ever. 



PUNCTUALITY. 

A PUNCTUAL man can always find leisure, a negligent one never. 

OMNIBUSES. 
'' I SHOULD think these omnibus wheels would be fatigued, after 
running all day," observed Sam. " Well, yes," replied Setb, 
taking a squint at them^ ** they do appear to be tired." 



WORDS. 

The following words, if spelt backwards or forwards, are the 
same : — " Name no one man." 



There is a family lately started in fashionable life, whose par- 
lour is so brilliantly furnished that they only look at it once in 
two years, and then it is through a smoked glass. 

"There seems to be a little misunderstanding between us," 
as the pumpkin blossom said to the vine, from which the girl's 
foot had severed it." 
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ADVICE TO THE GIRLS. 
Girls, do vou want to get married, and do you want good hus- 
bands P If so, cease to act like fools. Don't take pride in saying 
you never did house worl^ — never cooked a pair of chickens — nevei 
made a bed — and so on. Don't turn up your pietty noses at 
honest industry — never tell your friend that you are not obliged to 
work — when you go a shopping, never take your mother with you 
to ** carry the bundle." 

GENERAL WOLFE. 

Sometime after Wolfe's death, his family wished to give some 
memorial of him to the lady who had been engaged to him, and 
they consulted her, as to the form it should take. Her answer 
was, ''A diamond necklace," and her reason, because she was 
going to be married to another person, and such an ornament 
would be useful. My informant, whose birth, according to the 
*' Peerage," was in 1766, had in her earlier days, often met this 
lady, and described her as shewing remains of beauty, but as no 
wiser than this anecdote would lead us to suppose. 



HOW TO BE KIND. 

A MAN is kind, not in what he gives, but in what he suggests. 
He who works for me trains me to imbecility ; he who shews me 
my own resources trains me to self-reliance, and enables me to 
work for myself. 

ON THE CAPE WAR, 1862. 

SABL OBEY, SECBBTIBT OF THE COLONIES. 

Mankind bad long disputed at the Cape 
About the devil's colour and bis shape ; 
The English held that he was black as night, 
The Hottentots asserted that he was white ; 
But now they split the difiference, and say, 
They're both quite satisfied the devil's Ohrey. 



AFTER YOU, SIR. 

The two railway companies, tbe York and Berwick, and Leeds 
and Northern, have been striving like rival singers, which could 
go the lowest. A director of one of the lines, stepping into a 
booking-office on the other line, where he believed himself unknown, 
accosted the clerk, saying to him ** What is your fare to Leeds ?" 
Slily smiling, the clerk (who pierced his incog,) blandly replied, 
" We follow you, sir ; whatever you charge, our fare is sixpence 
less." 

A YOUNG student at a Veterinary College, being asked ''If a 
broken-winded horse was brought to him for cure, what he would 
advise ? promptly replied, *' To sell him as soon as possible," 
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STANZAS. 

Panting heart, lie still ! 

Thy time, thy time shall come ; 
Soon 'thou Shalt Uke thy fill 

Of other things than gloom ; 
Thoa shalt he free to do and will ; 
Then panting heart, lie stilL 

Cold death, pale and grim. 
Thy stragglings hard, lo live, 

When trembled every limb 
And I no hope coald give ; 

Dejected, bleeding, pale and wan, 

Yet still thou batUed on. 

Warfare with the world. 
Brave heart, beg^n with thee, 

Ere others from them hurled 
Their youth's simplicity ; 

Yet we the straggling flag unfurled, 

And hoping, onward whirled. 

Panting heart, lie still ! 

This breast — I feel thee beat — 
Art telling of each ill, 

This world of deep deceit 
Has heaped upon us day by day. 
While toiling on our way. 

If so, take thy fill— 

A rotten world of cant, 
Its brimming cup doth spill — 

Its piety is rant. 
Truth and love are imagery. 
All, all is vanity. 

Pomp and bloated pride 
Stalk forth in every grade, 

^Vhile justice is belied, 
Corruption is arrayed — 

In flaunting robes and tinsel bright, 

And sheds a sickly light. 

Art thou asking me, 
When we to scenes more bright, 

Over the dark blue sea 
Shall take our happy flight, 

When then shah beat with stronger life^ 

At leaving care and strife ? 

If so, panting heart 

Thou'rt weak to brave the storm. 
Make strong ere we depart 

I'his thin and sickly form. 
For death poor me might smiling greet. 
Then thou would'st cease to beat. 

Panting heart, lie still ! 

Thy time, thy time shall come ; 
Soon thou shalt take thy fill 

Of other things than gloom ; 
Thou shalt be free to do and will; 
Then panting heart, lie still. 
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EDUCATION. 

The worst education which teaches self-denial, is hetter than the 
hest which teaches everything hut that. 



CORRECT TASTE. 

Fielding mentions a clergyman who preferred pafich to wine, 
for this orthodox reason, that the former was a liquor no where 
spoken against in the Scriptures. 



ECCENTRICITY. 

Among the peculiarities of Cavendish, the celebrated chemist and 
natural philosopher, was his excessive dislike of women. On the 
authority of an old inhabitant of Clapham, it is stated that Caven- 
dish would never see a female servant, and if an unfortunate maid 
ever shewed herself she was instantly dismissed. He was in the 
habit of ordering his dinner daily, by a note, which he left on the 
hall table, whence the housekeeper was to take it ; and such was 
his horror of the sex, that having one day met a maid servant on 
the stairs, with a broom and a pail, he immediately ordered a back 
stairs to be built. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is like a head-strong horse, that throws the rider. 



PUNGENT WIT. 
A COUPLE of Irishmen, who had been long in this country, met 
at an inn, and called for dinner. As it so happens, there was a 
dish of horseradish grated for dinner. Pat thinking it was some- 
thing to be eaten with a spoon, put a large spoonful into his mouth. 
The tears immediately filled his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. 
His companion saw it, and said " Pat, what is the matter ?" " I 

was just thinking of my poor father, that was hanged in , 

Ireland," answered Pat. But Jemmy soon filled his mouth with 
the same, and as the tears gushed from his eyes also, Pat says 
"What's the matter, what has happened to ye ?" " Ah !" says 
Jemmy, " I was just thinking what a pity it was that you were 
not hanged when your father was !" 

A New York paper advertises '' Bookbinder's Skins," for sqje. 
This is positively shocking. 

When worthy men fall out, only one of them may be faulty, 
at first; but if strife continues long, commonly both become guilty. 

T^B sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

Love at first sight — a mother for her new-born infant. 
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TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

A DEFINITION of true friendship is oot difficult, though un- 
happily the requisite ingredients are rare. According to Pliny, 
the old Roman friendship, was a composition of several in- 
gredients, of which the principal was union of hearts, a fine 
flower that grew in several parts of the empire ; sincerity, frank- 
ness, disinterestedness, pity, and tenderness, of each an equal 
quantity ; these were called perpetual kind wishes and serenity of 
temper : and the whole was strongly perfumed with the desire of 
pleasing, which gave it a most grateful smell, and was a sure res- 
torative in all sorts of vapours. This cordial, thus prepared, was 
of so durahle a nature, that no length of time could waste it : and 
what is very remarkahle (says our author) it increased in weight 
and value the longer you kept it. This fine recipe has heen most 
grossly adulterated hy the modems. 

SPIRITS OF THE PAST. 

EXTRACT FBOM AN HI8T0BICAL POEM, BY NICHOLAS MITCHELL. 

Who has not read with thrilling interest, the story in the Holy 
Scriptures, of" Jeptha's daughter," the victim of her father's rash 
vow. We leave the reader to imagine the description here given 
of this historical narrative down to its close, which is extracted as 
a specimen of the gifted author's poetical genius and talent : — 

No word, no sigh, no struggle — meekly there 

Bent Jeptba's child — aboTe her shone the steel ; 
Her father hid bis face in stiU despair, 

For oh ! he felt too much to 9eem to feel. 
Thou sun in darkness veil (hy gladsome ray, 

Nor the sad closing scene of blood reveal ! 
'Tis past — she sinks ; as twilight creeps on day, 

Death's shadow o'er her beauty slowly steal ; 
In eyes, where soul late beamed— expires the light, 
And charm by charm departs — now all is night. 

Sleep maid of Gilead ! where the mountain rose 

Breathes its sweet breath, with infant flowers of spring ; 
Thy memory is as sweet ; at twilight's close 

There shall her mellowest song the wild-bird sing ; 
Thy heart was pure as pearls in ocean shrin'd, 

Ere to the day their beauty divers bring ; 
A star without a cloud by gentle mind ; 

Ages a halo round thy sorrows fling : 
While love has sighs, and pity tears to give, 

Poor martyr'd Hebrew maid ! thy name shall live. 



A COBBLER at Leydon, who used to attend the public disputa- 
tions held at the academy, was once asked if he understood Latin. 
" No," replied the mechanic ; '' but I know who is wrong in the 
argument." " How ?" replied his friend. ''Why, by seeing who 
is angry first." 

Bustle is not industry, any more than impudence is courage. 



I 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Is that animal better, that hath two or three mountains to graze 
on, than a little bee that feeds on dew or manna, and lives on what 
falls every morning from the storehouses of heaven, clouds, and 
Providence P Can a man quench his thirst better out of a river 
than a full urn P or drink better from the fountain which is finely 
paved with marble than when it swells over the green turf P 



IMPROMPTU. 

DEDIOATBD TO MISS J. JONES, ON BEADING HEB ALBUM. 

Miss Jones, will you permit me to express, 
T' express, permit me — ask not why or whence — 

A lively sense of my deep gratefalness, 
Of my grfttefulnets a lively sense ? 



A COUPLET. 
There is an old couplet which runs thus — 

The real worth of any thing 
Is just as much as it will bring. 



THE WISEST MEN THE MOST FORBEARING. 
In order to love mankind, expect but little from them ; in order to 
view their faults, without bitterness, we must accustom ourselves 
to pardon them, and to perceive that indulgence is a justice which 
frail humanity has a right to demand from wisdom. Now, nothing 
tends more to dispose us to indulgence — to close our hearts against 
hatred — to open them to the principles of a humane and soft 
mortality, than a profound knowledge of the human heart. Ac- 
cordingly, the wisest men have been always the most indulgent. 



A NEW SECT. 

" Sir," said a little blustering man to his religious opponent, ** I 
say, sir, to what sect do you think I belong P" " Well, I don't 
exactly know," replied the other, " but to judge from your make, 
size, and appearance, I should say you belonged to a class called 
the in-sect (insect). 

Roving Roderick Romilly rode round Rochester, to present 
Rhoda Rathbury with rare rhododendron ; but Rhoda Rathbury 
rudely repulsed roving Roderick, because Rasselas Ratchranderven 
had brought her a resplendent ruby ring, rich and rare. So loving 
Roderick Romilly rode back round Rochester in rampant rage, 
and refused to revisit rosy Rhoda Rathbury again. 

Pride either finds a desert or makes one ; submission cannot 
tame its ferocity, nor satiety fill its voracity, and it requires very 
costly food — its keepers* happiness. 
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WORDS ALTERING IN MEANING. 

What a multitude of words> originally harmless, have assumed a 
harmful, as their secondary meaning; how many worthy have ac- 
quired an unworthy. Thus, knave, meant once no more than a lad ; 
villain, than a peasant ; a boor, was only a farmer ; & churl, but a 
strong fellow. " Time server," was used two hundred years ago 
quite as often for one in an honourable, as in a dishonourable 
sense ; " serving the time," '^ there was a time," when " conceit" 
had nothing conceited in them ; " officious" had reference to offices 
of kindness, not of busy meddling ; ^' moody" was that which per- 
tained to a man's mood, without any gloom or suUenness implied ; 
" demure," (which is des moeurs, of good manners) conveyed no 
hint, as it does now, of an overdoing of the outward demonstrations 
of modesty ; in " crafty," and " cunning," there was nothing of 
crooked wisdom employed, but only knowledge and skill ; " craft," 
indeed, still retains very often its more honourable use, a man's 
" craft " being his skill, and the trade in which he was skilled. 
And think you that the Magdalene could have ever given us 
" maudlin " in its present contemptuous application, if the tears of 
the penitential weeping had been held in due honour in the world P 



TALENTS. 

Talents, angels bright, 
If wanting worth, are sbining instruments 
In false ambition's hands to finish faalts 
Illastrious, and give infamy renown. 



A CROWN. 

A crown ! What is it ? 

To hear their murmurs, feel their discontent, 

To sink beneath a load of splendid care ! 

To have your best success ascribed to Fortune ! 

And Fortune's failures all ascribed to you ! 

It is to sit upon a joyous height, 

To every blast of changing fate exposed ! 

Too high for hope ! too great for happiness ! 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY FOR THE BOURDOIR. 

It has been remarked that ladies have generally a great fear of 
lightning, and this has been superficially ascribed to their natural 
timidity; but the truth is, that it arises from their conciousness of 
being attractive. 

" I SAY, Deacon Snowball, where did de Mexicans suffer de 
most ?" " Why, in de feet (defeat), to be sure. What you ask 
such silly questions for ?" 

Man perishes in pursuit of wealth as birds meet with destruc* 
lion in search of food. 
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JACOB GRIMM, ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The following passage, from a treatise, " on the origin of language," 
delivered in 1861, before the Royal Academy, in Berlin, by the 
celebrated philologian, Jacob Grimm, will be interesting to every 
Englishman. After passing in review the various languages which 
have prevailed in the world frem the earliest ages to the present 
time, and endeavouring to shew, that the fulness of vocal sounds, 
and the variety and richness of inflexion which distinguishes the 
languages of antiquity, are more than compensated for in the 
dialects of modem Europe ; by a freer use of particles and medial 
sounds, he proceeds to pass the following judgment on the English 
language : — *' As the four or five cases of the Greek and Latin 
nouns appear in themselves inferior in power to the fourteen of the 
finishing language, and yet the latter, with its more apparent than 
real elasticity, is able to do far less ; so the injury done to our 
modern European languages, by the loss of the redundant forms 
of the Greek verb, which we either paraphrase, or leave altogether 
unexpressed, is not nearly so great as is generally supposed. In 
regard to the importance and the results of these enquiries, I may, 
I think, conclude my task with one remarkable and decisive 
example. No modern language has derived a greater degree of 
power and strength from its disregard of all the laws of sound, 
and the dropping of nearly all inflections, than the English. This 
language owes to its abundance of free medial tones, which may 
be learned indeed, but which no rules can teach, a power of ex- 
pression such as never, perhaps, was possessed by any human 
tongue. Its altogether intellectual and singularly happy founda- 
tion and development arose from a surprising alliance between the 
two noblest languages of antiquity — the German, and the Romanes- 
que — the relation of which to each other is well known to be such, 
that the former supplies the material foundations, the latter, the 
abstract notions. Yes, truly, the English language, by which not 
in vain, the greatest poet of modem times, I can only mean 
Shakspeare, was begotten and mustered with strength ; the English 
language, I say, may with good reason call itself an universal lan- 
guage, and seems chosen, like the English people, to rule in future 
times, in a still greater degree, in all the corners of the earth. For 
in richness, in sound reason, and flexibility, no modern language, 
can be compared with it ; not even the German, which is torn as 
we ourselves are torn, and must shake off many a weakness before 
it can enter the list with the English. Yet it offers many pleasing 
reminiscences, and who would wish to rob it of hope ? The beauty 
of human speech bloomed not in its earliest, but in its middle 
period : its noblest fruits will be gathered by posterity.*' 

*' My gracious," said an urchin of New York, on beholding an 
English carriage with three footmen in livery, " well if it does 
not take three Britishers to make a niggar." 
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AS CLEAR AS THE NOSE ON YOUR FACE. 

Considering the immense variety of smells that emanate from 
the Thames, what a capital speculation that river would he, if it 
could hut he made to pay one per (s) cent. 



A SISTERS LOVE ! 

When o'er my dark and wayward soul 
The clouds of nameless sorrow roll ; 
When hope no more her wrath will twine 
And memory sits at sorrow's shrine ; 
Nor oaght to joy my soul can move, 
I muse upon a Sister's Lore ! 

When tir'd with study's graver toil, 
I pant for sweet affection's smile, 
And seek with restless hopes of fame, 
Would half forego the panting aim ; 
I drop the book — and thought will rove, 
To greet a Sister's priceless Lore ! 

When all the world seems cold and stem, 
And bids the bosom vainly yearn; 
When woman's heart is lightly chang'd. 
And friendship weeps o'er looks estrang'd ; 
I turn from all the pangs I prove, 
To hail a Sister's changeless Love ! 

And, oh ! at shadowy close of even. 
When quiet wings the soul to Heaven; 
When the long toils of lingering day, 
And all its cares are swept away ; 
Then — while my thoughts are rapt above. 
Then must I prize a Sister's Love ! 



" Mr. Showman, what is that ?" " That, my dear, is the 
rhinocercrow. He is cousing Germon, or Dutch relative to the 
unicorn. He was horn in the desert, Saty Ann, and feeds on the 
hamhoo and missionaries. He never leaves his house unless he 
moves, in which case he goes somewhere else, unless he is over- 
taken hy the dark. He is a very courageous critter, and always 
whips when he conquers. He was hrought to this country much 
against his will, which accounts for his low spirits whien he's 
melancholy and dejected. He is now somewhat aged, although he 
'has seen the day when he was the youngest specimen of animated 
nature in the world. Pass on, my little dear, and allow the ladies 
to survey the ring-tailed monkey, a hanimal that can stand hanging 
like a feller critter, only it's reversed." 

Ira man empty his purse into his head no one can take it 
from him. 

Bulls are not confined to Ireland. There is a perpetual adver- 
tisement in the London papers of " unmarketable shares" every 
description of which the advertiser states *' lie continues to buy 
and selir 
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PREACHING. 

" Ah ! sir/' exclaimed an elder, in a tone of pathetic recollection 
of Irving, " our late minister was the man. He was a pourfu* 
preacher, for i the short time he delivered the word amang us he 
knock'd three pulpits to pieces, and danged the insides out of five 
hihles." 

RAILWAY LITERATURE. 

Book-stall keeper — Book ma*am, yes, ma'am. Here's a 
popular hook, hy an eminent surgeon, just published, " Broken 
Legs; and how to mend them ;" or would you like the last num- 
ber of " The Railway Operator ?" 

CHOLERA. 

The wrath of God rides on the rushing gales, 

The glatton quakes, the cowering drunkard quails ; 

A deadly vapour lurks uiiseen in air, 

By day and night the winds its poison bear. 

Blasting the breath of all human race, 

Changing man's dwelling to a burial place ; 

Not fdl &e medicines the druggists' keep 

Can shield us from the grave's long dismal sleep ; 

Not all the sapient Faculty protect 

One life, one day ; — ah t never then neglect 

To watch and pray, and buckle for the fight, 

For Azrael, cometh like a thief by night ; 

And man's cold corse is crush'd beneath the sod — 

His spirit in the presence of its God : 

Ere he hath time to breathe a fervant pray'r. 

He perishes — the victim of the air. 



NO MORE SEA SICKNESS, 

This dreadful malady may be avoided with certainty by never 
going to sea. Testimonials •from upwards of one hundred respect- 
able inhabitants of Warwickshire, who have never left that county 
since their birth, may be seen at our ofiice. 

Harry Erskine, of facetious memory, was retained for a 
female named ''Tickle," against whom an action had been brought. 
On the trial, he commenced his address to the Court thus — 
''Tickle, my client, the defendant, my lord." The audience, 
amused with the oddity of the speech, were almost driven into 
hysterics, by the judge replying, " Tickle her yourself, Harry ; 
you are as well able to do it as I !" 

A PRETTY good joke was perpetrated upon Mr. Justice Hand 
at the present circuit in this county. A juror on asking to be dis- 
charged from serving, gave as a reason, that he had listened to the 
judge's charge to the grand jury, and could not make sense of it. 
'—Saratago (JSTew York) Republican, 
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REMEMBRANCE. 

" The remembrance of youth if a sigh." 

Man hath a weary pilgrimage, 

As through the world he wends ; 
On every stage, from youth to age, 

Still discontent attends. 
With heaviness he casts his eye 

Upon the road before, 
And still rememhers with a sigh 

The days that are no more. 
To school the little exile goes, 

Tom from his mother's arms— 
What then shall sooth his earliest woes, 

When novelty hath lost its charms ? 
Condemned to suffer through the day 
Restraint which no reward can pay, 

And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours. 

Before his wished return. 
From hard controul and tyrant rule. 
The unfeeling discipline of school, 

In thought he loves to roam ; 
And tears will struggle in his eye. 
While he remembers with a sigh. 

The comforts of his home. 
Youth comes ; the toils and cares of life 

Torment the restless mind ; 
Where shall the tired and harrassed heart 

Its consolation find ? 
Then is not youth as fancy tells, 

Life's summer prime of joy ? 

^ Ah, no ! for hopes too long delay 'd. 

And feelings blasted or betrayed. 

The fabled bliss destroy ; 
And youth remembers with a sigh, 

Tb<B careless days of infancy ; 
Mature's manhood now arrives. 

And other thoughts come*on; 
But with the baseless hopes of youth 

Its generous warmth is gone i 
Cold calculating cares succeed. 
The timid thought, the weary deed. 

The dull realities of truth ; 
Back on the past he turns his eye, 
Remembering with an envious sigh 

The happy dreams of youth. 
So reaches he the latter stage 
Of this our mortal pilgrimage. 

With feeble step and slow ; 
New ills that latter stage await, 
An old experience learns too late 

That all is vanity below. 
Life's vain delusions are gone by, 

Its idle hopes are o'er. 
Yet age remembers with a sigh 

The days that are no more. 

SOUTHBT. 



^ 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

There is a time coming when our warfare shall he accomplished, 
our views enlarged, our Tight increased ; then with what transport 
of adoration and love shall we look hack upon the way hy which 
the Lord led us P We shall then see and acknowledge that mercy 
and goodness directed every step; we shall see that what our 
ignorance once called adversities and evils, were in reality blessings 
which we could not have done well without — that nothing befell 
as without a cause — that no trouble came upon us sooner, or 
pressed us more heavily, or continued longer, than our case 
required. In a word, that our many afflictions, were each in their 
place among the means employed, by divine grace and wisdom, 
to bring us to the possession of " that exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory which the Lord has prepared for his people ;" and even 
in this imperfect state, though we are seldom able to judge aright, of 
our present circumstances, yet if wc look upon the years of our past 
life, and compare the dispensations we have been brought through, 
with the frame of our minds, under each successive period — if we 
consider how wcmderfully one thing has been connected with 
another, so that what we now number amongst our greatest advan- 
tages, perhaps, took their first rise from incidents which we thought 
hardly worth our notice ; and that we have sometimes escaped the 
greatest dangers that threatened us, not by any wisdom or fore- 
sight of our own, but by the intervention of circumstances which 
we neither desired nor thought of; I say when we compare and 
consider these things, by the light afforded us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, we may collect indisputable proof, from the narrow circle of 
our own concerns, that the wise and good providence of God 
watches over His people from the earliest moment of their life, 
overrules and guards them through all their wanderings, in a 
state of ignorance, and leads them in a way they know not, till at 
length His providence and grace concur in those events and 
impressions, which bring them to the knowledge of Him and 
themselves. 

The editor of an American paper says, that he has three times 
put on a clean shirt for the purpose of calling on the Governor of 
his State, but did not see him, and concludes an account of his 
disappointment with the following notice: — "The Governor is 
respectfully informed that we cannot afford to make another such 
a run on our linen, and if we have the honour of making his 
acquaintance, he will have no reason to complain if we are not 
altogether in trim.*' 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very carse : 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

There are but few who know how to be idle and innocent. 
By doing nothing w« learn to do ill. 

If you would not be known to do any thing, never do it. 
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MERIT. 

It is as meritorious to attempt sharing in a good roan*s heart, as 
it is contemptible to have a design upon a rich man's money. A 
noble nature aims its attentions breast high ; a mean mind levels 
its paltry assiduities at the pocket. 



PLEASURE. 

Pleasure owes its greatest zest to anticipation. The promise of 
a shilling fiddle will keep a schoolboy in happiness for a year. 
The fun connected with its possession will expire in an hour. 
Now what is true of schoolboys, is equally true of men. Ml they 
differ in is the price of their Jiddles. 



MORNING TWILIGHT. 

BT MABT MABIA COLLIHO, A 8BBTABT OIBL. 

Through the vales, the breezes sigh ; 

Twilight opes her bashful eye ; 

Peeping from the east, she brings 

Dewdrops on her dusky wings ; 

And the lark, with wak'ning lay, 

Upsprings the harbinger of day. 

Now behold ! the blushing sky 

Tells the bridegroom sun is nigh ; 

Nature tunes her joyful lyre, 

And the trembling stars retire. 

In the east, in crimson drest. 

Ushers nature's welcome guest 

And the mountains of the west. 

Seem to lift their azure heads, 

Jealous of the smile he sheds. 

Glory beaming from on high. 

Charms derotton's lifted eye ; 

Bliss, to which sluggards ne'er were bom. 

Waits the attendant of the mom« 



CHARACTER. 
A Mrs. Davy, giving evidence to character, in the case of a 
woman charged with theft, said she was "a decent honest drunken 
creature." 

"Where there is a will there is a way," as the country cousin 
remarked, when he at last found his road to Doctor's Commons, 

One of the curiosities of nature is the demeanour of a landlady 
to a hoarder who is behind in his payments, compared with her 
deportment to one who always has a pocket full of money, and 
occasionally takes one of her daughters to the theatre. 

" Do you know, sirrah, where those wicked hoys go to, who 
play marbles on a Sunday ?" " Yes, your vorship ; some on 'em 
goes to the common, and some on 'em goes down by the river side." 
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REFLECTION AND RESOLUTION. 
The keeper of a grogerj, in New York, happened one day lo 
break one of his tumblers. He stood for a moment looking at the 
fragments, reflecting on his loss, and then turning to his assistant, 
he cried out " Tom, put a quart of water in that old cognac.*' 

COLERIDGE ON HORSEBACK. 
Coleridge was a remarkably awkward horseman, so much so, 
as generally to attract notice. He was once riding along the 
turnpike road, in the county of Durham, when a wag, approaching 
him, noticed his peculiarity, and quite mistaking his man, thought 
the rider a fine subject for a little sport, when as he drew near, he 
thus accosted Mr. C. — '' I say, young man, did you meet a 
tailor on the road ?" " Yes," replied Mr. C, who was never at 
a loss for a rejoinder, " I did ; and he told me, if I went a little 
further, I should meet a goose /" The assailant was struck dumb, 
while the traveller jogged on. 

AN IRISH MONARCH IN HENRY THE SECOND'S 

TIME. 

In one fight, early in the war, they cut off three hundred heads, 
and laid them before M'c Murrough, who turned them every one 
up with his hands, rejoicing, and coming to one which was the 
head of a man whom he had very much disliked, grasped it by 
the hair and ears, and tore off the nose and lips with his teeth. 
You may judge from this, what kind of a gentleman an Irish king^ 
in those times was. The captives, all through this war, were 
horribly treated ; the victorious party making nothing of breaking 
their limbs, and casting them into the sea, from the tops of high 
rocks. It was in the midst of the miseries and cruelties attendant 
on the taking of Waterford, where the dead lay piled in the streets, 
and the filthy gutters ran with blood, that Strongbow married Eva. 
An odious marriage company those mounds of corpses must have 
made, and one quite worthy of the young lady's father. 



MIND HOW YOU TIE YOUR GARTERS. 
A YOUNG lady at Bath, died lately from rupturing a blood vessel, 
by tying her garters too tight. 

At the examination of a parochial school, a reverend gentleman 
Was asking a class the meaning of words. They answered very 
well till he gave " back-biter." This seemed a puzzler. It went 
down the class, till it came to a simple little urchin, who look'd 
sheepishly knowing, and said "It may be a flea." 

On a board near Cheetham Street, Rochdale, is the following : — 
" Bleeding with leeches, by John and Mary, as the case may be." 
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DOMESTIC BLISS. 

Domestic — Here's Miss Bradshaw^ mum, has just come ; she's 
gone up stairs, mum. Angelina — Oh, very well, I will. Edwin 
— Bradshaw ! Who the deuce is Miss Bradshaw ? Angelina 
— Oh, its nothing of consequence, dear ; shall I give you some 
more tea, dear. Edwin — Yes, hut who is Miss Bradshaw P why 
can't you tell me who Miss Bradshaw is P Angelina — La ! 
If you must know, its the dressmaker ! ! ! 



LINES IN PRAISE OF A GOOSE-QUILL. 

BY BISHOP ATTBBBUBT. 

The words of the wise man thus preach to us all — 

** Despise not the worth of those things that are small ;*' 

The quill of the goose is a very small thing, 

Yet it feathers the arrow that flies from the string ; 

Makes the bird it belongs to rise high in its flight. 

And the jack it has oiled against dinner go right ; 

It brightens the floor, when turned to a broom, 

And brushes down cobwebs at the top of the room ; 

Its plumage by age into figures is wrought, 

Its soft as the hand, and quick as the thought; 

It warms in a muff', and cools in a screen, 

It is good to be fel^ it is good to be seen ; 

When, wantonly waving, it makes a fine show 

On the crest of the warrior, or bat o( the beau. 

The quill of the goose (I shall never have done, 

If thro' all its perfections and praises I run,) 

Makes the harpsicord vocal, which else would be mute, 

And enlivens the sound, the sweet sound of the flute ; 

Records what is written, in verse or in prose, 

By Ramsay, by Cambray, by Boyle or Despraeuz. 

Therefore did the wise man thns preach to us all, 

'< Despise not the worth of those tilings that are small.'* 



SALE OF A HORSE. 

An auctioneer, having a horse to sell, that could not be induced to 
go over a bridge, which lay in the way of his roaster's country 
residence, advertised him as *' sold for no fault, but that his owner 
was desirous of going out of the city." 



MAN. 

A RESERVED man is in continual conflict with the social part of 
his nature, and even grudges himself the laugh into which he is 
sometimes betrayed. 

The Magnet gives an account of a publican who was married 
to the second the day after his first wife died; and three days 
after marriage, the second attended the funeral of the first in deep 
mouniing, in company with her husband. 
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PLAY AND IDLENESS. 
A GENTLEMAN oDce said on a man who was to be hanged for 
sheep-stealingy " that he had always been too fond of play and 
idleness, and used to neglect his work and his duty ; and so from 
little faults, he got on to great ones, till at last he committed the 
crime." No one can ever tell, when once he allows himself to do 
wrong, bow bad he may come to be. It has been observed, that 
it is a comfort to think gentlemen need not be afraid of being 
hanged for sheep-stealing, becaase their temptations are not so 
great as the poor man's to do those acts on which the law compels 
such a sentence to be carried out. Besides, it is to be hoped, they 
have a better knowledge of what is right and wrong, than those 
poor creatures who have, perhaps, no kind friends to teach them 
their duty. Yet many who ought to know better, do many very 
wrong things : and though the rich may escape being brought to 
trial here, Siere is a far more awful trial which thev will be brought 
to when they die. And if we shrink at the thought of standing up 
before an earthly judge, how much more shall we shrink when we 
come to stand, at the last da^, before our Heavenly Judge, if our 
conduct has not been accordmg to His law. 



ON AN HOUR GLASS. 

Mark ! the golden grains that pass, 

Brightly through this channel'd glass, 

Measuring by their ceaseless fall, 

Heaven's most precious gift to all ! 

Pauseless — till its sand be done, 

See the shining current run, 

Till, its inward treasure shed, 

(Lo I another hour has fled !) 

Its task performed, its travail past. 

Like mortal man, it rests at last. 

Yet let some hand invert its frame. 

And all its powers return the same — 

For all the golden grains remain 

To work their little hour again. 

But who shall turn the glass for man, 

From which the golden current ran. 

Collect again the precious sand 

Which Time has scattered with his hand. 

Bring back life's stream with vital power, 

And bid it run another hour ? 

A thousand years of toil were vain 

To gather up a single grain. 



FRATERNITY. 
On the arrest of Auguste Blanqui, lists of proscriptions were found 
at his lodgings^ at the head of which figured his brother, and his 
former schoolmaster, M. Massia. This brother formerly devoted 
800 francs per annum from his limited salary for the education of 
Auguste ! ! ! 
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ROYAL PERFORMERS. 

Oncb at Marie Antionette*8 private theatre, the little eomic opera 
of Rose and CoUu was performed by the Royal Family and Court. 
The Queen played in it ; and just at she fimshed one of the songSy 
a sharp hiss was heard. The spectators looked at each other in 
surprise ; but M. Antoinette, who felt at once that in all the crowd 
of grandees and courtiers there was but one person who would ven- 
ture to take such a liberty, came forward to the front of the stage, 
and addressed herself to the King. After saluting the audience 
— " Sir," said she, " since you are not satisfied with my singing, 
if you will take the trouble to step out, your money shall be 
returned at the entrance." A thunder of applause greeted this 
sally, in which the King joined most heartily. 



ON FOX-HUNTING. 

Are you an admirer of scenery, an amateur, or an artist ? have vou 
traversed Greece and Italy, Switzerland and Norway, in searcn of 
the picturesque P You do not know the beauties of your own 
country, until having hunted from Northumberland to Cornwall, 
you have viewed various counties under the three aspects of a fox- 
hunter's day — '' the rooming ride, the run, and the return home." 
The morning ride, slowly pacing full of expectation, your horse 
pleased as yourself; sharp and clear in the grey atmosphere, the 
leafless trees, and white farm houses stand out; the gorgeous 
pheasant feeds rapidly in the neighbouring fields ; the partridge 
cowers in the fallow, under clods of its own colour; the mist hangs 
on the hills in the horizon. With eager eyes you take all in, 
nothing escapes you ; you have cast on care for the day. How 
pleasant and cheerful everything and every one looks ! Even the 
cocks and hens, scratching by the road -side, have a friendly air. 
The turnpike man relaxes, in favour of your pink, his usual grim- 
ness. A tramping woman, with one child at her back, and two 
running beside her, asks charity ; you suspect she is an impostor, 
but she looks cold and pitiful ; you give her a shilling, and the 
next day feel glad you aid so. To your mind the well* cultivated 
land looks beautiful. In the monotony of ten acres of turnips, you 
see a hundred pictures of English farming life ; well-fed cattle, 
good wheat crops, and a little barley for beer. And not less 
beautiful is the wild gorse-covered moor, never to be reclaimed, I 
hope; when the wiry white-headed, bright-eyed himtsman sits 
motionless on his old white horse, surrounded by the pied pack, a 
study for Landseer. But if the morning ride create unexecuted 
cabinet pictures, and unwritten sonnets, " the find, the mn/* tb9 
following along the bro«>k intersected vale, up the steep hill» 
through woodlands, parks and villages, shewing you in bye-wigw, 
little gothic churches, ivy-covered cottages, and nooks of beauties 
you never dreamt of, alive with stocked cattle, and hilarious rustics. 
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bow delightful it is ! And talk of epic poems^ read in bowers, 
or at fire-sides, what poet's description of a battle, could make the 
blood boil in delicious excitement, like a seat on a long-striding 
hanter, clearing every obstacle with firm elastic bounds, keeping in 
Sight, witboat gaining a yard on the flying pack, while the tip of 
Reynard's tail disappears over the park wall at the top of the hill P 
And lastly, tired, successful, hungry, hapf^, they return home, 
when the i^ades of evening closing round, give a fantastic, curious, 
mysterious aspect to familiar road-side objects. Loosely lounging 
•B your saddle, with half-closed eyes, you almost dream — the 
gnarled trees grow into giants, cottages into castles^ and pondis 
Sue lakes — the maid of the inn is a lovely princess, and the bread 
tfid dieese she brings (while without dismounting you let your 
thinfty horse drink his gruel) tastes more delicious than the finest 

ecf tortured goose's liver that ever tempted the appetite of a 
an anti-fox-hunting poet-critic, after a long night of opera, 
ballet^ and champagne-punch. 

LINES 

ON TBB ADOPTION OT f HE ** PUBLIC LIBBABIB8 " AOT. 

Honour to tbe men of wortb, 

The good, the great, the kind, 
Who teach the people to aprear 

The templet of the mind. 

Wherein to store the deathless works 

That lire the world along ; 
The blind old Milton's brilliant thoughts, 

And Shakspeare's mighty song. 

And many more the friend of man, 

The Mends of all that lire, 
Who freely to all hearts that seek 

Their golden treasures give. 

A beauty looms the future through ; 

For all our rising youth, 
The inteUectnal path is traced, 

Of progress, and of truth. 

And we have wealth and worth around. 

And men who, aye will be. 
Eager to throw their gifts of lore 

Into thoiight's treasniy. 

Then honour to the men who strire, 

To raise their sacred domes, 
Where deathless works enshrined will bless 

Unnumbered peaceful homes. 



Wb saw lately (says an American paper) a doctor's bill of eight 
ddiars, ior one month's medicle sertnset. The patient was not 
cured, owing no doubt to the peculiar spell the physician laboured 
under. 
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ON EXERCISE. 
The human body contains upwards of four hundred muscles, and 
it is a duty of every one to keep these in moderate exercise, for 
the whole constitution of man shows that he was destined for an 
active existence. It is often the custom of young women to declare 
that they cannot walk ; sometimes, no doubt, from indolence, and 
want of habit ; occasionally, from real inability. But, if we inves- 
tigate the causes of this real inability, we shall often find it proceed 
from an improper choice of time in taking exercise, or from a 
defective judgment in the manner of taking it. Many married 
women exhaust and fatigue themselves with the duties of their 
house, and by a thousand trying occupations, including that which 
forms a serious item in the day's work in London, namely, running 
up and down stairs, and then discover that they cannot walk. 
Others go to extremes, and walk for a certain distance, whether 
they feel fatigued, or not, by such exertions. " It is only," observes 
Dr. Combe, " by a diffusion of the laws of exercise, as a part of 
useful education, that individuals can be enabled to avoid such 
mistakes." To be beneficial, exercise should always be propor- 
tioned to the strength, and to the constitution of an individual. 
When it causes extreme fatigue, or exhaustion, it is hurtful ; it 
ought to be resumed always after a period of rest, and adopted 
regularly ; not as too many persons are in the habit of doing, once 
in four or five days. The average walk which a young woman in 
good health and in ordinary circumstances may take, without 
undue and injurious fatigue, is from four to five miles a day. 
From this rule must be excepted, the very young, for such some- 
times, become wives. It has been found by experience, that until 
twenty-two or twenty-three, the strength is not matured. In the 
army, marches can be performed by men, to which youths are 
wholly inadequate. The rate of mortality, as it has been proved 
by statistical tables, increases in all classes from fourteen to twenty- 
three, when it begins to decrease. 

Three parties were lately brought up at Wellingborough for a 
disturbance in a public house. A part of the charge against them 
was the orders given by them for supper. Solomon took his seat 
first, placed his hands on the table, and issued the following order : — 
" Waiter, bring me a dish of fried mill-stones, and two church 
steeples, cold without sugar." George next gave his order : — " A 
pint of town pumps done brown, with a spoon in it." Stephen 
was the next on the list, and ordered as follows : — " Landlord 
bring me a quart of station clerks, two fried contractors, and a 
bootjack." Mr. Driver came last, and made the following modest 
request :~" Landlord, bring me the Thames Tunnel stuffed with 
onions, and a pint of South Sea bubbles, warm without." The 
simple landlord, after considering for a minute, merely answered 
" I 'aint got 'em, gentlemen " — when a row took place. 
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DEATH-BED WATCHING. 

The following exquisite pathetic lines are from a volume of Poems 
by Mrs. Emily Jndson, an American missionary's wife; and her- 
self a true missionary. " The poem/' remarks an American paper, 
''was evidently written to the East, during Mrs. Judson's lonely 
watches by the bedside of her dying husband. The lines are 
instinct with the gentle sorrow and trembling tenderness of a 
woman's heart, amid the gathering shadows of a half anticipated 
bereavement. No English poem, with which we are acquainted, 
gives a more perfect reflection of an oriental night. Even Heber's 
beautiful lines to his wife must yield to these in delicate beauty, 
depth of feeling, and that strange skill of the heart, by which 
Hamlet-like, the writer gives the sombre hue of her own soul, to 
the distant tinkling of the pagoda bells, the cool breezes of night, 
and the shadows which, ' with gentle human care, compassionate 
and dumb,' sway to and fro around the lonely couch of the Christian 
hero :"— 

Sleep, love, sleep ! 
The dusky day is done ; 
Lo! from afar the freshening breezes sweep, 
Wide over groves of balm, 
Down from the towering palm, 
In at the open casement cooling ran, 
And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 
Bathing thy patient head, 
Like grateful showers of rain 
They come ; 
While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 

Fan the sick air; 
And pityingly the shadows come and go, 
With gentle human care, 
Compassionate and dumb. 
The dusty day is gone, 
The night begun : 
While prayerful watch I keep. 
Sleep, love, deep ! 
Is there no magic in the touch, 
Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 
Fain would they scatter poppies o'er thee now, 
Or, with a soft caress. 
The tumultuous lip its own nepenthe press 
Upon the weary lid and aching brow, 
While prayerful watch I keep. 
Sleep, love, sleep ! 

On the pagoda spire 
The bells are swinging, 
Their little golden circles in a flutter. 
With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 
Till all are ringing. 
As if a choir 
Of golden nested birds in Heaven were singing ; 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around, 
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And drops like balm into the drowsy ear ; 
Commingliiig with the ham 
Of the seapoys distant dram, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Soands these, of deepest rilence bom. 
Like night made risible bj mom ; 
So silent, that I sometimes start 
To hear the throbbings of my heart. 
And watch, with shivering sense o( pain. 
To see thy pale lids lift up again. 
The lizard wiUi his moose-like eyes 
Peeps from the mortise with sarprise, 

At such strange qaiet after day's harsh din ; 
Then ventares boldly oat. 
And looks aboat, 
And with his hollow feet, 
Treads his small evening beat, 
Darting upon his prey. 
In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way. 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 
And still the curtains swing 

But noiselessly ; 
The bells a melancholy marmuring ring 

As tears were in the sky ; 
More heavily the shadows fall, 
Like the black foldings of a pall. 
Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 
The candles flare 
With fresh gusts ot air ; 

The beetle's drone 

Turns to a dirge — ^like solitary mean; 

Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doabt alone. 



HOW TO MAKE A BUDGET. 
Reckon your expenditure half a million too low^ reckon your 
income half a million too high ; the country thus gakis one million. 
Then take from the income of next year another half million^ and 
add to it the income of this ; the country will thus have gained a 
million and a half. Then give up half a million of projected out- 
lays, and you may take to yourself the credit of having added two 
millions to the national income — if you can get it. 



" How happens it/' some one inquired of a workman arrested 
as having acted as chief at one of the Parisian barricades, '' that 
you enlisted in your corps so many thieves and robbers returned 
from the hulks P** " That is easily explained/' replied the insur- 
gent ; ** when the question is to upset a government, one must not 
be too nice in the choice of one's instruments. Were only honest 
folks to be reckoned on, in like cases, there would be no such 
thing as getting up an occasional revolntion." 

An old friend of ours has been studying languages for some 
years, with the view of being ultimately enabled to translate a 
bishop. 



Hi^i 
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OMNIBUSOLOGY. 
It is a very singular, but nevertheless an indisputable fact, which 
any person in a great hurry can vouch for, that since the omnibus 
fares have consisted of " odd coppers/' no omnibus conductor 
ever has the smallest change. 



THE UNFORTUNATE CIPHER. 

A MERCHANT at Marseilles, having a business correspondent pn 
the African coast, bethongbi him, that as some members of his 
family had shewn a partiality for monkeys, he might gratify them, 
by sending for one or two specimens of these animals from Africa. 
Accordingly, he wrote to his correspondent, to procure two or three 
of the finest and most admired species, and transmit them to Mar- 
seilles. Chance so ordered it, that the merchant, in putting down 
the ou (in English or) between the figure 2 and 3, made the o 
very prominent, while the u remained scarcely visible. Some 
months afterwards, a ship porter came in all haste to the old mer- 
chant, and announced to him that his menagerie had arrived. 
'' Menagerie !** cried the merchant. ** Yes, a menagerie, a whole 
cargo of monkeys had arrived to his consignment !" The merchant 
could scarcely credit the announcement, until the letter of his cor- 
respondent was put into his hands. In that epistle the African 
negociant, a man of the most uncompromising exactitude, excused 
himself very earnestly for not having been able with all his exer- 
tions to procure more than 160 monkeys, in place of 203 ordered, 
but promised as soon as possible to fulfil the entire demand. The 
feelings of the honest merchant may be guessed, when, on movhig 
down to the quay to satisfy himself on the subject by ocular in- 
spection, he beheld his 160 monkeys all duly caged and littered, 
and grinning at him with the most laudable^pertinacity. It was 
the moment when a man might reasonably doubt whether it would 
be best to laugh or to cry. So much for the value of ciphers. 



** Paddy, honey, will you buy my watch ?" *' And is it about 
selling your watch, you are Mike ?" *' Troth it is, darlint." 
" What's the price ?" " Tin shillings and a mutchkin of the 
creature." '^ Is the watch a dascent one ?" ** Sure and I've had 
it twenty years, and it never once desaved me." " Well^ here's 
your tin» and now tell me does it go well P" " Bedad an' it goes 
fk«ter than any watch in Connaught, Munster, Ulster, or Leinster, 
not barring Dtiblin." " Bad luck to ye, Mike, then, you have 
taken me in ! Didn't you say it never desaved you." " Sure and 
I did — nor did it — for / never depinded on ii" 

An agent for an assurance office, in Nottingham, was lately 
boasting that he had taken six lives since Christmas last. 

Vingt-un.— A game that some ladies will not give up — even 
when they are thirty. 
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A GENTLEMAN IN DIFFICULTIES. 
What really constitules a case of a gentleman in difficulties^ it 
would be very hard, indeed, to define. We have heard it said 
" So and so is in difficulties ;" though we see him driving his cab 
as usual, and giving his dinner parties vrith the utmost ease and 
off-handedness, as if the word "difficulty" was one quite unknown 
to his vocabulary. After an earnest and attentive consideration of 
the subject, we have come to the conclusion, that a gentleman is 
really in difficulties when he attempts to pick up a fourpenny-piece 
with a worsted glove on his hand. 

THE PLOUGHMAN. 

Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter's gleam, 
Lo ! on he comes, behind his smoking team. 
With toils bright dewdrops on his sanburut brow. 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 
First in the field before the redding sun. 
Last in the shadows when the day is done. 
Line after line along the bursting sod, 
Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod ; 
Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 
The smooth fresh furrow opens deep and wide ; 
Matted and dense, the tangled turf upheaves. 
Mellow and dark Uie ridgy corn-field cleaves; 
Up the steep hill side, where the labouring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain ; 
Through the moist valley, clogged with oosing clay, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 
At every turn the loosening chains resound 
The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round. 
Till the wide field on billowy waste appears, 
And wearied hands unbind the parting steers. 
These are the hands whose sturdy labour brings 
The peasant's food, the golden pomp of kings : 
This is the page, whose letters shall be seen, 
Changed by the sun to words of living green ; 
This is the scholar, whose immortal pen 
Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men ; 
These are the lines, O Heaven — commanded toil. 
That fill thy deed — the charter of the soil ! 



Lady's Maid— W^ell, I'm sure, Mr. Robert! I think you 
might find something better to do, than lolloping about in that 
great easy chair. You might go and help in the hay-field one 
would think. Flunkey — Oh ! yes, and a nice figger I should 
be ! Wot would missus say, pray, if I went and spyled my com- 
plexion, and made my 'ands 'ard P 

*' Why, Bridget, youVe baked this bread to a crisp." ** An*,** 
sure my lady, I only baked it three hours, according to the resite." 
" Three hours ! Why the recipe said but one.** ** Yes, mam ! 
one hour for a large loaf, and I had three small ones, and so I 
baked *um three hours jist.** 
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ADDISON. 
Before the Taller and Speelalor, if writers for the theatre are 
excepted^ England had no masters of common life. No writers 
had yet undertaken to reform either the lavishness of neglect, or 
the impertinence of civility, to shew when to speak, or to be silent ; 
how to refuse, or how to comply. We had many books to teach 
us our important duties, and to settle opinions m philosophy, or 
politics, but an arbiter eleganiiarim, a judge of propriety was yet 
wanting, who should survey the track of daily conversation, and free 
it from thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, though they 
do not wound him. " For this purpose," says he, " nothing is so 
proper as the frequent publication of short papers, which we read, 
not as study, but amusement^ and for this reading the busy may 
find time, and the idle may find patience." 

OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 
Lord North, during a severe sickness, said to his physician, 
" Sir, I am obliged to you for introducing me to some old ac- 
quaintances." " Who are they, my lord ?" enquired the doctor. 
" My ribs," replied his lordship, " which I have not felt for many 
years until now." 



SEPTEMBER. 

Now softeiMd tuns a mellow lustre shed, 

The Iftdeued orchards glow with tempting red ; 

On hazel houghs the clusters hang embrown'd. 

And with the sportman's war the new shorn fields resound. 

This is in general a very agreeable month, the distinguishing 
softness and serenity of autumn and the partridge shooting season. 

In his mid-career, the spaniel struck, 
Stiff, by the tainted gale, with open nose, 
Outstretch*d, and finely sensible, draws Aill, 
FearAil and cautious, on the latent prey ; 
Am in the sun the circling covey bask 
Their varied plumes, and watchful every way 
Thro' the rough stubble turn the secret eye. 

Towards the end of this month the chimney or common swallow 
entirely disappears. There are various opinions concerning the 
nMumer in which these birds dispose of themselves during the 
winter ; some imagining that they all fly away to distant southern 
regions, where insect food is at all times to be met with ; others, 
that they retire to holes and caverns, or even sink to the bottom of 
ponds and rivers, where they pass the winter mouths in a torpid 
and apparently lifeless state. That many migrate to other countries 
seems sufficiently proved. But some, probably, always stay behind, 
which are the younger broods being not so capable of a long flight. 

When autumn scatters his departing gleams 
Warned of approaching winter, gathered, play 
The swallow-poople ', and toss'd wide around, 

VOL. II. X 
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O'er the calm sky, in convolation swift^ 

The feather'd eddy floats : rejoicing once, 

Ere to their wintry slumhers they retire ; 

In clusters hung, heneath the monld'ring hank, 

And where, unpierc'd hy frost, the cavem sweats ; 

Or rather into warmer climes convey'd 

With other kindred hirds of season, there 

They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 

Invite them welcome hack : for, thronging, now 

InnumeroQS wings are in commotion sU. 

Apples are now gathered for our English vintage, the cider 
making, which in some counties is a busy and important employ- 
ment. 

Ansonian hills with grapes, whilst English plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests, breathing sweets ; 
O let me now, when the kind early dew 
Unlooks th' embosom'd odours, walk among 
The well-ranged files of trees, whose full aged store 
Diffuse ambrosial streams. 

• *•••**** 

Now, now's the time ; ere hasty suns forbid 
To work, disburthen thou thy sapless wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. 

Another agreeable product both of our thickets and gardens, the 
hazel-nut, is fit for gathering at this time. 

Ye virgins come. For you their latest song 

The woodlands raise ; the clustering nuts for yon 

The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 

And, where they burnish on the topmost bough. 

With active vigour crushes down the tree. 

Or shakes them ripe from the resigning husk. 



According to the Cornwall Royal Gazelle, gross superstition 
still flourishes in the west. A respectable farmer in the parish of 
Bodmin, believing that some ailment of his cattle was the conse- 
quence of their being bewitched, recently tried as a remedy the 
expedient of killing a chicken and roasting its heart after sticking 
it over with pins ! The experiment has been so recently adopted 
that the enlightened agriculturist is still waiting the result. Meaji- 
while, we understand, he is in doubt as to the proper side, right or 
left, on which, for his own immimity and the health of his cattle, 
he ought to pass on meeting the supposed witch. 

Cicero was one day sneered at by one of his opponents, a 
mean man of noble lineage, on account of his low parentage. 
*' You are the frst of your line/* said the railler. *' And you," 
rejoined Cicero, " are the lasl of yours." 

" Sammy, Sammy, my son, don't stand there scratching your 
head ; stir your stumps, or you will make no progress in life." 
" Why, father, IVe often heard you say, that the only way to get 
along in the world was to " Scratch a-head," 
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OTHER SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES MAY 
SUPERSEDE STEAM. 

Ik speculations like those, the probahle, if not certain progress of 
improvement and discovery, ought not to be overlooked : and we 
may safely pronounce, that long before that time shall have rolled 
away, other and more powerful mechanical agents will supersede 
the use of coal. Philosophy already directs her finger at sources 
of inexhaustible power in the phenomena of electricity and mag- 
netism. The alternate decomposition and recomposition of water, 
by electric action, has too close an analogy to the alternate processes 
of vaporization and condensation, not to occur at once to every 
mind, the development of the gasses, from solid matter, by the 
operation of the chemical affinities, and their subsequent conden- 
sation into the liquid form has already been essayed as a source of 
power. In a word, the general or physical science, at the present 
moment ; the vigour, activity, and sagacity with which researches 
in it are prosecuted in every civilized country ; the increasing 
consideration in which scientific men are held, and the personal 
honours and rewards which begin to be conferred upon them, all 
justify the expectation that we are on the eve of mechanical dis- 
coveries still greater than any which have yet appeared ; that the 
steam engine itself, with its gigantic powers, will dwindle into 
insignificance, in comparison with the energies of nature, which are 
still to be revealed ; and the day will come when that machine, 
which is now extending the blessings of civilization to the most 
remote skirts of the globe, will cease to have existence except in 
the page of history. 

THE LIE. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth about his own 
birth, is in appearance, to be very deficient of candour ; yet nobody 
can live long without knowing, that falsehood of convenience or 
vanity, falsehood from which no evil visibly ensues, except the 
genend degradation of human testimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and once uttered, are sullenly supported. Boileau, who desired to 
be thought a vigorous and steady moralist, having told a petty lie 
to Louis XIV., continued it afterwards by false dates; thinking 
himself obliged in honour, s&ys his admirer, to maintain that what 
he said, it was so well received. 



Ak Irishman was once brought up before the late much-respected 
magistrate for the East Riding (Jonas Brown) on a charge of 
vagrancy, and thus questioned : — " What trade are yon ?" Pat — 
" Sure, now your honour, I m a sailor." " You in the sea-faring 
line ? I question whether you have ever been to sea in your life.** 
Pat — *' Sure, now, and does your honour think I came over from 
Ireland in a waggon." '* Commit him ; commit him !" 
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LIFE. 

It is true, indeed, that sometimes upon the stage of the world, 
the wicked prober, and the guiltless sulTer. But this is permitted 
by the Governor of the world to shew, from the attribute of His 
infinite justice, that there is a compensation in futurity to prove the 
immortality of the human soul, and the certainty of future rewards 
and punishments. 

THE SLAVE'S APPEAL. 

"And the brow of the yoHog man grew dark, and his eyes burned with an ezprenion 
lliat made H» young wife tremble. ' Who made thif man raj master?— that's wliat I 
want to know/ he said. ' Why are you sorry, sir?* said George, cabnly- ' Why to see 
you, as it were, setting yourself in opposition to the laws of your country.' *Mj 
ooantry f said George, with bitter emphasis—* what eountry hare I but the grare!'"— 
VUU UneU Tom's Cabin, 

Who made this man my master — 

That's what I want to kuow ? 
That he should wreck my heart in death, 

Or chain my life to woe ! 
Have I no sonl to bring the mom 

Of love upon my cheek ? 
And did he sell my wife to scorn, 

Have I no heart to break Z 
Who made this man my master — 

That's what I want to know ? 

Who made this man my master ? 

The spirit in the skies, 
Bat bids me toil for life and love, 

Bat thraldom he denies ! 
And that my brow bears deeper glow 

Why shoald they call me slave ? 
Or bid my heart, through bondage know 

No country but the grave ! 
Who made this man my master — 

That's what I want to know ? 



TAG, RAG, AND BOBTAIL. 
In an old work, entitled London and the Country Carbonadoed 
and Quartered, it is said, speaking of the mistress of an tan, 
" Shee must entertaine all, good and had, tag and raff, cut and 
longe tayle." The meaning of " tag, rag, and bobtail/ signifiea 
the scum of society, male and female. 



Cong RiEVE, the poet, treated the muses with ingratitude^ for 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he wished rather 
to be considered as a man of fashion than of wit, and when he 
received a visit from Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable 
foppery of desiring to be considered not as an author but a gentle- 
man ; to which the Frenchman replied, *' That if he had been 
only a gentleman, he should not have come to visit him." 

fc . In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, 

B md bash fulness for confidence. 
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THE TWO QUAKERS. 

Two Quakers^ resident in Philadelphia, applied to their Society, 
as they do not go to law, to decide in the following difficulty : — 
A is uneasy about a ship that ought to hare arrived ; meets B, an 
insurer, and states his wish to have the vessel insured — the matter 
is agreed upon. A returns home, and receives a letter informing 
him of the loss of his ship. What shall he do ? He is afraid 
that the policy is not filled up, and should B hear of the matter 
soon, it is all over with him ; he therefore writes to B thus — 
** Friend B, if thee hasn't filled up the policy, thee needsn't, for 
Fve heard of the ship" Oh ! oh ! thinks B to himself, cunning 
fellow, he wants to do me out of the premium. So he writes thus 
to A. — ''Friend A., thee be'est too late, by half an hour; the 
policy is filled up." A rubs his hands with delight, yet B refuses 
to pay. Well, what's the decision ? The loss is divided between 
them. Perhaps this is evenhanded justice, though unquestionably 
an odd decision. 

EFFECT OF WAR. 

O war! — what art thou, 
At once the proof and scoorge of man's fallen state ! 
After the brightest conquest what appears 
Of aU thy glories ? for the vanquished chains ! 
For the proud Tictors, what ? Alas ! to reign 
O'er desolated nations ! 



FLUNKEIANA. 

CoAOHMAN — Why, what's the matter, John Thomas ? Stout 
Footman — Matter, enuff! Here's the Marchioness bin and give 
me notice, because I don't match Joseph, and J must go unless I 
can get my fat down in a week. 



" Sambo, what are you doing there, asleep in the sun ?" " I 
'amt airieep, massa. I'se contemplating how the Sthaca chap made 
a whistle ob a pig's tail." " Well, how was it ?" " I hasn t come 
to a 'elusion zackly, but I'se mighty nigh it, massa, and dis is de 
sequel— -just seize the pig by the tail, and give it a ring, as you 
would a bass- wood sprout, and if you don't make a whistle, youll 
make a mighty loud squal." 

A French master, going on horseback lately to teach at an 
academy for ladies, was thrown ofif his horse into a ditch. When 
he made his appearance to the mistress, in order to apologize for 
the dirt which besmeared his habiliments, he said — "An 1 madame, 
I have fallen in de ditch" ** Oui, monsieur, I see it ; you are 
covered with the graw^" 

An old lady, down East, says that she don't like the daguerreo- 
type men, as they take people off. When she finds herself in the 
company of one, ihe takes herself off. 
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A VULGAR ERROR. 

People are in the habit of supposing that the difference between 
a living and a dumb waiter is, that while the former can fetch any- 
thing^ the latter can fetch nothing. This is a mistake. The other 
day we ourselves saw a dumb waiter, which was knocked down at 
a sale, fetch £2 4s. 6d. 

REPUBLICAN FORESIGHT. 

The overthrow of some persons* fortunes, and the sudden rise of 
those of others, are worthy subjects of reflection. " Consequently," 
says a French observer, " I never give alms to a beggar without 
saying to him, friend, think of me, if you happen to become a 
ministre, a directeur, or a depute.'* 



TO THE CHERWELL. 

0XF0BD8UIBE. 

Beantifal river ! eo gently winding 

Yonr flowery way all the summer time long, 
Green are the willows now over thee bending, 

Bright are the lilies that under them throng ; 
There's not a wave but ripples with gladness, 

Every bird in his happy home sings, 
O, the sweet face of nature hath no shade of sadness, 

For hark ! the whole valley with happiness rings ! 

But river of beauty, the picturesque splendour 

Of sunlight and shadow now over thee cast 
Will vanish, like many a scene I remember. 

And fain would recall from the slumbering past, 
As onward thou flowest through banks of gay flowers 

To a clime where the ocean lies waiting for thee, 
Even so, little river, this life stream of ours 

Is hurrying on to eternity's sea. 




The courage of Mr. Smith O'Brien, in sinking under. the fire 
of the police, at Boulagh Common, among the cabbages^ in Widow 
Cormack's garden, may be questioned ; but it is to be remembered 
that the hero, if he crept out of the way of the bullets, betrayed 
no fear of the slugs. 

A QUAINT but witty old English writer, speaking of dull men 
who affect to be very grave, says — " They do wisely to counterfeit 
a reservedness, and to keep their chests always locked, not from 
fear any should steal treasures thence, but lest some should look 
in and see there is nothing within them ! 

In a breach of promise case, tried at New York, recently, a 
letter from the perjured lover to the girl, was put in as evidence, 
in which he says — " Always remember this, the see shall give up 
her waters, and in the mist thar shall be a green tree.^ at the our 
ihax I prove false to the girl that loves me." 
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POWERFUL PROVISION OF NATURE. 
Although eels, notwithstanding their voracity, are not, perhaps, 
very destructive to salmon in their active state, their habits are such, 
that they would exterminate the species, were it not for a very 
singular provision of nature, which as we do not remember ever to 
have seen it dwelt upon or alluded to, it may be worth while to 
notice. The history of their spawning is the converse of that of 
the salmon's, for whilst the latter is oviparous, and produces in 
fresh water, the former is viriparous, and produces in the sea, and 
it so happens that when the salmon is hurrying up towards the 
very sources of rivers on the great errand of generation, the eel is 
hurrying on the same errand to the depths of the ocean. Were 
the eel to remain in the river after the salmon-roe is deposited and 
covered in, its voracity and habit of boring in loose gravel, and 
even under large stones, would disturb the beds, and lead to the 
annihilation of the whole salmon tribe. But, at this critical time, 
the two creatures are driven by the same instinct, towards different 

Soles, and before the eel re-appears in fresh water, the salmon- roe 
as undergone a series of transmutations, emerged from its suba- 
quous dormitory, and becomes a little fish, fragile, indeed, and 
tiny, but in the highest degree vigilant and nimble, not capable of 
confronting a single one of its numerous enemies in the open field, 
yet disconcerting, and defying them all by the celerity of its flight. 
Is this an evidence of design, or is it a stroke of chance ? 



AUGUSTUS. 

Happy Augastus ! who bo well inspired, 
Could'st throw thy pomp and royalties aside ; 
Attentive to the wise, the great of soul, 
And dignify thy mind. Thrice glorious days, 
Aaspicious to the muses. 



SAM SLICK'S CLASSIFICATION OF PATRIOTS. 
There are just five kinds of patriots in the colonies — rebel 
patriots, mahogany patriots, spoony patriots, place patriots, and 
real genuine patriots. Now to govern a colony, a man ought to 
know these critters, at first sight, for they are as dififerent from 
each other as a boss is from a jackass, or a hawk from a handsaw. 
A rebel patriot is a gentleman that talks better than he fights ; 
'aint gut much property in a general way, and hopes to grab a 
little in the universal scramble ; he starts on his own hook, looks 
to his rifle for support, and shoots his own game. If he got 
his due he would get a gall us for his reward. A mahogany patriot 
is a critter that rides like a beggar a horseback ; you'll know him 
by his gait. As soon as he begins to get on a little bit in the 
world, he is envious of all them that's above him ; and if he can't 
get his legs under the mahogany of his betters, is for takin' his 
betters* mahogany away from them. To skin his pride over, and 
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salve his vanity, he says he is excladed on account of his politics 
and patriotism, a martyr to his virtue. This chap mistakes impe- 
dence for independence, and ahuse for manliness ; he is just ahout 
a little the dirtiest and nastiest bird of the whole flock of patriots. 
This feller should be served out in his own way : he should stand 
in the pillory and be pelted with rotten eggs. A spoony patriot 
is a well meanin*, silly billy, who thinks the world can be reduced 
to a draftboard, and governed by a system ; who talks about re- 
forms, codifying, progression, schoolmasters abroad, liberality, 
responsibility, and a pack of party catch-words that he don't know 
the meanin* of. This chap is a fool, and ought not to go to the 
infirmary. A place patriot is a rogue ; he panders to popular 
prejudices, appeals to the passions of the mob, and tries to set 
them agin their richer neighbours, and attempts to ride on their 
shoulders into government, and to secure place mil sacrifice 
everything which is valuable, and good, and respectable. He is 
a philosopher in religion, and a rascal in his philosophy. He is 
wilful and acts against his conviction. This man is the loudest 
and most dangerous of all, and should go to the workhouse. The 
true patriot is one who is neither a sycophant to the government 
nor a tyrant to the people, but one who will manfully oppose eidier 
when Uiey are wrong; who regards what is right, as a minister 
said to me, and not what is popular ; who supports existin* institu- 
tions, as a whole, but is willin' to mind or repair any part that is 
defective. 

POWER. 

Some mtk for enried power ; which pnbUo hate 
Pursoes, and harries headlong to their Atte ; 
Down go the titles ; and the statoe orown'd 
Is by base hands in the next river drown'd; 
The giltless horses and the chariot wheel 
The same effects of vulgar fury feel; 
The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke, 
WhUe the lunged beUows hissing fire provoke ; 
Sejanus, almost first of Roman names, 
The great Sejanus crackles in the flames. 



A NOVEL MODE OF MAKING BUTTER. 

A SHORT time ago^ a lady passenger left Bridgwater by the train 
with her infant and milk boat for its use^ which was well supplied 
with rich Somerset milk ; but not having had occasion to use it 
until her arrival at Bristol, she then found, from the excessive heat 
of the weather and oscillation of the carriage, that a large portion 
of it was turned into well-made butter. 

If you wish to know whether anybody is superior to the preju* 
dices of the world, ask him to carry a parcel for yon. 
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WHAT IS IN THE WIND ? 

Whenever the air moves, it means mischief, and the air is 
always moving. When we suspect some lurking ill design, we 
commonly say, " What's in the wind ;" and the proverb points to 
our conviction of the very certain fact, that there has been no good 
brought by the wind on any former occasion, and that now, there- 
fore, none is expected. There is a proverb, saying, " It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,*' which has been sometimes 
read with a forced intonation out of its true sense. Its true sense, 
of course, is the plain and direct one, that the wind is an ill thing, 
which blows good to nobody. Proverbs betray the feeling of the 
people, and &at the feeling of the people is against all the move- 
ments of the air our proverbs happily testify. Is there anything 
of foul report afiecting us, we hope that it will soon " blow over,'* 
that is to say, the wind, which has a sympathy for evil things, will, 
we hope, take it up, when it comes by, and put it in its bosom. 
When we express how an evil deed becomes intolerable to sur- 
rounding people, we figure the wind as having come to it, and say 
sometimes that " it is blown upon." When a lady is disagreeable 
to the slightest extent possible, in members of die fair sex, the 
fact is expressed by saying, " she gives herself airs.'* A kind of 

S raise which we despise is called " a puff.*' A quarrel in a house- 
old is by its younger members called " a breeze.*' Passion is 
said to come " in gusts ;'* and many more expressions that have 
made nests upon the English tongue will be found by any reader, 
who will carefully take stock of the phrases with which his own 
mouth is fitted up. The only good idea in the suggestion of 
which wind takes part, is perhaps " windfall,'* unexpected good 
fortune, as unexpected and most happy any events must be that 
associate the idea of something fallen with our braggart enemy. 



Milton said, that with the advance of spring, he felt the increase 
of his poetical force. The dependence of the soul upon the seasons, 
those temporal and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I 
suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain imaginations. 
The author that thinks himself weather-bound, will find, with a 
little help from hellebore, that he is only idle or exhausted. But 
while this notion has possession of the head it produces the ina- 
bility which it supposes. Our powers owe much of their energy 
to dieir hopes. When success seems attainable, diligence is 
enforced; but when it is admitted that the faculties are suppressed, 
by a cross wind or a cloudy sky, the day is given up without re- 
sistance, for who can contend with a cloudy sky. There prevailed, 
in Milton's time, a notion that the world was in decay. 

The school marms that go off to the West get married so fast, 
that they will do more at increasing the population than in educa- 
ting it. 
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MAKING A LONG STORY SHORT! 

Miss Stort, a long sixteen, was lately married, in Covington, to 
Mr. Short. This is a very pleasant way of " making a long story 
short." 

THE SONG OF THE PEN I 

Sing of the pen ! sing of the pen ! 
Sing of the thousands of the gifted men. 
Who wring with pain a beggarly gain 
From the sweat of their brain ; 
While the goose -quill danceth and drireth away ! 

Over the paper, 

Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream and fairies play ! 
Sing of the pen ! sing of the pen ! 
Sing of the pleasure of gifted men, 

You who delight 
To loll in listless interest lost ; 
Little ire reek what the theme hath cost 

The tribe who write. 

Sing of the pen ! sing of the wrong 
That is writ in tears on the page of grief, 
Till it finds iU fullest, first relief 

In a gush of song ; 
Sing of each racking night, 
Sing of the dimning sight ; 
The sensitive organ fading in the fire 
Of visionary hopes, as flames expire 
Before the sun ; like the alchymist of old 
Transmitting penury to the streams of gold ; 
Whilst the goose-quill travels and trembles away 
Over the paper. 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream and spirits play ! 



DOWN EAST COURTING SCENE. 
"Jonathan do you love boiled beef and dumplings ?" " Darned 
if I don't, Sooky ; but a hot dumplin* *aint nothin* to your sweet, 
tarnal nice, red lips, Sook." " O law, Jonathan, do hush. Jona- 
than did you read that story about a man that was hugged to 
death by a bear ?'* " Guess, I did, Sooky, and it made me feel 
alloverish." "How did you feel, Jonathan?" "Kinder sorter 
as if I'd like to hug you e'en amost to death too, you tarnal nice, 
plump, elegant, little critter, you." " O law, now go away, Jona- 
than." "Ah! Sooky, you are such a slik gal!" "Law, 'aint 
you ashamed, Jonathan ?" "I wish I was a nice little ribbon, 
Sook." " What for ?" " Cos may be you'd tie me round that are 
nice little neck of your'n, and I should like to be tied tbar, darned 
if I shouldn't." " O law, there comes mother, Jonathan — ^run.** 



Men live with their own approbations and justify their conduct 
to themselves. 
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SAINT VALENTINES DAY. 
St. Valentine's Day is supposed to have been substituted by 
the Church for the Pagan Lupercalias, in the course of which the 
names of young women used to be enclosed in a box drawn by their 
partners, in accordance with which practice, on this festival, valen- 
tines were chosen by throwing the names of an equal number of 
males and females into two heaps, after which a general drawing 
took place on both sides. When the whole party had thus been 
paired by chance, the men gave balls and treats to their mistresses, 
wearing their billets for several days on their breast or sleeve. 
Another mode was to look out of the door or window, early in the 
morning, and the person first seen, if unmarried, was considered 
to be the destined individual. 

Good morrow, 'tis Saint Valentine's Day! 

All the morn betime, 
And I a maid at your window. 

To be your Valentine. 



DANGER OF DELAY. 

A SON of the Emerald Isle was observed by a friend one morning 
to look exceedingly blank and perplexed. Pat, in answer to an 
inquiry, said he had had a dream. His friend interrogated him 
as to whether it was a good or a bad dream ? Pat answered — " It 
was a little of both. Faith, 1*11 tell you. I dreamed I was wid 
the Pope, who was as great a jintleman as any one in the district ; 
an' he ax*d me wad I drink P Thinks I, would a duck swim ; 
and seeing the Innishowen and lemons, and sugar, on the side- 
board, I told him I did not care if I tuk a wee dhrap of punch !*' 
" Cowld or hot," ax'd the Pope. " Hot, your Holiness," I re- 
plied. And be that he stepped down to the kitchen for the bilin* 
water ; but before he got back I woke straight up ! And now its 
distressing me / didnl take it cowld ! 



A VEHICLE OF PROGRESS.— (LORD BROUGHAM.) 
A COACH MAKER is advertising, as a great novelty, an article he 
calls a " Silent and easy Brougham." This must, indeed, be 
something new, and very different from the old original Brougham, 
which can never be silent for long together, and certainly can never 
be silent and easy at the same moment. There seems to be some- 
thing more like the genuine article advertised under the title of a 
"Brougham with pole for a pair," or head enough for two any day. 

"The first feathered fowl," said an Irishman, " that I ever see, 
when I kem to Ameriky, was a forkintine (porcupine). I treed 
under a hay stack, and shot him with a barn shovel. The fiirst 
time I shot him, I missed him ; the second time I shot him, I hit 
him in the same place where I missed him before." 
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POLITICAL PARADOX ON A PRIME MINISTER, 
WITHOUT A MAJORITY IN THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS. 

In general, it is necessary that a peer should be of age in order 
to be enabled to take his place in tne Legislature, but the Earl of 
Derby has a seat in the House of Lords, although he has not yet 
attained his majority. 

HOMER ON THE TRAGEDIAN'S DESCRIPTION OF 

MAN'S MISERY. 

Mortals living in darkness ; like to the generation of leaves ; 
feeble ; moulded of clay ; creatures fleeing, as it were a shadow, 
never continuing in one stay ; unfledged ; ephemeral ; wretched ; 
like a dream that is gone. 

Solon is said to have exclaimed, that he would not be content 
to die until he had committed the following lines to memory : — 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

'Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast; 
For while I gazed, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my Toice was lost. 

My bosom glow'd ; the subtle flame. 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness bung. 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

Tn dewy damps my limbs were chilled, 
My blood with gentle horrors thriUed, 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
I fainted, sank, and died away. 

In the ^dipus Coloneus, the woes of iEdipus suggest* an 

entire chorus on the vanity of life : — 

One only healing hour remains, 
When death, man's comforter and friend. 
Appears his weary course to end ; 
Of all the dreams of bliss that are, 
Not to be bom is best by far ; 
Next best, by far the best for man» 
To speed as fast as speed he can ; 
All mortal things are but a shadow, 
'Tis not in mortal nature to be happy. 

In the following passage. Homer describes a nuptial procesaioOj 

accompanied by a hymenial song, sung in honour of Mancros, 

an Egyptian prince : — 

Two splendid cities also there be formed 

Such as men built. In one were to be seen 

Rites matrimonial solemnized with pomp 

Of sumptuous banquets ; from their chambers forth 

Leading the brides they ushered them along 
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With torches through the streets, and sweet was heard 

The Toice around of hymenial song. 

Here stripplings danced in circles to the sound 

Of pipe and harp. 

Thej with well-tatored step now nimblj ran 

The circle swift, as when before his wheel 

Seated, the potter twirls it with both hands 

For trial of its speed, now crossing quick 

Thej passed at once into each others' place. 

On either side spectators numerous stood 

Delighted, and two tumblers rolled themselres 

Between the dancers, singing as they rolled. 

A sacred bard sang sweeUy to his harp. 

While in the midst two dancers smote Uie ground 

With measured step responslTe to his song. 



CONFESSION OF A VAGRANT. 

I AM a regular downright vegetarian, I am. I taste nothing that has 
been connected with blood, and my stomach is as free from the flesh 
of beasts, birds, and fishes, as it is from that of my own species. 
I go the whole hog, without killing him, as if I were a snob. I 
should shudder when making use of his bristles. I had once some 
hair-bottomed chairs, but my conscience was so tender, that I 
could not sit down upon them, without feeling a degree of horror, 
so 1 gave them away for the sake of peace, and got some atV-bot- 
tomed ones instead. And now, considering the whole^ it may 
literally be said of me, that I live upon the wind. My shoes are 
made of gntta percha and West of England. The phrase^ *' no- 
thing like leadier/' don't suit me — I can't look at the article 
without thinking of blood. Shirt and other buttons made of bone 
I abominate ; they smell of death, and that sickens me — so I 
wear no buttons but those made of papier-mache, which in reality 
are vegetable buttons. I burnt my wife's snuff last week, and 
threw away half-a-score of kid gloves ; the skin of the dear dumb 
animals melt me. I hate the butchers with so much zeal, that I 
could drown them in the blood they shed, were it permitted me to 
take life. Myself and a few similar spirits are about forming a so- 
ciety which is to be called the "Anti-Devouring Club." The objects 
will be to save all life, from an adder to a rhinoceros, from a sprat 
to a whale^ from a wasp to an eagle. Persons are to be employed 
in the forests to prevent the wild beasts from gorging upon each 
other, and divers will be sent into the deep to tame the sharks, 
and cause the larger fishes to live upon sea-weed instead of upon 
the small fry. Green, the aeronaut, will be the Van Amburgh of^the 
birds of prey in the airy regions. And lastly, we shall have all 
botchers, sausage-makers, and rat-catchers, tried for wilful murder ; 
and when we have found them guilty, as being taken red fang, in- 
stead of punishing them capitally, we shall send them to Botany 
Bay, there to vegetate for the rest of their lives upon the esculents 
from which the place takes its name. 
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A CART LOAD OF PHILOSOPHER'S STONES. 

We have heard a great deal about The Philosophers Stone, as if 
it were possible to macadamize the road of life, and render its 
pathway smooth, with such a literally singular paucity of material. 
We would not think of offering the public a single stone, though 
it might be as precious as the diamond, as attractive as the load- 
stone, and as sharpening to the faculties as the whetstone ; so we 
beg leave to offer a specimen of the cart load of philosopher's 
stones we have all ready for use whenever we may be called upon 
and properly remunerated to furnish them. 

1st. — "Drive thy Business, let not thy Business 
DRIVE thee," is a golden rule for mankind in general, but for 
cab-mankind in particular. Take a lesson from the butcher boys in 
their carts, and don't let any man know what thou art driving at. 

** He who will thrive mast rise at five," 

80 says the proverb, though there is more of rhyme than of reason 
in it ; for if 

** He who will thrive must rise at five," 

It mast follow, a fortiori, 

*' He who'd thrive more must rise at four ;*' 

and it would ensue, a fortissimo, 

** He who'd more thriving he, must always rise at three ;*' 
" He who'd the former outdo, must rise as early at two ;'* 

and by way of climax to the whole, it should hold good that 

** He who'd ne'er he outdone, must always rise at one ;" 

while as a clincher to the whole, it should be added, as a sort of 
grand climacteric, that 

" He who'd he thriving quite, must sit up all night.*' 

2nd. — " Fair Play is a Jewel," as we are all very well aware ; 
and it is astonishing how much paste, which looks like real jewel- 
lery, is to be met with in the market. Even the guinea article i? 
sometimes more used for its sharpness than its brighter and purer 
qualities ; for it is frequently a game of " diamond cut diamond,'* 
between those who are possessed of the jewel of fair play, or at 
least have the reputation for possessing it. 

3rd. — "Two Heads are Better than One," as far as celery 
is concerned, but he that hath a splitting headache, will not con- 
sider two heads better than one ; and in a nation, one head is 
much better than two, or any other larger number. 

4th. — "A Place for Everything and Everything ik 
its Place," is a good social maxim, but *' a place for everybody, 
and everybody in place," is the amendment which the politiciaa 
would propose. 

5th. — "Fools make Feasts and Wise Men eat them," 
ii^ a truth not very complimentary to the Lord Mayor, though it 



i 
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gives indiscriminate credit to his guests fur an undue amount of 
sagacity. It must not be supposed that they are fools who liter- 
ally make the feast^ for this would be to impute folly to the pastry 
cooks and other providers, who are by no means fools for making 
the feasts, since they make the money also. 

6th. — SuAKSPEARE has directed our attention to certain ''books'* 
that may be met with " in running books/' and it is very clear 
that as these books, after having been in the running books, cannot 
be at all dry reading, there is no doubt that they would well 
" repay perusal." As to the " Sermons in stones," we have heard 
many a sermon from many a blockhead, which may be the very 
stones in which we are to be met with — the very sermons that 
Shakspeare alluded to. 

EPITAPH IN THETFORD CHURCHYARD. 

My grandfather was baried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear, 

My father perished with a mortification in bis thighs, 

My sister dropt down dead in the Minories ; 

But the reason I am here interred, according to my thinking. 

Is owing to my good living and hard drinking ; 

If, therefore, good Christian, you wish to live long. 

Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or anything strong. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

This princess was very jealous of honours conferred on het 
subjects by foreign potentates. Nicholas Clifiord and Anthony 
Shirley had rendered the French king Henry the Fourth services 
which were highly appreciated by that monarch, and he in conse- 
quence rewarded them by bestowing on them the Order of Saint 
Michael. They returned elated by so honourable a distinction, 
but to their infinite mortification, found themselves instantly com- 
mitted to prison by order of Elizabeth, who commanded them 
forthwith to send back to Henry the insignia of the knighthood 
which he had been pleased to confer, remarking that ''as a virtuous 
Foman ought to look on none but her husband, so a good subject 
ought not to cast his eyes on any sovereign other than his God 
haUi set over him," " I," said she, " will not have my sheep 
marked with any strange brand, or suffer them to follow the pipe 
of a strange shepherd." 

A NATURAL INFERENCE. 
A OENTLBMAN taking an apartment said to the landlady — " I as- 
sure you, madam, I never Jeft a lodging, but my landlady shed 
tears." She answered — ** I hope it was not, sir, because you went 
away without paying.*' 

THE CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 
A POOR poet wished that a sovereign, like a piece of scandal, 
would grow bigger every time it circulated. 



^ 
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A REPTILE SWALLOWED BY A LITTLE GIRL, 1851. 
In the summer, a little girl, between eleven and twelve years of 
age, daughter of a labounng man named Watson, living at Blaxton, 
whilst engaged in the harvest field, drank some water out of a 
ditch, and it appears swallowed some kind of reptile in it Since 
then the poor child has periodically experienced incredible pain in 
her chest, from the increasing bulk and movements of the reptile, 
which at times ascends her throat in quest of food, causing intense 
agony. On these occasions, warm mUk and water is poured down 
her throat, and when the reptile has imbibed the nourishment, it 
descends to its place of lodgment, just above the diaphragm. That 
a poor child should be left to endure such excruciatiQg torture is 
a reflection on the science and benevolence of the age in which 
we live. 

THE DEWDROP IN THE BEAM ! 

Though works of art, by anxiotu toil and skill, magnificent and beaatifiil 

appear; 
None can sorpaM night's star illumined robe, or blushing morning's raiia- 

gated tear; 
The gleaming brilliants of the distant sky, with love, grace, grandeur, and 

instruction team ; 
And wisdom might be well employed to watch the little trembling dewdrop 

in the beam ! 

So innocent, so radiantly bright, it sheds its tinted shades above the sod ; 
A humble diamond set in nature's crown and burnished by the mighty hsod 

of God! 
And those great laws of bending gravity, diffused throughout the universal 

scheme. 
Join each to each the rarious parts that form the little trembling dewdrop 

in the beam! 

Thus unions meet, and thus harmonious blend, the atoms which compose a 

wondrous plan ; 
Part made for part, all working in one great end since vast creation's hour 

first began ! 
Cause and effect, like ocean's kindred waves, spring from one source, and 

both together stream ; 
God made the sun, that brilliant orb illumes the little trembling dewdrop in 

the beam ! 

FRENCH REGULATION OF DRUNKENNESS. 

The prefect of the Doubs has followed the example of the prefect 
of the Pas de Calais, and decided that any retail sellers of wines 
or spirits giving liquor to persons already inebriated by what they 
had taken, shall be held responsible for the acts of such persons. 

JUSTICE DEAF AS WELL AS BLIND. 
" Silence ! Keep silence in the Court ;" said an angry jndge 
one day. " Why will you not keep silence P Here we have dis- 
posed of a dozen causes this morning, and have scarcely heard a 
word of one of them." 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MILTON. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence, in petu- 
lence, impatient of control, and pride, disdainful of superiority. 
He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the Church, for 
he hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to be suspected 
that this predominant desire was to destroy rather than establish, 
and that he felt so much the love of liberty as repugnance to 
authority. It has been observed that they who most loudly clamour 
for liberty do not most liberally grant it. What we know of 
Milton's character, in domestic relations is, that he was severe and 
arbitrary. His family consisted of women, and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt for females, as 
subordinate and inferior beings. He thought woman made only 
for obedience, and man only for rebellion. He said a popular 
government was the most frugal, for the trappings of a monarchy 
would set up an ordinary commonwealth. 'The term Roman 
Catholic is, he says, one of the Pope's bulls, it is particularly uni- 
versal or Catholic schismatic. 



LOVE IN POVERTY. 

Tis a libel on woman to say through the caaement 
Love flies when grim poverty comes to the door ; 

For the heart that is noble, ne'er feels its debasement, 
To love when the loved is wealthy no more. 

There are ties that are felt in the time of dejection, 
That link ns more closely to love and to life ; 

And who through the world's trials can bring to subjection, 
Like she who must shew them — an Englishman's wife. 

We should hSl, we should sink 'neath the weight of our sorrow, 

Were it not for others we struggle to thrive ; 
And our children might clamour with hunger to-morrow, 

If we failed for a day to be hopeful and strive. 

Then, what tho' our future be sunless and dreary, ^ 
And the pass we now travel, the down hill of life ; 

Though scanty the board, the home may be cheery, 
lUumined by the bright smiles of children and wife. 



A SOLDIER about to be sent on au expedition, said to the officer 
directing the drafts, ** Sir, I cannot go because I s-stutter." '* Stut- 
ter/' says the officer, " you don't go there to talk, but to fight." 
" Ayi but they'll p-p-put me on g-g-guard, and a man may go 
ha»ha-half a mile before I can say, wh-wh-who goes there P** *' Ob, 
that's no objection, for there will be another sentry placed along 
vith you, and he can challenge, if you can fire." " Well, b-b-but 
I may be taken, and run through the st-st-stomacb, before I can 
cry qu*qu-quarter !" 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. 

VOL. n. z 
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MALE FLIRTATIONS. 

A MAN has no right to sport with the feelings of a young woman, 
though he stop dhort of positive promises^ Vanity is generally 
the tempter in this case ; a desire to he regarded as heing admired 
hy the woman — a very despicahle species of vanity, hut frequently 
greatly mischievous, notwithstanding. You do not, indeed, ac-* 
tually, in so many words, promise to many ; hut the general tenor 
of your language and deportment has that meaning. You know 
that your meaning is so understood ; and if you have not such 
meaning, if you he fixed hy some previous engagement with, or 
great liking for another, if you know you are, here sowing the seeda 
of disappointment, and if you, keeping previous engagement or 
greater, liking a secret, persevere in spite of the admonitions of 
conscience, you are guilty of deliberate deception, injustice, and 
cruelty. 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

The Holy Scriptures are the gracious gift of God, an invaluable 
blessing vouchsafed to mankind. They carry with them indu- 
bitable marks of their divine original, and that they are '* written 
by inspiration of God " has been demonstrated by many infallible 
proofs. The attempts of infidelity, to overturn or weaken the 
evidence in their favour, have tended only to illustrate and confirm 
it. But while the outworks of revelation are ably defended, it 
becomes every sincere inquirer, to search out, wid^ great diligence, 
the sacred treasures deposited therein. Here, alas ! what negli- 
gence do we discover ? As if it were enough to know that the 
Bible is the Word of God, we are willingly ignorant of all that it 
contains, or else we take up with some crude, indigested notions 
of divine things, which we have received merely upon trust. 

The truth, excellence, and importance of the Scriptures, are by 
most persons assented to, but it is feared, few only in comparison, 
are giving a serious and diligent attention to them. An attempt, 
therefore, to ^cite men to search the Scriptures for themselves, 
cannot be needless or unreasonable. This, indeed, is a study to 
which curiosity alone might prompt us. For we shall hereby 
become acquainted with knowledge the most sublime, and events 
the most wonderful. But a far nobler motive than curiosity should 
recommend it to us. We are called to it by the highest authority ; 
nor can we neglect it, without a manifest contempt of God, who in 
that sacred book, makes known His will and requires our unfeisned 
obedience. Can anything be more interesting to us (hatl Uiese 
inquiries — Who is the Lord ? and what would He have me to do ? 
May I not dread His anger ? or is there any way ip which 1 may 
be restored to His favour ? In these inquiries, so iiifinilely im- 
portant to us, the Bible very fully resolves. 

Without insisting, therefore, on the beauties of its language, 
the surprising facts it relates, the grandeur of its representations. 
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and the sublimity of its doctrines, its highest recommendations 
is — It is ''the Word of the living God, and is able to make 
us wise unto Salvation/' With a very small degree of atten- 
tion, we shall remark the particular method, by which the sacred 
volume conveys instruction. Much the greatest part of it is 
taken up with the records of history, and the description of 
remarkable lives. These are not to be carelesdy passed over, as 
they frequently are, being supposed to be of little or no concern 
to us, merely because they are of ancient date ; " they are written 
for our admonition," and it will be a suitable employment for us 
to examine, what benefit may be derived from them. We all 
know the foi*ce of example in a^mmon life, and there is no doubt, 
but the narration of striking facts, and the delineation of celebrated 
characters may be of considerable advantage. Important truths 
are hereby conveyed to us in the most pleasing form, and a deep 
impression is made upon the mind, in favour of religion, such as 
no dry system of doctrines, or precepts, can produce. 

EMPERORS. 

What rein can hold licentioas wickednets, 
When down the hill he holds hit fieroo career ? 
We may as bootless spend oar vain command 
Upon th' enraged soldiers in th^r spoil, 
Or send precepts to th' leviathan 
To come ashore. 



DRYDEN AND POPE. 
Till these poets wrote, the perfection of poetry was not properly 
delineated. Since the English ear has been accustomea to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of poetry has be- 
come more splendid, new attempts have been made by men better 
qualified to contend with Dryden. An author on this has said, 
'' I will not engage myself in an invidious comparison, by opposing 
one passage to another ; a work of which there would be no end, 
and which might be often oflensive without use. It is not by 
comparing line with line, that the merits of great works is to be 
estimated, but by their general effects, and ultimate result. It is 
easy to note a weak line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; 
to find a happiness of expression in the original, and transplant it, 
by force, into the version, but what is given to the parts may be 
subducted from the whole, and the reader may be weary, though 
the critic may commend. Works of imagination excel by their 
allurement and delight, by their power of attracting and detaining 
the attention. That book is good in vain, which the reader throws 
away. He only is the master, who keeps the mind in pleasing 
activity, whose pages are perused with eagerness, and in hope of 
new pleasure are perused again, and whose conclusion is perceived 
with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon departing 
day." 
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THE EVENING ADVENTURE. 

AM OLD tOVG. 

When Sol was at rett, 

On Thetis*! breast. 
And erening grew daskj and brown, 

E'en Dian the lisir, 

Had gilded her hair, 
And pat on her straw-colonred gown. 

When Dollj had now, 

Done milking her cow. 
And Roger retom'd o'er the mead ; 

He 'spied an old weight. 

In piti/ol pUght, 
Leaning sad on the neck of his steed. 

His hand did sustain 

A taper or twain. 
Fall trimly encircled with horn. 

It shone on the groand, 

Some spaces aroand. 
As bright as the star on the mom. 

Whilst Roger sarrey'd 

This meagre old blade, 
He heard a most sorrowfal cry, — 

Whoever yoa are. 

Catch hold — anjrwhere — 
And help me oat qaick or I die* 

He tam'd at the soand. 

And instantly found 
A coach with its wheels in the air ; 

The wares it contained. 

In language unfeigned. 
Next stanza shall partly declare. 

Eight legs stood upright, 

All clothed in white. 
With shoes both of silk and of leather ; 

And nought else was seen. 

Either scarlet or green, 
To save their fair skins from the weather. 

With woudroas surprise, 

Roger feasted his eyes. 
And viewed each particular feature ; 

But ibe muse is too coy. 

To express what the boy 
Could discern of the secret of nature. 

Whatever delight, 
Roger took in the sight, 

He freed the fair ladies from danger ; 
Who blushed as they rose, 
And stroked down their clothes, 

And blessed the kind aid of the stranger. 



Mai^evolence to the clergy is seldom at a great distance from 
irreverence of religion. 
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A DISTINCTION WITH LITTLE DIFFERENCE. 

A TEBY common question is^ what is the difference between a 
Paseyite and a Papist? Not much. The Papists are Roman 
Catholics^ and the Puseyites are Roman Candlesticks ! 



A PLAIN ADDRESS. 

A SHORT time ago a letter was received at the Yarmouth post»office> 
with this address : — '* For my Grandmother^ up two pair of stairs^ 
Yarmouth^ Norfolk.'* Thanks to the active letter-carrier^ the 
document found its way to the ancient dame for whom it was in- 
tended, 

COST OF A BLOW UP. 
A GENTLEMAN in One of the steam-boats asked the steward when 
he came round to collect the passage- money (one shilling each 
for the best cabin) if there was any danger of being blown up ? 
The steward promptly replied '* "So, six, not the least ; we can't 
afford to blow up at these low prices !** 



HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

An anxious restless temper, that runs to meet care on its way, 
that regrets lost opportunities too much, and that is over pains- 
taking in contrivances for happiness, is foolish, and should not be 
indulged in. If you cannot be happy in one way, be happy in 
another ; and this facility of disposition wants but little aid irom 
philosophy, for health and good humour are almost the whole 
affair. Many run about after felicity like an absent man hunting 
for his hat, while it is on his head, or in his hand. Though some- 
times small evils, like invisible insects, inflict great pain, and a 
single hair may stop a small machine, yet the chief secret of com- 
fort lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudently culti- 
vating an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very few great 
ones, alas ! are let on long leases. 



QUITE THE REVERSE. 
'* Pray, sir," said the commissioner to an insolvent brought up to 
be discharged on his petition, '* how could you wilfully, and with 
your own eyes open, contract such a number of debts, without any 
insible means of paying them ?'* " My lord," said the petitioner, 
" you labour under a great mistake. I have never in my life wil- 
fully contracted a debt. On the contrary, I have invariably done 
everything to enlarge it !** 

A LADY being asked what business her husband followed, said 
he was engaged in " finishing." Further explanation was necessary, 
and after a brief hesitation, she continued, " finishing his time m 
prison." 
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LIFE AND EXISTENCE. 
The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and drink, and sleep 
— to be exposed to darkness and the light — ^to pace round in the 
mill of habit, and to turn thought into an implement of trade-^ 
this is not life. In all this but a poor fraction of the consciousness 
of humanity is awakened, and Uie sanctities still slumber which 
makes it worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, and faith, alone can give vitality to the mechanism of exist- 
ence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates through the heart ; the 
tears that freshen the dry waste within ; the music that brings 
childhood back ; the prayer that calls the future near ; the doubt 
which makes us meditate ; the death which startles us with mys- 
tery ; the hardship which forces us to struggle ; the anxiety that 
ends in trust ; — are the true nourishment of our natural being. 

AN EPITAPH 

ON A TOUHO OIHTLIMAH WHO KIXLED HIM8BLV BT DBIHKIHO 

OCTOBBB BEEB. 

Here lie I mast, 
Wrapped ap in da«t. 

Confined to be sober ; 
Clarke * take care. 
Lest yon come here, 

For faith here is no October. 

* His pot compank>D. 



ELEGANCIES OF IRISH ELECTIONEERING. 
The Weslmeath Independent publishes the following extract from 
the speech of Mr. Seijeant Murphy, in returning thanks to the 
electors of Cork : — '* Like a military man, he would return thanks 
to his friends by files. The first who were on his list were the 
priests of Cork. Our next and best coadjutors were the women 
of Cork. They were not only chaste but patriotic, and not like 
those women who love '* the bold dragoon, with his long sword, 
saddle and bridle." The riot was got up by the Conservatives, 
and they were glad of it. It was a regular godsend. They wanted 
to die decently, and they did so. I gave, them bellows to mend, 
and believe me, I blow the bellows well. But let that pass. 
While you pound them well in the fight, ^ the Duke said at 
Waterloo, remember to shake hands with your enemies after the 
victory. I say that Colonel Chatterton is a political scoundrel, 
while in private life he is a most amiable man. I say the same of 
the whole of them. ^VHiile vou are at the fight, fight like devils 
— Go it, go it, you cripples ! * 

A MARRIED man informs us that he knows a mode of conveying 
information much more rapidly than by the electric telegraph. 
He says he has nothing to do but to make a secret of the information 
and then tell it to his wife. 
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CROSSING THE DESERT. 

It is the halt in tlie Desert, by night, that forms so sublime a 
scene. Men, camels, and baggage, lie stretched upon the plain ; 
all are still and scattered ; yet all seem bound together, all seem 
passing away ; there is no other shadow but their *s to stain the soft 
purple sand. And yet there is a melancholy in the Desert, and a 
gloom in the breast you cannot dispel ; though lying in the vaulted 
chamber of the skies, the thoughts are not heavenly. What is 
there between you and eternity ? Are you not here alone ? No, 
though you have left life behind, you are not alone. Death is 
your companion ; it stares you in the face at every step. Take 
CBie, or you will stumble over its victim. Leave the road^ you 
perish ; follow the track of the caravan^ and rotting carcasses are 
its milestones. Why is the voice of the caravan so hushed, and 
why do you urge your camels' speed P See your spirit is wounded ; 
you are musing on a secret in your own breast^ and yet it is known 
to all. Look at that horrid object, that lay in your path, his head 
turned back, and his mouth wide open ; he wanted water. Death 
has mocked him, and choked it with sand ; he wanted air ; the 
wind is laughing through his ribs ; he struggled to reach his jour- 
nies' end ; his feet are striking in tlie air. — PeeVi Ride through the 
Indian Desert. 

THE WISH. 

BT K. 8. 

If I was with DeliarblossM, 

(A thoaght too presomptaous Ii«ar,) 
On eaiib 'twould be Heaven pouets'c^ 

A paradise- then to live here; 
If Delia requites my fond love, 

With a flame, that (like mine) is divine ; 
Bear witness, ye powers above, 

I'm wholly oonlent if she be mine. 



CURIOUS REVENGE. 

We have heard that on Charles Savery, Esq. recording his vote, 
at Bristol, a radical^ who was standing at the polling place, not 
liking how it was gived, iexclaimed in a rage, "Then I'll be hanged 
if I be buried at the cemetry !'* A person who was by, suggested 
that if the speaker were hanged, he might probably be buried 
within the precincts of the gaol ! 



Dutden's complaints of poverty are so frequendy repeated, 
either with the dejection of weakness, sinking in helpless misery, 
or the indignation of merit claiming its tribute from mankind, 
that it is impossible not to detest the age which could impose on 
such a man the necessity of such solicitations, or not to desj)ise 
the man who could submit to such solicitations without necessity. 
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THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH FOOL. 
In a country town, there were two idiots. One belonging to a 
family of note, held himself much superior to the other, who was 
of low degree. One day they met in the street, when the aristo- 
cratic idiot exclaimed to the other — " Lezar, Lezar, you are a 
fool !" "I know I am a fool/' answered Eliazar, drawing in bis 
tongue; ''but Philemon, you are a fool, and don't know it!" 
Philemon belongs to an extensive genus. 



LOVER'S BOWER. 

Jessamine, crown'd and fair to Tiew, 
Playful bright starr'd flowers grew, 
Roand the bowers of their loTe, 
Shelter'd in a whispering grore ; 
Blushing rose and bright bluebell, 
And violets around them fell. 
Evening zephyrs, wing'd and light. 
Heralding the coming night, 
Bore rich odours to their bower. 
Greeting love'i bewitching hour. 
What cared be for Araby ? 
(That spot was all this world to be) 
O'er its boundless emerald waters ! 
Or its dark-eyed Houri daughters f 
He was charmed beyond their power 
With his love in his love's bower. 
A footstep struck upon his ear 
Still approaching — yet more near ! 
He cried with voice both bold and free — 
** Blow me, waiter, bring the tea." 
Oh ! you have brought it, lazy imps ! 
Now you have come without the shrimps ! 
Of butter bring another pat, 
I can eat as much as that ; 
And to save you coming back, 
Bring of bread another whack ! 
My young woman's hungpy too ! 
So mizzle quick, old brick, pray do ! 
My muse affrighted, flew away, 
And never asked what was to pay ! 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
During the time the late Sir Robert Peel was Premier, Ladjr 
Jane Peel was in the habit of pasting all the articles, which appeared 
in the newspapers against him, on a screen. " Well,'* replied the 
listener,*'' there is nothing very singular in that — it is but the duty 
of every good wife to screen her husband's faults." 



A FBLLow stole Lord Chatham's gouty shoes. His servant, 
not finding them, began to curse the thief. " Never mind," said 
his lordship, '^ all the harm I wish the rogue is that the shoes 
may fit him." 
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EQUIVOCAL COMPLIMENT. 

Mademoiselle Georges, the French actress, was on one occa- 
sion starring in the provinces. One evening, after the fall of the 
curtain, the beaux of the village assembled around her to congra- 
tulate her. ''Ah ! gentleman,*' she said, " to play that part well, 
one ought to be young and beautiful.*' ** Oh ! madame,** answered 
one of the beaux, " you have proved the contraiy." 



THE BARLEY AND THE HOP. 

'Twas in the morning early, 

The grass was wet with dew. 
That young and lasty Barley 

Went o'er the fields to woo. 
His cheek was like ihe cherry, 

His beard like threaded gold, 
His laugh was loud and merry, 

His step was brisk and bold. 
He sought his lady smiling, 

And idling on his knee, 
Exclaim'd, « Without beguiUng, 

I've come to marry thee !" 

Oh ! modest was the maiden. 

And comely to be seen, 
Her robes of green array'd in, 

And gemm'd with diamond sheen ; 
Her hair in ringlets yellow. 

Hung clustering o'er her eyes ; 
Her breath was sweet and mellow, 

Like balm of summer skies. 
** Sweet maid ?" quoth he, " thy beauty 

Excels the flaunting Yine ! 
To love you is a duty; 

I die to make thee mine !" 

All blushing to behold him, 

She strove to answer <*Nay!'* 
But softly whisp'ring, told him 

To name the happy day. 
Hop shook her golden tresses, 

The bearded Barley sprang. 
And birds in green recesses 

Their bridfd chorus sang. 
Long may this couple flourish 

In every frothing can, 
Our drooping strength to nourish, 

And cheer the heart of man ! 



. 'DiOGBNEA paying Plato a' visit, on his rich carpet, with dirty 
feet, ** See," said he, " how I trample on the pride of Plato.*' 
*' True," said Plato, " but with greater pride." 

SoHB wags awoke a dairyman at night, with a hurried an- 
nouncement that his best cow was choking. He jump*d into his 
smallclothes, and ran off to save the life of criunmie ; when lo ! 
he discovered a turnip stuck in the spout of his pump 1 

vox,. II. 2 A 
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ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The lately appointed Bishop of Nova ScoUa, applied to the 
government of that province to allow the soldiers of the garrison 
to pretent arrrn to him, which Sir Joshna Hanrey permitted, until 
he heard from the Commander-in-Chief. The old duke's answer 
was — " The only attention the soldiers are to pay to the Inabop 
are to his sermons.'* 

THE FOLLY OF INCONSISTENT EXPECTATIONS. 

This world may he considered as a great mart of commerce, where 
fortune exposes to our view various commodities; riches, ease, 
tranquillity, fame, integrity, and knowledge. Everything is marked 
at a settled price. Our time, our lahour, our ingenuity, are so 
much ready -money, which you did not purchase. Such is the 
force of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous exer- 
tion of our faculties directed to one end, will generally insure 
success. Would you, for instance, he rich P Do you think that 
single point worth the sacrificing everything else to ? You may 
then he rich. Thousands have hecome so from the lowest begin- 
nings, by toil and patient diligence, and attention to the minutest 
articles of expense and profit But you must give up the pleasures 
of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious temper. If 
you preserve your integrity, it must he a coarse spun vulgar 
honesty. Those high and lofty notions of morals, which you 
brought with you from the schools, must be considerably lowered, 
and mixed with baser alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded 
prudence. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; and 
for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenuous spirit, it is 
necessary for you to get rid of them as soon as possible. You 
must shut your heart against muses, and be content to feed your 
understanding with plain household truths. In short, you must 
not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polish yonr taste, or refine 
your sentiments ; but must keep on in one beaten track, without 
turning aside either to the right hand or to the left. '' But I cannot 
submit to drudgery like this — I feel a spirit above it.'* It is well ; 
be above it then ; only do not repine that you are not rich. Is 
knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, may be purchased, by 
steady application, and long solitary hours of study and reflection. 
Bestow these, and ye shall be wise. "But, (says the man of 
letters,) what a hardship is it that many an illiterate fellow, who 
cannot construe the motto of the arms of his coach, shall raise a 
fortune and make a fip;ure, while I have little more than the con- 
veniences of life !" Was it inorSer to' raisie a fortune, that you 
consumed the sprightly hours of youth in study and retirement ? 
Was it to be ricn that yon grew pale over the midnight lamp, and 
distilled the sweetness from the Greek and Roman springs ? You 
have then mistaken your path, and ill employed your industry. 
" What reward have I then for all my labours ?*' What reward I 
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A large comprehensive soul, well purged from vulgar fears, and 
perturbations, and prejudices ; able to comprehend and interpret 
the works of man — of God. A rich flourishing cultivated mmd, 
pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertainment and reflection. 
A perpetual spring of fresh ideas — and the conscious dignity of 
superior intelligence. Good Heaven ! And what reward can you 
ask besides P " But is it not some reproach upon the economy of 
Providence that such an one, who is a mean dirty fellow, should have 
amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation ?" Not in the least. 
He made himself a mean divty fellow for that very end. He has 
paid his health, his conscience, his liberty for it ; and will you 
envy him his bargain ? Will you hang your head and blush in 
his presence, because he outshines you in equipage and show ? 
Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and say to yourself — 
*' I have not these things, it is true ; but it is because I have not 
desired them ; it is because I possess something hotter ; I have 
chosen my lot ; I am content and satisfied." You are a modest 
man — ^you love quiet and independence, and have a delicacy and 
reserve in your temper, which renders it impossible for you to 
elbow your way in the world, and to be the herald of your own 
merits. Be content then with a most easy retirement, with the 
esteem of your infinite friends, with the praises of a blameless 
heart, and a delicate ingenious spirit ; but resign the splendid 
distinctions of the world to those, who can better scramble for 
them. The man whose tender sensibility of conscience, and 
strict regard to the rules of morality, makes them fearful of 
offending, is often heard to complain of the disadvantages he 
lies under in every path of honour and profit. '* Could I but 
get over some nice points, and conform to the practice and opinion 
of those about me, I might stand as fair a chance as others for 
dignities and preferment." And why can you not P What hinders 
you from discarding this troublesome scrupulosity of yours, which 
stands so grievously in your way ? It it be a small thing to enjoy a 
healthful mind, sound at the very core, that does not shrink from the 
keenest inspection, inward freedom from remorse and perturbation ; 
unsullied whiteness and simplicity of manners;. a genuine integrity ; 

Pure in the last recess of the mind ; — 
if you think these advantages inadequate recompence for what you 
resign, dismiss your scruples this instant. 

An Irishman, sometime ago, was committed to the House of 
Correction, for a misdemeanour, and sentenced to work on the 
tread-wheel for the space of a month. He observed at the ex- 
piration of his task ; — '' What a grate dale of fatigue and botheration 
it would have saved us poor crathers, if they had but invinted it to 
go by stheeme, like all other water-mills ; for bum me, if I have not 
been going up stairs for this four weeks, but could not reach the 
stable door at all, at all." 
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TAKING IT COOLLY. 

The tranquillity of the Scotch, in the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, hring8,to mind (says Coleman, in bis Random Records,) 
the incredible tale of the Scotchman's tumbling from one of the 
loftiest houses in the old town of Edinburgh. " He slipped/' says 
the legend, '' off the roof of a habitation sixteen stories high ; and 
when midway in his descent through the air, he arrived at a lodger, 
looking out of a window uf the eighth floor, to whom, as he was 
an old acquaintance, he observed, en passant, ' Eh, Sandy, man ! 
sic a fa* as I shall ha*e ?* " 

GOOD HUMOUR. 

*' Teach me, like thee, in varioas nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
Formed by thy converse, happily to steer, 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease. 
Intent to reason, or polite to please." Pope. 

An agreement and kind correspondence between friends and ac- 
quaintance is the greatest pleasure of life. This is an undoubted 
truth, and yet any man who judges from the practice of the world 
will be almost persuaded to believe the contrary, for how can we 
suppose that people should be so industrious as to make them- 
selves uneasy ? What can engage them to entertain and foment 
jealousies oi one another, upon every, the least occasion ? Yet so 
it is, there are people who (as it should seem) delight in being 
troublesome and vexatious ; who, as TuUy speaks, Mira sunt a 
lacritate ad litigandum, have a certain cheerfulness in wrangling. 
And thus it appears there are very few families in which there are 
not fueds and animosities, though it is every one's interest there 
more particulariy to avoid them ; because there (as I would 
willingly hope) no one gives another uneasiness without feeling 
some share of it." — Sir R, Steel, 



BRAVERY. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear. 

For that were stupid and irrational ; 

Bat he, whose noble soul his fear sabdaes 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 



In a jolly company, each one was to ask a question; if it was 
answered, he had to pay a forfeit ; or if he could not answer it 
himself, he paid a forfeit. Pat's question was — " How the little 
ground squirrel digs his hole, without shewing any dirt about the 
entrance ?" When they all gave up, Pat said, " Shure do you see, 
he begins at the other end of the hole." One of the rest exclaimed, 
" But how does he get there ?" " Ah ! shure," said Pat, '* that's 
your question — can you answer it yourself." ., 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES— HIEROGLYPHICS. 
It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Arch- 
aeology, at Rome, that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which enahles him to declare, that 
most of them are not mere tombstone inscriptions, as is generally 
assumed, but poems. He has given several of his readings, which 
display great ingenuity, and profess to be able to decipher the 
inscriptions on the Obelisk of Luxor, at Paris. 

EPITAPHS. 

D0BCHB8TBB, OXFOBD8HIBE. 

Here lies the body of an honest man, 

And when he died he owed nobody nothing. 

BIDEFOBD, DEVONBHIBE. 

The wedding day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided ; 
Bat when the day arrived, did, 
She sickened and she die, did. 

ULVEBBTONE. 

Here lies my wife, 
Here lies she, 
Hallelagee. 

DONCASTEB. 

Here lie two brothers by misfortune surrounded, 
One dy'd of his wounds, and the other was drownded. 

SACBED TO THE MBMOBT OF 

Miss Martha Gwynne, 

Who was so very pure within. 

She burst the the outward shell of sin, 

And hatched herself a cherubim. 



CAPABILITIES OF IRELAND. 
Ireland has been emphatically termed a "land of raw materials;'* 
a country for which nature has done much, and man little ; and 
as suggestiilg means for developing its great and many resources, 
the Exhibition must be regarded as of high national importance. 
Hitherto, these resources have been made but very partially avail- 
able to manufactures ; it is unfortunate and unwisely the custom 
to consider Ireland as exclusively a country for growing grain and 
fattening animals ; and that consequently, manufactures are to bei 
for ever exotics there. Yet who that travels in Ireland can be 
driven beside the border of any one of its broad lakes or brawling 
rivers, without mourning over a waste of water power, sufficient to 
turn all the spindles of all the towns of Lancaster and York ! 

HOGARTH. 
" I WILL admit,'* said Hogarth, " all the worid to be judges of 
my pictures, except those who are of the profession." 
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TOBACCO. 
A NEWSPAPER, opposed to the use of tobacco, says — ** The women 
ought to make a pledge not to kiss a man who uses tobacco, and 
it would soon break up the practice." It would be broken up 
much sooner were the ladies to pledge themselves to kiss every 
man who didn't use it. 



t; 



A SAILOR. 

Jack, newly off a voyage, and elevated with a glass of grog, is a 
queer animal. One of this class was a passenger the other day in 
a railway carriage between Greenock and Port Glasgow, in which 
was a clergyman. Jack was not scrupulous in his phraseology, 
and the clergyman, in a solemn tone, expressed his fear that the 
young man was on the road to the devil. *' Well, it don't matter 
much," replied Jack, " I have got a return ticket." 



AN ACID DROP. 
Mother — I don't know where that boy got his bad temper — not 
from me, I'm sure. Father — No, my dear, for I don't perceive 
you have lost any. 

AN ATTORNEY. 
A KNAVISH attorney asked a very worthy gentleman ''What was 
honesty ?" " What is that to ^'Ou ?" he replied, " meddle with 
those things that concern you." 



THE MIND, 

There's nought so monstrous hut the mind of man. 

In some conditions, may he hrought to approve; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, parricide, 

When flattering opportunity enticed, 

And desperation drove, have heen committed 

By those who once would start to hear them named. 



PICCADILLOES WHICH ARE THOUGT NO SINS. 

Cheating your neighbour and friend to any extent in horse- 
dealing— stealing umbrellas, while you only ask a loan of them 
— palming off modem pictures, cameos, and coins, for veritable 
antiques — and borrowing books, while you never mean to return 
them. 

THE WEDDING RING. 

A LADY has pronounced it to be her opinion, that the galvanic ring 
is powerless in comparison to the wedding ring, asserting that the 
shock of the latter is felt all one's life, and that tpo strongly, that, 
once upon the finger, the greatest force and ezpence are requisite 
to get rid of it. 
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SUCCESS IN CONVERSATION. 
The art of conversation consists in the exercise of two fine quali- 
ties — you must originate and you roust sympathize ; you must 
possess at the same time the hahit of communicating and listening. 
The Ainion is rare but irresistible. 



1^* 



HOME! 

i^' •' " Honie 1 where pitssed my childhood fleety, 
MemVy oft reverts to thee ; 
Tears I weep as sad, though sweetly, 
Thoughts of you come oyer me. 

Meadows fair with emerald fringes, 
Bowers with woodbine mantled o*er, 

Cottages the sunlight tinges. 
Flash upon my sight once more. 

Casement wreathed ahout with roses, 
'- Planted by my father's hand, 

Nook that to my eye discloses, 
Where the tall old pear trees stand. 

All that childhood's heart rejoices. 
Tinged with life-like hues I see. 
Hear the hum of Tillage voices, 
" ' ' Softly Echoed' o'er the lea. 

In my dreams^ hie dawn is breaking. 
Bygone sports I practice over. 

From the trees the apples shaking, 
Rolling in the scented clover. 

Thirsty to the brooklet creeping, 
When the summer's heat holds sway ; 

Berries in the forest seeking. 
Hunting after flowers of May. 

Oh! to view fhe sunbeams glancing 
o . ' t "'"l^i'oug^ the Wiioidows on the green. 
Where at merry evening dancing 
Oft the villagers were seen. 

Venerable t;hureh-«pire peeping 
'Mid the orchard's blossoms white. 

Stork a lonely- vigil keeping 
O'er her tender brood at night. 

Where my father's bones are lying. 
Graves beneath the churchyard tree, 

Hear a prayer 9iy soul is sighing. 
Save a resting place for me. 



CLEAR EVIDENCE. 

Counsel — What kiad <)( stockings were- they which were stolen P 
Witness — Why, sir, thirty-two's, thirty-eights, forties, and other 
kinds. Counsel — What do you mean hy thirty-two's ? Wit- 
ness — Thirty-two's is thirty-two's, sir. Counsel— So I suppose, 
bat what is a thirty-two ? Witness — I told you what it was — 
a thirty-two, a two and thirty. 
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CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS. 
It is scarcely possible to walk through a churchyard without feeling 
the importance of inducing the selection of proper sepulchral me- 
morials and epitaphs. There has been melancholy work done in 
the Churches and the open grounds. In the former, positive 
damage to some of the finest buildings ; and in the latter, oppor- 
tunities for useful teaching, not merely missed, but so used as to 
do mischief and give pain. Since Dr. Markland published his 
excellent " Remarks on Englbh Churches, and on the expediency 
of rendering Sepulchral Memorials subservient to Pious and 
Christian uses/* a corrector feeling on the subject has become more 
general than it was, though we still too often see the Churches 
plastered with 

*' Mural monaments of every size 
That woe could wish or vanity devise." 

We once met with an epitaph as nearly as we remember, like 
the following : — 

*< Underneath this ancient pew 
Lie the remains of Jonathan Blue ; 
His name was Black, hut that wouldn't do." 

That any man could have set to work to cut this deliberately 

into stone, letter by letter, is surprising, but that his courage lasted 

out is more so. 

<* Affection sore 
Long time I hore," &c. 

so often met with, and such as 

*' Here I lie, and no wonder I am dead, 
For the wheel of a waggon went over my head," 

seem inoffensive, after such ribaldry ; and one can almost excuse, 

on the ground of its purpose, the American tombstone, on which 

is inscribed, 

<< Sacred to the memory of Jonathan Thompson, 
A pious Christian, and affectionate hushand ; 

His disconsolate widow continues to carry on the tripe and trotter business, 
at the same place as before her bereavement." 



** Simon shrimp obt by being drowned in the grate storm Deer. 2nd, 1814, 
aged 27 years. 

Simon shrimp lays buried here, 
At wich Is Wif sheds many A tere, 
But even she thinks He's In the sldze; 
She leves of that and wipes Hur Ise, 
And livingly she hopes to Grit Im, 
When up above the Haves A meetin." 



CORN LAWS. 
" What is your opinion of the com laws, Mr. Upland ?" " My 
opinion, sir, is, that they go very much against the grain" 




f€ 
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DOMESTIC HUMDRUM. 
Henry, my love, I wish you would throw away that book and 
talk with me, I feel so dull.** [A long silence and no reply. 1 
"Ob! Henry, my foot is asleep!" "Is it? Well don't talk, dear, 
you might wake it !" 

ADVANTAGES OF MATRIMONY. 
I WBK¥ to on6 neighbour atid solicited a donation for a public 
object. H(9 replied — '* I approve of your object, and would assist 
yoti; but you ^oW I have a family, and charity begins at home.*' 
I called on a second. He replied — " That such as were able 
ought to be liberal, and that he had every disposition to aid me ; 
but," he added, " I have stronger claims on me, which I am 
bound to regard — those of my children." A public charity de- 
manded that a messenger should be sent from the city to a remote 
county. A person was selected whose talents were adapted to the 
mission. He replied — " That nothing would give him more plea- 
sure, but it was absolutely impossible, on account of his family." 
He was excused. Two merchants, partners, in business failed. 
At a meeting of the creditors, it was resolved that one should forth- 
with be released ; but the other, because he was a bachelor, might 
yet, as was his duty, go to work, and pay a small dividend. An 
insurance office was about to appoint a secretary. There were, as 
usual, twenty applicants* In the discussion of the board of direc- 
tors, the talents of many were set forth, when a member rose, and 
said — " That the one he should propose was a man of moderate 
capacity, but that he was a poor man with a family." He suc- 
ceeded, and holds the office still. Two criminals were tried for 
forgery at the Old Bailey, and were condemned to death ; the 
king pardoned the one who was married, on account of his wife 
and children ; the other paid the forfeit of his life, because he was 
a bachelor. In short, would you avoid trouble of any kind, excite 
sympathy, procure office, or escape punishments, you have only 
to get married. 

LAWYERS* WIGS. 
A lATB Attorney-General receiving a client, who was intimate 
with him, in his library, the gentleman expressed surprise at the 
number of wigs that were hanging up. " Yes, th^re are several,'* 
replied the lawyer : " that,'* pointing to a scratch, '* is my common 
business wig ; that, my chancery wig ; that, my House of Lords' 
wig ; and that, my Court wig." " And ptay, sir, where is your 
honest man's my P'* " Oh !** replied the lawyer, " that's not 
ffrofessional" 

HOW TO GET RID OF YOUR CORNS. 
Rub them over with toasted cheese, and let three or four hungry 
mice nibble them for a night or two. 
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PERSONAL SECURITY. 

" Will you do ine the favour ?** says young George Brooks to 
bis wealthy friend, Simon Hanson. " What is it, George ?*' says 
Hanson. " I wish you to lend me a hundred dollars, sur.'* 
" Call at my counting-house/' replied Hanson. George was not 
long in paying his respects. *' What security can you give me, 
young gentleman ?** " My own personal security, sir." " Very 
well, get in here/' says Hanson, lifting up the lid of a large iron 
chest. ''Get in here!" exclaimed George, in astonishment; 
" what for ?" *' Why this is the place where I always keep my 
securities." 

THE OLD WATCH. 

My father's watch ( Thy face is dear, 

And still thou speakest to me 
The self-same words that met my ear 
When, in old time of joyous cheer, 

I gladly climbed his knee. 

For oft, as to his side I clung, 

Thou wert mine own to hold. 
Though to my simple mind, thy tongue 
Uttering *' tick, tick,'* to old and young, 

Seem'd mystery untold. 

And still thy wondrous movements, too. 

Amazed my gazing eye ; 
Thy hands, that to thy purpose true. 
Their undecliniug circles grew. 

Were magic, strange, and high. 

But thou, from days of toil and care, 

That manhood's power employ, 
Dids't duly point him home to share. 
The garden walk, the fireside chair. 

The feast of social joy. 

When those whom we most loved were nigh. 

And with beguiling flight. 
The downy pinion'd hours swept by, 
Thou, with a calm, unserving eye, 

Dids't note their numbers right. 

And he, who knew so well to test 

Of time, the fleeting prize. 
Did on thy meek monitions rest. 
And take their wisdom to his breast. 

And gird him for the skies. 

But now no more serenely sweet. 

He turns to thee our aid, — 
Yet still thy boundless heart doth beat, 
Though summon'd to a lone retreat. 

His own in dust is laid. 

His father's friend ! what memories blest 

Thy lingering accents wake ; 
Here in my sacred casket rest, 
Or slumber on my felial breast. 

Most honour'd for his sake. 
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HOW TO SHEW LOVE FOR A WIFE. 
Shew love for your wife, and your admiration of her, not in non- 
sensical compliments ; nor in picking up her handkerchief, or her 
glove, or in carrying her fan ; not, though you have the means^ 
in hanging trinkets or bauhles upon her ; not in making yourself 
a fool, by winking at, and seeming pleased with, her foibles or 
faults ; but shew them by acts of real goodness towards her ; prove 
by unequivocal deeds, the high value you set on her health, and 
life, and peace of mind ; let your praise of her go to the full amount 
of her deserts, and let it be consistent with truth and with sense, 
and such as to convince her of your sincerity. He who is the 
flatterer of his wife, only prepares her ears for the hyperbolical 
stuff of others. The kindest appellation that her christian name 
affords, is the best that you can use, especially before faces. An 
everlasting " my dear," is but a sorry compensation for the want 
of that sort of love that makes the husband cheerfully toil by day, 
break his rest by night, endure all sorts of hardships, if the life 
or health of his wife demand it. Let your deeds, and not your 
words, carry to her heart a daily and hourly confirmation of the 
fact, that you value her health, and life, and happiness, beyond 
all other things in this world ; and let this be manifest to her, 
particularly at those times when life is more or less in danger. 

LORD BACON. 

Bacon's life, while he held the Great Seal, was, in outward 
appearance, most enviable. In Loudon, he lived with great dig- 
nity, at York House. Here it was that, in January, 1620, he 
celebrated his entrance into his sixtieth year amidst a splendid 
circle of friends. He had then exchanged the appellation of 
Keeper for the higher title of Chancellor. Ben Johnson was one 
of the party, and wrote on the occasion some of the happiest of 
his rugged rhymes. All things, he tells us, seemed to smile about 
the old house — the fire, the wine, the men ! The spectacle of the 
accomplished host, after a life marked with no sreat disaster, en- 
tering on a green old age, in the enjoyment of nches, power, high 
honours, undiminished mental activity, and vast literary reputation, 
made a strong impression on the poet, if we may judge from those 
well-known lines, — 

*< England's high Chancellor, the destined heir, 
In his soft cradle, to his father's chair, 
Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of iheir choicest and their whitest wool." 



HOLDING BY A BAD TITLE. 
It has been suggested by a worn-out wag, who gives his mornings 
to conundrums and his nights to puns, that Louis Napoleon 
instead of being — Bone-a-part, should have conferred upon him 
the title of — Grah-the-whole ! 
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INQUIRY AFTER HAPPINESS. 

In thoaghtfal mood, I once exelaiined — 

Is there one here below, 
Who smiles 'midst happiness serene — 

Who knows not grief nor woe ? 

I will go through the world, I said. 

Perchance I then may see. 
If any taste of purest joy, 

Though vain my search may be. 

I sought the hermit in his grot, 

And surely here, I said. 
Content and peace together dwell 

Beneath the greenwood shade. 

His looks express the deepest grief, 
Sorrow had dimn'd his eye ; 

And when his hour glass he tum'd, 
I heard him deeply sigh. 

I sought the hero in his tent, 
Success his arms had crown'd — 

Art thou not happy now I said, 
When all thy praises sound? 

He answered " In the strife to-day. 

While fighting by my side. 
Struck by the foreman's deadly shaft, 

My friend — my brother died !" 

I ask'd the pensive nun if she 
Found peace within her cell — 

Dost thou not find contentment here ? 
Then toll'd the resper bell. 

'* I go,'' she said, with heavy heart, 

" To join in holy prayer. 
But Heaven recall my wandering thoughts, 

I only feel despair." 

I saw a prince in all his state. 
His queen stand by his side. 

And he is happy sure, I said, 
Blessed with a lovely bride. 

'Twas not a union of the heart, 

Affection dwelt not there ; 
Ambition had the contract sign'd, 

He loved some lowlier fair. 

I'll seek no more, then, I exclaimed. 

For none can here below, 
Experience happiness serene. 

Unknown to grief or woe. 



FouH hundred million letters are now delivered, instead of 
seventy-six millions, as before the establishment of the penny post 

" Ma'am your shawl's dragging in the mud." "Well, suppose 
it is, isn't it fashionable." 
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THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 

A PIN and a needle, being neighbours in a work basket, and both 
being idle, began to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to do. " I should 
like to know," said the pin, "what you are good for, and how do you 
expect to go through the world without a head P What is the use 
of an eye, if there is always something in it ?** '' I am more ac- 
tive and can go through more work than you can,'* said the needle. 
'* Yes, but will not live long," said the pin. " Why not ?'* said 
the needle. '' Because you have always a stitch in your side,*' 
said the pin. " You are a poor crooked creature," said the needle. 
" And you can't bend without breaking your back," said the pin. 
" I'll pull your head off, if you insult me again," said the needle. 
" I'll pull your eye out, if you touch me ; remember your life 
hangs by a single thread," said the pin. While they were thus 
conversing, a little girl entered^ and undertaking to sew, she soon 
broke off the needle at the eye. Then she tied the thread around 
the neck of the pin, and attempting to sew with it, soon puUed its 
head off, and threw it into the dirt by the side of the broken needle. 
" Well, here we are," said the needle. '• We have nothing to 
fight about now," said the pin ; " it seems misfortune has brought 
us to our senses." '* A pity we had not come to them sooner," 
said the needle. " How much we resemble human beings, who 
quarrel about their blessings till they lose them, and never find 
out they are brothers till they lie down in the dust together, as 
we do. 

LINES 

OH THE COMMITTAL OF AN M.P, TO THE HOOBB OF COBBEOTION. '' O*0OHN0B." 

Behold at last, the Chartists' chosen man, 
Taking his place among them in the Tan, 
And pushing forward with a patriot's zeal, 
His steps directed to the common wheel. 



SOUND ADVICE. 

Master Tom — Have a weed, grampa P Grampa — A what ! 
sir ? Master Tom — A weed ? a cigar, you know. Grampa — 
Certainly not, sir, I never smoked in my life. Master Tom — 
Ah ! then, I wouldn't advise you to begin. 



ON READING. 

Whek Prior read Horace at his uncle's, he said — " The vessel 
long retains the scent which it first receives.*' 



Be mindful of things .past, careful of things present, and provi- 
dent of things to come. 

Betting is immoral, but how can the man who bets be worse 
than one who is no better P 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 

If your countrymen laughed more, they would not only be happier, 
but better ; and if philanthropists would provide amusements for 
the people, they would be saved the trouble and expense of their 
fruitless war against public* houses. This is an indisputable pro- 
position. The French and Italians, with wine growing at their 
doors, and spirits almost as cheap as beer in England, are sober 
nations. How comes this ? The laugh will answer that leaps 
up from group after group— -the dance on the village-green — the 
family dinner under die trees — the thousand merry-meetings that 
invigorate industry, by serving as a relief to the business of life. 
Without these, business is care; and it is from care, not from 
amusement, men fly to the bottle. 



WEATHER PROPHESY. 

It is a common opinion in the midland counties, that if the oak 
comes into leaf before the ash, a dry summer may be expected, 
and a wet summer if the ash is the first. A wet spring is gene- 
rally, I believe, favourable to the early leaves of the ash, which 
are retarded by a dry one. This year (1852) the oak was very 
much earlier than the ash. 



ON UNLICENSED PRINTING. 

The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of bound- 
ing it, have produced a problem in the science of government, 
which human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If 
nothing may be published but what civil authority shall have 
previously approved, power must always be the standard of truth ; 
if every dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there 
can be no settlement; if every murmurer of government may 
diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; and if every sceptic in 
theology may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The 
remedy against these evils is to punish the authors ; for it is yet 
allowed that every society may punish, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions, which that society may think pernicious ; 
but this punishment, though it may crush the author, promotes 
the book ; and it seems not more reasonable to leave the right of 
printing unrestrained, because writers may be afterwards censured, 
than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws 
we can hang a thief. 

A DOCTOR returned a coat to a tailor, because it did not fit him. 
The tailor, seeing the doctor at the funeral of one of his patients, 
said, " Ah ! doctor, you are a happy man !" " Why so ?" asked 
the doctor. " Because," replied the tailor, " you never have any 
of your bad work returned on your hands.** 
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A TINKER'S TOAST. 
A FEW years since, at the celebration of a national anniversary, 
a poor tinker, who was present, being called upon for a toast, gave 
the following : — " Here is a health to poverty ; it sticks to a man 
when all his friends desert him.** 



WARRANTED FAST COLOURS. 
Purchaser — Are these fast colours, sir P Seller — Fast ma*ain ! 
if you*d see 'em the minute they touch water, I guess you*d say so. 



LINES ON A TWISTER. 

When a twister a twisting will twist him a twist, 

For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth untwist, 

Bat if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twists with his tipUter the two in a4wine, 

9e twicheth the twine he had twined in twain, 

The twain that in twining before in the twine. 

As twins were untwisted, he now doth untwine 

Twizt the twain intertwisting, a twine more between 

He twirling his twister makes a twist of the twine. 



ILLUMINATED. 

" Father, it tells here about illuminated M.S.S. What were they 
lighted with ?'* The father answered, " With the light of other 
days, my son !** 

THE TRYING TIME. 
" The most trying time I know," says a Kentucky editor, '' is the 
time of trying on a tight pair of boots, with a soft com between 
the toes ; if that don't try a man, and whip snakes, its a pity." 



SERVANT. 

If thou hast a loitering servant send him on thine errand just 
before bis dinner. 



Lord Roscommon, at the moment in which he expired, uttered 
these words with an energy of voice that expressed die most fer- 
vent devotion : — 

** My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end." 

Promises made in the time of affliction require a better 
memory than people commonly possess. 

Contentment produces in some measure all those effects 
which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso- 
pher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, it banishes the desire of them. 
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HISTORY. 
Man's two-fold nature is reflected in his histoiy. He is earth, 
but his thoughts are with the stars. Mean and petty his desires; 
yet they serve a soul exalted, with grand, glorious aims, with im* 
mortal longings, with thoughts that sweep die heavens, and wander 
through eternity. A pigmy, standing on the outward crust of 
this small planet, his far-reaching spirit stretches outwards to the 
Infinite, and there alone finds rest. History is a reflex of this 
double life. Every epoch has two aspects— one calm, broad, and 
solemn — looking towards Eternity; the other, agitated, petty, 
vehement, and confused — looking towards Time. 



TREATIES. 

It is a vain attempt 
To bind th' ambitioat and unjast bj treaties ; 
These they elade a thousand speeions ways ; 
Or if they cannot find a fair pretext^ 
They blush not in the faee of Heaven to break them. 



FACTION. 



Seldom is faction's ire in hanghty minds 
Eztinguish'd but by death; it oft, like flame 
Suppress'd, breaks forth again, and blazes higher. 



CRIER. 
The town crier, at Hull, was once sent round to give notice — 
" That in consequence of the fire at the gas house, there would 
be no light for three days." 



STOCKINGS. 

Ned Shuter thus explained his reason for preferring to wear 
stockings with holes, to having them darned — "A hole," said he,. 
" may be the accident of a day, and will pass upon the best gen^ 
tleman, but a darn is premeditated poverty" 



Tims, patience, and industry> will change a mutt>erry> leaf into 
a silk dress. 

A gentleman reeiditig'in' Salisbury, while walking one morning, 
in the market place, having on a napless hat, met a friend attired 
in a wide-awake. '* Well, friend/* said he, " yon Idok very unde- 
awake, this morning." "Not so much as you diS" replied the 
other^ " for your hat never had a nap" 

Of all learnings, the most difficult department is to uti<-leatn'; 
drawing a mistake or prejudice out of the head, isas painftll as 
drawing a tooth, and the patient never thbnks the' operator. 
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PRECOCITY. 

In one of our city schools^ not many years ago, a member of the 
committee asked the members of a class, which was under exami- 
nation, what was the cause of the saltness of the ocean. Soon one 
little girl raised her head, flushed with the discovery that had 
flashed upon her mind. " You may tell," said the committee-man. 
" Salt fish, sir," said the knowing pupil. 



THE RESULT OF GOOD LIVING. 
We wonder Mr. Moore is not afraid of holding so many good 
livings, lest he should die some fine morning of pturacy. 



THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO LIVE ON EARTH. 

There are two ways to live on earth ; 

Two ways to judge — to act — to view ; 
For all things here have double birth, 

A right and wrong — a false and true ! 

Give me the home, where kindness seeks 
To make that sweet which seemeth small — 

Whose every lip in fondness speaks, 
And every mind hath care for all. 

Whose inmates live in glad exchange 

Of pleasure free from vain expense — 
Whose thoughts beyond their means ne'er range, 

Nor wise denisds give offence. 

Who in a neighbour's fortune find, 

No wish, no impulse, to complain ; 
Who feel not — never felt — the mind 

To envy yet another's gain. 

Who dream not of the marking tide, 

Ambition's foil'd endeavour meets — 
The bitter pangs of wounded pride ; 

Nor fallen power that shuns the streets. 

Though fate deny its glittering store. 

Love's wealth is stiU the wealth to choose ; 

For all that gold can purchase more 
Are gauds, it is no loss to lose. 

Some beings wheresoe'er they go. 

Find nought to please — ^^or to exalt ; 
Their constant study but to show, 

Perpetual modes of finding fault. 

While others, in the ceaseless round 

Of daily wants and daily clure, 
Can yet call flowers from common ground. 

And twice enjoy the ^oy they share. 

Oh ! happy they who happy make ! 

Who, blessing — still themselves are blest. 
Who something spare for others' sake. 

And strive in all things for the best. 

VOL. II. 2 C 
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ON THE JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 
Be carefnl to refrain from all evil -speaking, detraction, and can- 
AoriousnesA. With regard to characters, either speak of them with 
tenderness, or speak not of them at all. They are of a delicate 
texture, and of unspeakahle value. Handle them, therefore, as 
you would the finest and richest fahrics of the loom ; displa}' their 
beauties as much as you please, but conceal their imperfections, if 
you observe any ; and if you can, repair, or, at least, excuse their 
defects, when noticed by others. It is wantonness to sully them, 
it is cruelty to tear out a rent. Whenever, therefore, repntations 
are concerned, recollect and follow that golden rule, " Do as yoa 
would be done unto ; speak as you would be spoken of in a like 
case." 

REFLECTIONS ON A CHURCHYARD. 
What a number of hillocks of death appear all around us ! What 
are the tombstones, but memorials of the inhabitants of the town, 
to inform us how long their lives have been, and to point out the 
day, when it was said to every one of them — "your time shall be 
no longer.'* O may I readily learn this important lesson, that my 
turn is hastening too ; such* a little hillock shall shortly arise for 
mo, in some unknown spot of ground ; it shall cover these bones 
of mine in darkness, and shall hide them from the light of the sun, 
and from the face of man, till the heavens shall he no more. 
Perhaps some kind surviving fiicnd may engrave my name, with 
the number of my days, upon a plain funeral stone, without orna- 
ment, and below envy. There shall my tomb stand among the 
rich as a fresh monument of the fraility of nature, and of the end 
of time. It is, possible, some friendly foot may now and then 
visit the place of my repose, and some tender eye may hedew the 
cold memorial with a tear. One or another of my old acquaintance 
may possibly attend there, to learn the silent lecture of mortality 
from my gravestone, which my lips are now preaching aloud to 
the world ; and if love and sorrow should reach so far, perhaps 
while his soul is melting in his eyelids, and his voice scarcely finds 
an utterance, he will point with his finger, and shew his companion 
the year, the month, and the day, of my decease ; that solemn and 
awful day, which shall finish my appointed time on earth, and put 
a final period to all the designs of ray heart, and all the lahours of 
my tongue, and of my pen. Think, O my soul, that whilst friends 
or strangers are engaged on that spot, and are reading the date of 
my departure hence, thou wilt be fixed under a decisive and un- 
changeable sentence, rejoicing in the reward of time well-improved, 
or suffering the long sorrows which shall attend the abuse of it in 
an unknown world of happiness or misery. 

"Genius will work its way through," as the poet remarked, 
when he saw a hole in the elbow of his coat. 
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JACOB OR "PHILIP." 

A Frenchman stopping at a tavern^ asked for Jacob. "There 
is no such a person here/' said the landlord. " Tis not a person^ 
I want, sare, but de beer warmed with de ]>oker.** ** Well/* 
answered mine host, " that is flip." " Ay, yes, sure, you are in 
the right ; I mean, Philip" 



LINES 

OCCASIONED BY THE POLITE BEHAVIOUR OF MB. TIMOTHY WUITENOBE, 

A JEWELLER. 

Old CbaroD, bring over one of thy best wherries, 
Here's a soul jast arrived from the famoas Bob Derrie's, 
The summons of Styx, perhaps he may hear, 
Tho' to ladles of London he lent a deaf ear : 
To the muse's sweet call he preferr'd Yorkshire ale ; 
And chose in tobacco's strong scent to regale : 
Being taken one ni^t with a terrible tiff, 
He fum'd into wrath, and went off in a whiff, 

EPITAPH ON THE SAME PERSON. 

'Tis odd, quite odd, that I should laugh. 
When Vm to write an Epitaph — 
Here lie the bones of rakish Timmy, 
Who was a Jewell and a Jemmy; 
He dealt in diamonds, garnets, rings. 
And twice ten thousand pretty things ; 
Now he supplies old Nick with fuel. 
So there's an end of Jemmy Jewell. 



MENTAL HABITS OF DR. CHALMERS. 
The period allotted to what he called, "severe composition/' bad 
never (if we except His first winter at St. Andrews) exceeded two 
or three hours at a time, and in ordinary circumstances there was 
seldom more than one sitting at such work. The tension of the 
mind during the effort was extreme, but it was never so long con- 
tinued, as to induce fatigue or exhaustion. During the last six or 
sev^n years of his life, his daily modicum of original composition 
was completed before breakfast, written in shorthand, and all done 
in bed. The preparatory ruminating or excogitating process was 
slow, but it was complete. He often gave it as the reason why he 
did not and could not take part in the ordinary debates of the 
General Assembly, that he had not the faculty which some men 
seemed to him to possess, of thinking extempore, nor could he 
be so sure of any judgment to have comfort in bringing it before 
the public till he had leisurely weighed and measured it. He 
was vehement often in his mode of expression, but no hasty 
judgment was ever penned, or publicly spoken by him. " I have 
often fancied," he one day said to me, " that in one respect 1 re- 
semble Rousseau, who says of himself that his process of thought 
were slowly but ardent" — a curious and rare combination. In 
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proportion, however, to the slowness with which his conclusions 
were reached, was the finnness with which they were riveted. He 
has heen charged with inconsistencies, but (putting aside the 
alteration in his religious sentiments) I am not aware of any one 
opinion formally expressed or published by him, which he ever 
changed or retracted. This slow and deliberate habit of thinking 
gave him a great advantage when the act of composition came to 
be performed. He never bad the double task to do at once of 
thinking, what he should say, and how he should say it. The 
one was over before the other commenced. He never began to 
write till, in its subjects, and the order and proportions of its parts, 
the map or outline of the future composition, was laid down ; and 
this was done so distinctly, and, as it were, so authoritatively, that 
it was seldom violated. When engaged, therefore, in writing, his 
whole undivided strength was given to the best and most powerful 
expression of pre-established ideas. So^far before him did he see, 
and so methodically did he proceed, that he could calculate, for 
weeks and months before hand, the rate of his progress, and the day 
when each se))arate composition would be finished. The same 
taste for numerical arrangement was exhibited, in the most insig- 
nificant actions and habits of life. It regulated every part of his 
toilet, down even to the daily stropping of his razor. Beginning 
with his minimum, which was two strokes, he added one stroke 
more each day successively, till he got up to a number fixed on as 
his maximum, on reaching which he reversed the process, dimin- 
ishing the number of his strokes by one each day, till the lowest 
point was touched ; and so by what he would have called a series of 
oscillations between his maximum and his minimum, this matter of 
the stropping was undeviatingly progressed. It would be tedious, 
perhaps trifling, to tell how a like order was punctually observed 
in other parts of his toilet. He did almost everything by numbers. 
His stair was put down to the ground regularly at each fourth 
foot-fall ; and the number of its descents gave him a pretty ac- 
curate measure of the space over which he walked. Habit had 
rendered the counting of these descents an easy, indeed^ almost a 
mechanical operation ; so that, though meeting friends^ and sus- 
taining an animated conversation, it still went on. 



'TAINT LIKE. 
A CERTAIN lawyer had his portrait taken in his favourite attitude 
— standing with his hands in his pocket. His friends and clients 
all went to see it, and everybody exclaimed — " Oh, how like ! its 
the very picture of him." An old farmer only dissented. " Taint 
like, (exclaimed everybody) just now shew us wherein 'taint like." 
" 'Taint, no, 'taint," responded the farmer, " don't you see he has 
got his hand in his own pocket P 'Twould be as like again if he 
had it in somebody else s. " 
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LOVE'S TELEGRAPH. 

Ira gentleman wants a wife^ he wears a ring on the 6rst finger of 
the left hand ; if he he engaged^ he wears it on the second finger ; 
if married on the third; and on the fourth, if he never intends to 
be married. When a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop or 
diamond on her first finger ; if engaged on her second ; if married 
on her third; and on her fourth if she intends to die an old maid. 

AN ACROSTIC. 

M ight I be blest with all proud India's stores, 

O r all the gold contain'd in Afric's shores ; 

L ord of the «ast, might I triumphant ride ; 

L ate conquered monarchs running by my side : 

Y ea did earth, water, air, and darning fire, 

G reat Jove, and all things move at my desire ; 

A rm'd, like the Titans, might I storm the sky, 

R anking in power with gods, all these would I, 

N othing relenting, yea, with joy forego, 

H ad I the dear, dear cause of all my woe. 

A nd should you seek to know that much-loved name, 

M ark and each line will help to tell the same. 



MORTIFICATIONS ON OFFERING A HORSE 

FOR SALE. 

Though this was one of the first mercantile transactions of my 
life, yet I had no douht ahout acquitting myself with reputation. 
The opinion a man forms of his own prudence, is measured hy that 
of the company he keeps> and as mine was mostly in the family 
way^ I had conceived no unfavourable sentiments of my worldly 
wisdom. My wife, however, next morning, at parting, after I had 
got some paces from the door, called me back to advise me, in a 
whisper, to have all my eyes about me. I had in the usual forms, 
when I came to the fair, put my horse through all his paces, but 
for some time had no bidders. At last a chapman approached, 
and after he had for a good while examined the horse round, 
finding him blind of one eye, he would have nothing to say to 
him ; a second came up, but observing he had a spavin, declared 
he would not take him for the driving home ; a third perceived he 
had a windgall, and would bid no money ; a fourth knew by his 
eye that he had the hots ; a fifth wondered what the plague I 
could do at the fair with a blind spavined galled hack, that was 
only fit to be cut up for a dog kennel. By this time I began to 
have a most hearty contempt for the poor animal myself, and was 
almost ashamed at the approach of every customer ; for although 
I did not entirely believe all the fellows told me, yet I reflected 
that the number of witnesses was strong presumption they were 
right, and Saint Gregory, on good works, professes himself to be 
of the same opinion. 
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SPEECH OF PAUL AT ATHENS. 

You men of Athens ! I perceive you altogether much given to 
religious worship. For, as I was going about and taking notice 
of your deities, I found among other things, an altar with this 
inscription : — " To an unknown God." Whom, therefore, ye 
reverence without knowing Him, the same do 1 now make known 
unto you. That God, the Creator of this world, and of all things 
which it containeth ; that God, the Lord of Heaven and earth ! 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; nor doth he require 
service at men*s hands to supply His wants, since He is a giver of 
life and breath unto all mankind. And He made of one man 
every nation of men, to dwell over the whole earth, having fixed 
from the first the appointed times and boundaries of their habita- 
tion ; that they might seek for God, inasmuch as they would find 
Him by feeling after Him ; for, indeed. He is not far fiom every 
one of us, as in Him we live, and move, and have our being. And 
to this purpose some of your poets also have spoken. For we are, 
indeed. His ofTspring. Since, then, we are God's offspring, we 
ought not to think this Divine Being like unto any gold, or silver, 
or stone, or image, the curious workmanship of man*s fancy. God, 
however, condemning such ignorance in these times, now chargeth 
all men everywhere to reform themselves ; because He hath settled 
a day on which He is going to judge the world according to justice, 
by a man, whom He hath appointed ; of whose appointment He 
hath given proof to all, raising Him from the dead ! 



FARMING. 

As to farming in general, it may be proper to acquaint those that 
have entered upon that way of life, that the great variety of lands, 
and the particular charges that attend some lands more than others, 
require their utmost care and diligence, and good husbandry, and 
that they must proportion things, as near as possible, to Mr.Tusser*s 
directions, who sums up the charges of a farm in this manner : — 

1 — One part cast forth for rent, due out of band, 
2 — One other part for eeed to sow the land ; 
3 — Another part leave parson for his tythe, 
4 — Another part for harvest, sickle, scythe, 
5 — One part for ploughwright, cartwright, knacker, and smith, 
6 — One part to uphold thy teams and draw therewith ; 
7 — Another part servants, and workmen's wages lay, 
8 — One part likewise for fill belly day by day, 
9 — One part the wife for needful things doth crave, 
10 — Thyself and thy children, the last part would have. 



MORE CRY THAN WOOL. 

So many of the much puffed " Gold Companies " have turned 
such thorough swindles, that we think their most appropriate de- 
vice would be a representation of the Golden Fleece, 
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THE BOY AND THE BRICK. 
A BOY hearing his father say, " Twas a poor rule that would 
not work boih ways," observed — " If father applies this rule about 
his work, I will test him in my play." So, setting up a row of 
bricks, three or four inches apart, he tipped over the first, which 
striking the second, caused it to fall on the third, which overturned 
the fourth, and so through the whole course, until all the bricks 
lay prostrate. " Well," said the boy, " each brick has knocked 
down the remainder which stood next to him ; I only tipped one. 
Now I will raise one, and see if he will raise his neighbour. I 
will see if raising one will raise all the rest." He looked in vain to 
see them rise. " Hero, father,*^ said the boy, " is a poor rule ; 
'twill not work both ways. They knock each other down, but will 
not raise each other up." " My son," said the father, " bricks and 
mankind are alike made of clay, active in knocking each other 
down, but not disposed to help each other up." " Father," said 
the boy, " does the first brick represent or resemble the first Adam ?" 
The father replied in the following moral : — " When men fall, they 
love company ; but when they rise, they love to stand alone, like 
yonder brick, and see others prostrate and below them." 

TIME AND DEATH. 

AN EPIGRAM ON GENEBAL BLAKENET. 

I wonder, (says Death, in angry mood,) 

Amidst all the dangers of war, 
Still Blakeney, that hero, my shafts does elude ; 

Some angel sure makes him his care. 
Old Time (overhearing) directly rejoin'd, 

Ne'er fret, that be still escapes thee, 
Such virtue and courage in him are combin'd, 

He*ll triumph at last over me. 



MOLIERE'S PHYSICIAN. 
Though an habitual valetudinarian, Moliere relied almost entirely 
upon the temperance of his diet for the re-establishment of his 
health. " What use do you make of our physician ?" said the 
king one day. " We chat together, sire," said the poet : " he gives 
me his prescriptions ; I never follow them ; and so I get well." 

A BOOKSELLER, somo years since, received an order for 2 sam 
bux. He puzzled his brain sometime, without understanding 
the meaning thereof, and returned it for an explanation. The 
writer was very much astonished, that it could not be understood. 
" Why," said he, " it is as plain as day ; 2 sam psalm, bux books." 
This explained the mystery. 

A HATTER, in Washington, has invented a hat that cannot be 
blown off by a gale. The editor of one of the papers of that city 
says — " If this hat were not wind -proof, we would give it a puff." 
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SNUFF. 
A LADY asked her physician if snuflTwas injurious to the brain ? 
" No," said he, " for nobody who has any brains ever takes snuff." 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Although the sun never sets during summer, plants make no 
mistake about the time, when if it be not night, it ought to be ; 
but, regularly as the evening hours approach, and when a midnight 
sun several degrees above the horizon, droop their leaves, and sleep 
even as they do at sunset in more favourable climes. If man 
should ever reach the Pole, and be undecided which way to tarn, 
when his compass has become sluggish, his timepiece out of order, 
the plants which he may happen to meet will shew him the way ; 
their sleeping leaves tell him that midnight is at hand, and that at 
that time the sun is standing in the north. 



A SONG. 

VVbon Celia displays her fond charms, 
Her efforts I bravely defy ; 

She thinks she my reason disarms, 
And fancies I languish and die. 

But, alas ! while she trifles and toys, 
In hopes to entangle my heart ; 

Regardless I look on those joys. 
Which in others occasion a smart. 

With her eyes she pursues me in vain, 
And imagines her arts I approve; 

Designing to heighten my pain, 
Then says — she another must love. 

But my heart is unfeigned and true. 
Not form'd to be won by a glance ; 

And the fair one to whom it is due. 
Has certainly caught it by chance. 



BYRONS APPLICATION FOR THE OFFICE OF 

POET LAUREAT, 

VACANT BY THE DEATH OF PYE. 

My Lord Chamberlain, having many hours of idleness on my 
hands, and being an adept at versification, it would not be unac- 
ceptable to me to try the experiment of writing the laureat odes, 
in order to ascertain if that new pursuit would kill the ennui by 
which I am devoured. Being in politics between a Whig and a 
Jacobin, the subject of our Sovereign's praise will have so much of 
the romance in my eyes as sufficiently to resemble the species of 
composition in which I am most successful. My desires, my lord, 
do not point at the perquisites or emoluments of the office. Wine 
I now loathe, money I detest, praise is irksome to me, and the 
world is only one dull road of apathy and misanthrophy. It is 
for variety I undertake the task, aud if possible, to amuse the forlorn. 
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SPANISH BEAUTIES. 

"Thb handsomest and the ugliest women I saw in Madrid, (says 
Honan^ in his Personal ^ventures,) were two ladies from Barce- 
lona. The one^ was perfection in face and person, hut stupid to 
a degree^ and very heavy on hand, except among a coterie, where 
she was esteemed a paragon. The other was violently plain, but 
80 spirituel and aimable that in one short quarter of an hour you 
forgot her want of good looks^ or rather you discovered that her 
eyes were most expressive, and that her smile was enchanting. 
Such may be said to be the general characteristics of the Barcelona 
womankind. They are either very lovely, or very ugly, and if you 
count rose-buds, at one side of the street, I will match you wiUi a 
lot of cabbage-stalks on the other. In the mass there is no com- 
parison to be made between the women of Catalonia and those of 
Andalusia, as well as that part of Biscay, touching the province of 
Guipuscoa; the former have the most expressive eyes, and the 
most symmetrical forms, and most delicately shaped hands, and 
feet, in the world ; whilst the Barcelonese are dull in expression, 
and their shapes aie moulded in too vigorous a style. Then the 
Andalusian mantilla and the tight-fitting black silk dress, render 
even a plain woman handsome; whereas the Catalonese have 
borrowed French fashions, and not knowing how to turn them to 
account, as a Parisian would, they become clumsy imitations of an 
elegant original." 

A RHAPSODY ON A COUNTRY LIFE. 

'* O Rus, quando se atpiciam I" — Hobacb. 

Remote from city, noise, and town's alarms, 

How sweet and pleasant are the country charms ! 

What beauteous scenes our eyeball fills, 

Of grots, cascades, and ever purling rills ; 

What joys the fountain, and cool shades do yield. 

How pure the air, how odorous the field : 

Thence the labouring bee, extracts her sweets, 

From thence return the herds with satiate teats; 

There chants the blackbird, lark, and Pholomel, 

And there Melinda fair may chastely dwell ; 

There's contentment, the height of earthly bliss, 

There are pure joys, and there's the balmy kiss : 

Devoid of care, how sweet the shepherd chants, 

Whilst laid supine, beneath the beechen plants ; 

Screen'd from the lion's force, and dog-stars heat, 

The gentle zephyrs fan his calm retreat. 

No vaulted roots, nor Afric's marble grace. 

Nor costly flambeaus light his rural plaoe : 

What then ? Can these with nature's works compare ? 

No : the enamell'd fields superior are. 

Can water vile, that's forced thro' tubes plumbine. 

Compare with springs and fountains crystalline : 

Or doth the caravan in quest of gains, 

Ei^oy content, like honest country swains, 

Who frankly live, yet nature's laws observe. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Th« thrift of wealth, «lai ! corrodes oar day, 

And gives the span of life, a gloomy ray ; 

Bids enTioQS care our peaceful breast annoy, 

Await our couch and ritiate every joy. 

Unhappy they ! who after honour pant. 

And fawn and cringe their breth'ren to supplant : 

Like meteors raised in a tempestuous sky, 

Awhile they glitter, then obscurely die. 

Or like the graceful pine, and lofty oak. 

Which raise their tops to graoe their thund'rer*s stroka. 

Whilst the low myrUe in the humble vale, 

Securely roots, and bends with ev'ry gale. 

But happy they ! the happiest of all, 

Who till the fields, and ply the rural call ; 

Adieu then plays, and courta, and masquerades; 

Adieu then cards, and dice, those knaviah trades ; 

Adieu the city, town, and the Exchange, 

\Vhere powder'd fops, and beaus, and bullies range. 

Contentment to the sabine field is fled. 

Thither 111 hie to ease my troubled head. 

Hail, blest retreat ! the grotto's sweet recess. 

In thee there's virtue, love, and happiness : 

Ten thousand tender niceties thou'lt bring ; 

Essential joys ten thousand from the spring : 

The highest happiness that mankind knows, 

I ncessantly from thy best opiate flows. 

Grant me, ye powers divine, a frugal wife 

And moderate farm, thrice happy *& be my life. 



FROM GILFILLANS "SECOND GALLERY OF 
LITERARY PORTRAITS." 

Let us not dream that merely to abuse Germanism is to answer 
it. The front of the sceptical battle is changed since the days of 
Voltaire and Volney ; the character of the leaders is changed too ; 
and there must be a corresponding change in the tactics of Chris- 
tian defenders. Such books as Paley, Watson, Hall on Modem 
Infidelity, or Olinthus Gregory, the leviathan of German scepticism 
takes up as straw or rotten wood. They split upon his adamantine 
scales. The onset of Paine and Volney was from below — from 
the hell of mean passions^ politics, and low conceptions of man ; 
the onset of the German philosophers is from above^from the 
height of transcendental thought. From a higher eminence ought 
their onset to be repelled. Dr. Chalmers, from that lofty watch- 
tower which he occupied, and round which (alas!) the shades of 
evening were gathering fast, saw the big bulking danger; and it 
was his all but last act to set the trumpet to his mouth, and blow 
an alarm to the Christian world. Would it had been more widely 
echoed and obeyed. Good religious people have a great deal to 
leaiTi ; and some of them will never learn anything. They are 
unconscious of the new world in which they live. 

The Hindoo law says, " Strike not, even with a blossom, thy 
wife, though she be guilty of a thousand faults " 



b 
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HOW TO RUIN A SON. 
1st. — Let him have his own way. 2dcI. — Allow him full ase of 
money. Srd. — Suffer him to roam where he pleases on the Sah- 
hath. 4th. — Give him full access to wicked companions, dth. — 
Call him to no account of his evenings. 6th. — Furnish him with 
no stated employment. Pursue either of these ways, and you 
will experience a most marvellous deliverance, or will have to 
mourn over a dehased and ruined child. Thousands have realised 
the sad result, and have gone sorrowing to the grave. 



TOAST. 

The following toast was lately given at a dinner : — " The fair sex ; 
there is a ruddy half to the peach, a mellow half to the pear, a 
sunny half to the globe, but a better half to man.'* 



ACTING— A SCENE. 

On one occasion, when John Kemble played Hamlet, in the coun- 
try, the gentleman who acted Guildensten, was, or imagined himself 
to be, a capital musician. Hamlet asked him " Will you play 
upon this pipe ?" "My lord, I cannot." " I do beseech you." 
" Well, if your lordship insists on it, I shall do as well as I can ;" 
and to the confusion ot Hamlet, and the great amusement of the 
audience, he played " God save the King." 



PUTTING ON ANOTHER HOOP. 

Tvo neighbours, a cooper and a farmer, were spending the evening 
together. Both were professors of religion, but of different com- 
munions. Their conversation was first upon topics relating to 
practical religion ; but, after a time, diverged to the pohits of differ- 
ence between the two denominations to which they belonged. It 
became first a discussion, and then a dispute. The cooper was 
the first to perceive its unprofitable and injurious tendency, and 
remarked " We are springing apart from each other — let us put 
on another hoop. Let us pray." They kneeled down and prayed 
together, conversing on the things of the kingdom in which they 
both felt an equal interest. The suggestion of the cooper was an 
excellent one, and it were well if it were acted upon more fre- 
quently by those, who like bim, are members of the household of 
Christ. If Christians would discuss their differences less, and 
pray together more, they would soon find themselves more closely 
united in feeling. Men can be readily brought together by prayer, 
who would only be thrown apart by reasoning. 



" My German friend, how long have you been married ?" " Vel, 
dat is a ting vat I seldom don't like to tank about, put veu I does, 
it seems to pe so long as it never vas." 
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THE PALETOT. 
M0N8. Eugene Guinot devoted a part of his last '* Review of 
Paris" to the memory of Count D'Orsay. The following is a 
curious anecdote translated from it — descriptive of the origin of 
the Paletot : — " One day, the Count D'Orsay, whose distinction, 
elegance, and wit, proclaimed him the leader of English fashion, 
returning from a steeple chace, mounted on a race horse, and fol- 
lowed hy a jockey, was surprised by the rain, (an accident very 
common in the English climate,) and against which he had nothing 
to guard him. The king of fashions was menaced with the danger 
of taking cold, when he perceived a sailor clothed in a large coat 
of coarse blue cloth, which enveloped him comfortably from the 
chin to the middle of his legs. ' Oh ! my friend,' said the Count 
D'Orsay, stopping his horse, ' will you go into this public house, 
and drink my health, until the rain has passed over V ' With 
pleasure,* replied the sailor. ' Well, take off your coat, and sell it 
to me ; you will not want it while drinking, and you can buy ano- 
ther after the rain has passed over.* * Willingly, my lord.* The 
sailor took off his coat, and the count gave him ten guineas, putting 
the coat on over his hunting coat, and returned into London in 
this dress. During the interval the rain bad ceased, and the sun 
shone forth ; it was the hour of walking in Hyde Park. The 
Count D'Orsay went thither, and appeared in the middle of that 
elegant crowd, with ihe sailor's coat instead of an over-coat. ' It 
is original ! charming ! delightful !' said the dandies. The next 
day all the fashionables in I^ndon had coats to match, and the 
paletot was invented ; the paletot, which has been round the world, 
and yet flourishes, after ten years* fashion. Such was its origin. 

SONG. 

A MELAHCBOLT AIB. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

7he only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is to die. 



CONVIVIALITY. 

Cavaliers, in days gone by, had the usual accompaniments of 
singing, jesting, quaffing healths, and playing o{ tunes, which have, 
in almost every age and quarter of the world, been accompaniments 
of festive cheer. Puritans were of a diflferent and less noisy 
character. They neither sung, jested, heard music, nor drunk 
healths ; and yet they seemed not the less, in their own phrase, to 
enjoy the creature comforts, which the frailty of humanity rendered 
grateful to their outward man. 
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k SURE MARKSMAN. 

Lord i>e Tablet was the surest shot I ever taw in the field. 
His piece was rarely raised hut to kill^ and twenty snipes in suc- 
cession have fallen in proof of his accuracy of aim. And with the 
pistol he was still more wonderful. The head of a swallow peep- 
ing over a cornice of the old tower was a sufficient ohject for a 
bullet about the size of a pea. A wagtail hopping and clipping 
on the lawn was a gone bird^ if I asked for another specimen of 
skilly though he was out of practice at the time he fired ; for a 
wager of a thousand guineas laid upon him by the Prince Regent^ 
the evidence of the winning of which bet was testified by a card 
with two holes in the centre, resembling the ace of clubs, and which 
had been perforated, in that way at the duelling distance of twelve 
paces. He would have stood a poor chance in a duel who ventured 
to meet Lord de Tabley. The loading of the pistol was a bit of 
xninute science which amused me. The gunpowder was carefully 
measured in a ramrod with a funnel-end to receive it^ and smoothed 
oflfby a fine card ; the pistol was inverted over this, and being re- 
versed, every particle was deposited in the breech. The rest of 
the loading, was equally precise, and as his lordship never missed, 
I was brought to the conclusion that three or four of the finest 
grains of powder, more or less, made all the difiference in hitting 
or missing. — Autobiography of W. Jerdan» 



TO A MOURNING FRIEND, ON THE DEATH OF A 

CHILD. 

And why my friend these melting tears, 

And why these weeping eyes, 
To view the babe yoa dearly lov'd 

So early win the prize ? 

He came to view our dark abode, 

This despicable earth ; 
But lik'd it not, then soar'd aloft, 

And tried a second birth. 

Oh ! envy not his blest estate, 

His happiness complete ; 
Where streams of pleasure, joy, and bliss, 

For ever, ever meet. 

He quickly shot the awful gulph j 

Nor fear'd the threatening king : 
His soul to Heav'n was safely borne, 

By cherubs on the wing. 

Patience and faith, and you ere long, 

Shall reach that blest abode — 
Where your sweet child now sits enthroned 

With his Creator God. 

Blest babe ! we would not wish thee back, 

To share our sorrows here : 
Now Satan ne'er shall stain thy soul. 

Nor tempting world ensnare. 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

ON BBIHO PBESENTBD WITH THE FBEEDOM OF THE BOBOUOH OT STIBLING, 

IN 1852. 

In referring to the many brilliant and important acts of the Duke 
of Wellington, his lordship gracefully said — " These are circum- 
stances, these are qualities, which never will again occur in the 
history of this country ; but there are qualities which the Duke of 
Wellington displayed, of which we may all act in humble imitation 
— that sincere and unceasing devotion to our country ; that honest 
and upright determination to act for the benefit of the country on 
every occasion ; that devoted loyalty, which, while it made him 
ever anxious to serve the crown, never induced him to conceal from 
the Sovereign, that which he believed to be the truth ; that devoted- 
ness in the constant performance of his duty ; that temperance of 
his life, which enabled him at all times to give his mind and his 
facilities to the services which he was called upon to perform ; that 
regular, consistent, and unceasing piety, by which he was distin*^ 
guished at all times in his life — these are qualities which should 
be attended to by others, and these are qualities which should not 
be lost as an example. Let us hope, therefore, that while we ren- 
der every honour to the memory of the Duke of Wellington — 
while everything that can be done by the Sovereign, and by the 
country to shew how they estimate their loss, should be observed 
— let us not think that when we have performed these services and 
rendered these honours, our duty is then over. Let us all recollect 
that there was a man of whom this country was justly proud, and 
that among other qualities he had those which it is in the power 
of all to imitate, and which we may all endeavour to attain.*' 



SMOKING. 

Lamb was a great smoker at one period of his life. But he deter- 
mined to give it up, as he found it led to drinking — to " drinking 
egg-flip hot, at the Salutation " — so he wrote his " farewell to 
tobacco," and gave it up — returning to it again, but finally, aban- 
doning it. In a letter to Wordsworth, he said — *' Tobacco has 
been my evening comfort and my morning curse for these five 
years ; and you know how difficidt it is from refraining to pick 
one*s lips even, when it has become a habit. I have had it in my 
head to write this poem ( Farewell to Tobacco) these two years ; 
but tobacco stood in its own light, when it gave me headaches, 
which prevented noe singing its praises." Once in the height of 
Lamb's smoking fever, he was puffing the smoke of strong coarse 
tobacco from a clay pipe, in the company of Dr. Parr, who whiflfed 
only the finest weed, when the latter, addressing Lamb, asked — 
" Dear me, sir, how is it that you have acquired so prodigious a 
smoking power ?" " I have acquired it," answered Lamb, " by 
toiling after it, as some men toil after virtue." It was from fre- 
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guenting the society of Dr. Parr, that Robert Hall, the famous 
preacher, when at Cambndge, acquired the habit of smoking. He 
smoked in self*defence. Some one asked him — " Why he com- 
menced such an odious habit ?*' " Oh !** said Hall, " I am 
qualifying myself for the society of a doctor of divinity ; and this," 
holding up the pipe, " is the test of my admission.*' But his 
friends were anxious that he should ^ve up the practice, and one 
of them presented him with Adam Clarke's pamphlet. In reply 
to this he said — " I can't refute his arguments, and I can't give 
up smoking." Among other smokers of distinction may be named 
the poet Milton, whose nightcap, was a pipe of tobacco and a glass 
of pure water. But he was exceedingly moderate in the indulgence 
of this " vice." Sir Walter Raleigh, who introduced this weed 
into England, smoked frequently. Many other poets and literary 
men have smoked. Carlyle, at this day, blows a tremendous 
cloud. Other authors have found relaxation in other ways. Thus, 
Daguepeau, when he wanted relaxation from the study of juris- 
prudence and history, betook himself to a pair of compasses and a 
book of mathematics. Richlieu amused himself by playing with 
cats, and studying their tricks. Cowper had his tame hares. Sir 
Walter Scott was always attended by his favourite dogs. Professor 
Wilson, at this day, is famous for his terriers. But the foibles of 
men of genius are endless, and would be a curious subject for some 
Disraeli, in a future volume of the Curiosities of Literature, to 
depict at length, if the subject be indeed worth the required amount 
of pains aud labour. 

EPIGRAM, 

BT MB. THOMAS HAOKBTT. 

Thomas quarrell'd with John, but it so came about, 
John Thomas fell in as before they fell out. 
*Twont hold tho» quoth Gregory — mark if l*m wrong; 
Zounds ! to part without drinking the peace can't hold long. 



SPOKE EXTEMPORE ON A FOUNDLING, DROPPED 

AT A GENTLEMAN'S DOOR. 

By chance begot, 

By cruel fate am hurled, 
Unhappy lot, 

Unto a sinful world. 



A coRHESPONDBNT of the Bostoti MuseuM says — *' If a dog*s 
tale is kut awf intirely, would it interfear with his lowcommotion ?" 
Answer — '* Not exactly ; it would not affect his carriage, but it 
it would entirely stop his waggin" 

If Miss Julia Jones marries Harry Hopkins, the girls say that 
the tnarriage will be lucky, because she changes her initials ; bat 
if she marries James Jenkens, 'twont do — for 

** If yoa change your name and not your letter. 
You'll change for the worse and not for the better." 
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The following lines were sent by a geDtlemaii, a little deformed^ 
to a young lady he was encouraged to pay his addresses to^ upon 
her saying, she should have no such ill-shaped fellow : — 

'Tis true, my shape is something odd, 

But blaming me is blaming God ; 

For had 1 spoke myself to birth, 

I'd pleased the prettiest lass on earth : 

And could I form myself anew, 

I would not frail of pleasing you. 

Your charms have long been dear to fame, 

And half the country toast your name ; 

But who that dimpling chin snpply'd, 

And lent thy cheeks that rosy pride ? 

With hair of jet thy temples grac'd, 

And with a slender shape thy waist ? 

Thyself had'st thou thus beauteous made, 

To thee, the praise were duly paid : 

Thy pride might then ha?e leave to swell. 

Thy motto this — " I've made me well." 

But since the power that fashioned thee, 

With the same hand created me : 

>Vho might have touched my shape like thine, 

And lent thee one deform'd as mine ; 

For what thou art that power adore, 

And sneer at my odd shape no more. 

Those eyes that dart destructive rays. 

Hence let them sparkle to his praise ; 

Thy breast the seat of love and snow, 

Teach them his praise to pant and glow. 

Then Heaven inspire thy yielding voice. 

To one that's better worth thy choice ; 

And if the rest my suit disdain. 

The thought shall never give me pain ; 

But that I tempt no heavier curse, 

Heaven I'll adore, I'm made no worse. 



A TREE, AN EMBLEM OF LIFE. 

As I sat carelessly at my window, and cast iny eyes upon a large 
acacia, which grew before me, I conceived it might apUy represent 
a country divided into provinces, towns, and families. The large 
branches might hold out the first — the smaller branches, connected 
with them, the second — and these combinations of collateral leaves, 
which specify the acacia, might represent families, composed of 
individuals. It was now late in the year; and the autumnal tint 
had taken possession of great part of the tree. As I sat looking 
at it, many of the yellow leaves (which having been produced 
earlier decayed sootier) were continually dropping into the lap of 
their great mother. Here was an emblem of natural decay, the 
most obvious appearance of mortality. As I continued looking, a 
gentle breeze rustled among the leaves. Many fell, which in a 
natural course might have enjoyed life longer. Here malady was 
added to decay. The blast increased ; and every branch which 
presented itself, bowed before it« A shower of leaves covered the 
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ground. The cup of vengeance^ said I, is poured out upon the 
people. Pestilence shakes the land. Nature sickens in the gale. 
They fall by multitudes. Whole families are cut off together. 
Among the branches was one entirely withered. The leaves were 
shrivelled ; yet clinging to it. Here was an emblem of famine. 
The nutriment of life was stopped. Existence was just supported ; 
but every form was emaciated^ and shrunk. In the neighbourhood 
stretched a branchy not only shrivelled and withered^ but having 
been more exposed to the winds, was stripped almost entirely of 
its leaves. Here and there huu<; a solitary leaf, just enough to 
shew that the whole had lately been alive. Ah ! said I, here is an 
emblem of depopulation. Some violent cause hath laid waste the 
land. Towns and villages, as well as families, are desolated. 
Scarcely ten are left alive to bemoan a thousand. How does every 
thing around us bring its lesson to our minds ! Nature is the 
great book of God. In every page is instruction to those who will 
read. Mortality must claim its due. Death, in various shapes, 
hovers round us. Thus far went the heathen moralist. He bad 
learned no other knowledge from these perishing forms of nattire, 
but that men, like trees, are subject to death. Better instructed, 
learn thou a noble lesson — learn that that God, who with the blast 
of winter shrivels the tree, and the breezes of spring restores it, 
offers it to thee as an emblem of thy hopes. The same God pre- 
sides over the natural and moral world. His works are uniform. 
The truths which nature teaches, are the truths of revelation also. 
It is written in both these books, that the same power which re- 
vives the tree, will revive thee also, like it, with increasing perfection. 



SOME PERSONS NEVER SEEM CONVINCED THEY 
ARE NOT FIT FOR SOMETHING. 

This puts one in mind of an old story, which Sheridan related, 
when he was manager of Drury Lane Theatre. A Scotchman one 
day presented himself with a large roll of paper, on which^ was 
written — " A five-act tragedy.** Sheridan looked at it, and when 
he had done, not wishing to mortify the poor man, he said — "Your 
talent is very good, but I don't think it lies in tragedy." Sandy 
mounted his roll, and returned to his native place ; and by and 
bye he visits Sheridan with a five-act comedy. Sheridan looked 
that over, and forgetting his previous remark, he said-^" Your 
talent is very good, but it does not lie in comedy." Then said 
Sandy — " Pray where the devil does it lie, if it dinna lie in 
tragedy or comedy ?" 

MARRIAGE. 

No man ever knows when, where, or whom he will marry. Its 
all nonsense planning and speculating about it. You might as 
well look out for a soft spot to fall in a steeple-chase. You come 
smash down in the very middle of your speculations. 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR AN USHER. 

Are you sure you are fil for a school ? Let me examine you a 
little : — Have you been bred apprentice to the business ? No. 
Then you won t do for a school. — Can you dress the boys* hair ? 
No. Then you won't do for a school. — Have you had the small- 
pox ? No. Then you won't do for a school. — Can you lie three 
in a bed P No. Then you won't do for a school. — Have you a 
good stomach ? Yes. Then yon will by no liMns do for a school. 
No, sir, if you are for a genteel easy profession, bind yourself seven 
years an apprentice to turn a cutler's wheel ; but avoid a school 
by all means. I have been an usher at a boarding-school myself; 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an 
under turnkey at Newgate. I was up early and late : I was 
browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly (ace by the mistress^ 
worried by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out to 
meet civility abroad. 

A RIDDLE. 

When virtue smiled and spread her purple wings, 
0*er senates, laws, and held the crowns of kings ; 
How happy ! who, by a just applause, 
Converted all to one essential cause ; 
Bid merit rise, and held imperial sway, 
Till Athens fell : O black and awful day ! 
Then lofty Rome to every virtue prone, 
To art and arms, with heightened lustre shone, 
Smil'd in the records of immortal fame, 
And rais'd a temple sacred to my name ; 
Approv'd my worth, ador'd my tender care. 
And made me guardian to the charming fair. 



ANECDOTE OF TURNER, THE ARTIST. 
A GOOD Story is told of his skill in bargain-making. When ar- 
ranging with Hurst and Robinson for a new work in numbers, the 
price of each drawing was settled, not without jieliberation, at 
twenty-five pounds. He w^ent away expressing lull satisfaction. 
He came speedily back, thrust his head in at the door, and cried — 
" Guineas." " Guineas be it," said the publishers. In a few 
minutes a hasty step was heard, and Turner put in his whole person> 
saying—*" My expences." *' Oh ! certainly, sir," was the answer. 
But this was not all ; a few minutes after he was for a third tixae 
at the door; breathless and eager, with his whole body iq the 
room, for he expected resistance to his new demand — "And twenty 
proofs ?" No resistance was made, and the drawings were set 
about with an ungrumbling reluctance. When George Cook, the 
engraver, related this story to my father, from whom I received it, 
he added — " T am told that Turner's father, who was a barber, 
having been paid a penny for a shave, followed his customer down 
Maiden Lane to demand "a half-penny for soap." 



\ 
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A PICTURE OF A GENTEEL FAMILY. 
Persons, many of whom are respectably connected, and often 
expensively educated, consider themselves, and are very anxious that 
others also should consider them, " especially genteel," and they do 
so, with some reason, for gentility has no more devoted worshippers 
than they are. In no class, perhaps, has luxury made greater 
innovations than in this ; in no class is the commencement of matri- 
manial life more showy and extravagant, or its end more miser- 
able and dreary ! When, in acknowledgment of the ornamented 
cards and orange-flower favours with which you have been distin- 
guished, you pay your wedding- visit, and await the entrance of 
the bride in her tiny, crowded drawing-room, you can hardly 
recognize the locality of the friends you came to see, so completely 
is all around you a miniature imitation of a saloon in St. James's 
Square ; the damask curtains are as rich, the carpet even yet more 
delicate, the grate and fireirons will require as much work to keep 
them tolerably bright as any you would meet with in a mansion 
at the West End ; chairs and sofa are such as nothing but holiday 
apparel should approach, whilst anything like the touch of little 
fingers upon the guards and knicknacks about would be swift and 
sure destruction. Well, perhaps, your friends will not have any 
children, this room at least is not calculated for them ; but the 
master of the house, who has to work so hard for his £300 or 
something less, a year, when he comes in tired from business, he 
will certainly expect to sit down somewhere, and here you would 
as soon think of introducing ahull into a china-shop, as of behold- 
ing a man after a day in the city and dusty walk home, stretching 
himself at ease in such a boudoir as this, or bringing in a friend to 
tea in rainy or dirty weather. Your visit was intended to the lady 
of a banker's clerk, and all that meets your eye would be handsome 
enough for the richest banker's lady. This boudoir and its ap- 
pointments belong to an income twenty times as large as any which 
their possessors ever dream of, and to a style of living with which 
their everyday forms a most striking contrast. Accordingly, as 
soon as the wedding visits have been received in it, and its various 
treasures have been sufficiently displayed, and admired, and envied, 
it will be closely bagged and druggeted, or, perhaps, shut up alto- 
gether, excepting on those particular occasions when the temptation 
of incurring extra trouble and expense in order to entertain other 
genteel people in the neighbourhood, may become too powerful to 
be resisted ; then covers are once more taken off, and albums and 
elegancies taken out — the gilding shines beneath unusual light, 
the carpet glows, unconscious of a drugget ; embroidered cats are 
let out of their bags, and India chessmen stand forth from their 
boxes: the costly china joins company with the well-whitened 
silver,and, full of admiration at her various possessions, and agitation 
at what may happen to them, the hostess expects and welcomes 
her invited guests. These take their seats and colds in the seldom 
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inhabited boudoir; the ladies talk of crochet, the gentlemen of 
stocks ; all pretty things are at a premium, all pretty faces at a 
discount; a flushed maidservant hands coffee to the gentlemen, 
and spills tea upon the ladies ; the guests who would make room 
for her before them do terrible mischief to what stands behind; 
everybody's chair is on everybody's dress ; everybody sits on every- 
body's pocket ; and whatever liberty of speech and thought may 
exist in this select circle of free-born Britons, no one is corporeally 
free to move. The inviters and invited naturally become fidgetty 
in proportion, and the hour of separation is hailed as a deliverance 
from heat, bondage, and inexpressible discomfort, not likely to be 
incurred again ; and on the morrow, the miniature state drawing- 
room is covered up once more, as useless and close as ever. Oh ! 
ye dear young housekeepers ! whatever you may contemplate in 
the way of magnificent gentility for the anniversary of your five 
and twentieth wedding day, do not begin your career with those 
mere luxuries and ornaments, which are less likely to be used than 
abused in your establishment ; above all, spare yourselves and 
those around you the unnecessary expense and trouble of a room 
chiefly to be shut up and cared for. If you cannot conscientiously 
afford yourself a second sitting-room, well and good, you may con- 
trive to be happy without it ; but if you can, 1 fancy you will be 
healthier and hap])ier. 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF 

OLD MAIDS. 

Of old maids there are many kinds. Cuvier himself could scarcely 
have classed the multitude of their species. The patient, pious 
old maid ; the brisk, busy old maid ; the gaunt, the precise, the 
dressy, the grim, the gossipping, the spiteful, the kindly ; all these 
buzzing in and out of the world's great hive, may puzzle hs by 
their variety ; but one great distinction they share with the rest of 
their fellow creatures — married or single — there are bad and good 
old maids. One species, gentle, meek, useful, having no ties of 
their own, making ties of their very tenderness and affection, of 
their yearning hearts; nursing sick children; looking after the 
poor; taking all the trouble off the hands of some over-burthened 
mother of a family ; governess, friend, house-keeper, and humble 
companion, all in one; women, perfect in their way, women who 
lack nothing of being saints, except canonization. But to balance 
the love we might otherwise feel for the lonely race, there is ano- 
ther species — busy bodies ; intriguers, thrusting themselves out 
of their own solitary homes into the homes of others, to work mis- 
chief, like earwigs in the core of fruit; toad-eaters; slanderers; 
full of flattery ; full of spite ; struggling to keep their ground by 
the meanest concessions ; affecting not to perceive the most open 
rebuffs; ready to undermine by the grossest treachery; envious; 
pitiless ; daughters of the father of lies, and serving him perpetually. 
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THE FEMALE WRANGLER. 

One of the coutradicting sex, 

PractisM in every art to vex, 

Brimful of every' spirit and debate, 

The constant breather of her mate, 

Eager with words to take the field, 

First to attack, and last to yield, 

Or wrong or right, with friends or foes, 

(For her delight was to oppose) 

Disputing near a river's side. 

Fell in and struggled, squall'd, and died. 

The husband bending o'er the brink, 

With great composure saw her sink ; 

He flung his arms across bis breast, 

Till he was sure she was at n^st ; 

Then begg'd his neighbours' skill and pains, 

With books to search her dear remains. 

The youngest of them 8tripp*d, and down 

The current pok'd to catch her gown, 

Supposing that way she was carried, 

But they alas ! had ne*er been married ! 

Her wiser spouse, who pensive stood, 

And saw their labours in the flood, — 

Give o'er pursuing that way cried. 

You'll never find her with the tide ; 

For if you should my friends, the water, 

I'm sure must strangely change her nature. 

Try upwards, if I right have guess'd, 

Allow I know the woman best, 

She never yielded while alive, 

And to the last I think would strive. 

But why of us these stories, pray ? 

I hear an angry female say : 

Would not these fancy-making tales, 

Fit wrangling, disputatious males ? 

The lion thus began to vent his 

Just ra^e at sign of London Prentice, 

What shame it is false men are painters, 

Who thus daub things at all adventures ? 

Behold my teeth, and paws, and judge. 

Whether 'tis vanity or grudge : 

But silence ! — let them draw these cheats, 

Man only paints, the lion eats. 

Well : please the fair, reform the plan, 

Instead of woman, put in man ; 

The fable we will go on to sing. 

The person's altered not the thing ; 

Such change no way afiects our story, 

The mortal still returns before ye ; 

Whate*er to contradiction bred, 

WUl contradict, at least till dead. 



To those persons who are doubtfnl as to the advantages of 
ballooning, we beg to offer the following extraordinary fact. The 
bull that went up with Madame Portevin had not been many 
minutes in the air before it was found to be turned into hung beef. 
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OCTOBER. 

The fading many coloured woods, 

Shade deep'ning over shade, the country round 

Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun. 

Of every hue, from wan declining green 

To sooty dark. 

The gloom of the falling year is in some measure enlivened, 
during the month especially, by the variety of colours, some lively 
and beautiful, put on by the fading leaves of trees and shrubs. 

Those virgin leaves, of purest vivid green, 
Which charm'd ere yet they trembled on the trees. 
Now cheer the sober landscape in decay : 
The lime first fading ; and the golden birch. 
With bark of silver hue ; the moss-grown oak, 
Tenacious of its leaves of russet-brown ; 
The ensanguined dogwood ; and a thousand tints 
Which Flora, dress'd in all her pride of bloom, 
Could scarcely equal, decorate the groves. 

About the middle of the month the weather is sometimes ex- 
tremely misty, with a perfect calm. The ground is covered with 
spider's webs innumerable, crossing the paths^ and extended from 
one shrub to another. 

Now by the cool declining year condensed, 
Descend the copious exhalations check*d. 
As up the middle sky unseen they stole, 
And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 

Thence expanding far, 
The huge dusk, gradually swallows up the plain : 
Vanish the woods : the dim seen river seems 
Sullen, and slow, to roll the misty wave. 
Even in the height of noon opprest, the sun 
Sheds weak, and blunt, his wide refracted ray ; 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden*d orb. 
He frights the nations. Indistinct on earth. 
Seen thro' the turbid air, beyond the life. 
Objects appear ; and, wilder'd o'er the waste. 
The shepherd stalks gigantic. 

This month is the beginning of the hunting season. 

All now is free as air, and the gay pack 
In the rough bristly stubbles range unblam'd; 
No widow's tears o'erflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the farmer's breast, which his pale lips 
Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord aw'd : 
But courteous now he levels every fence. 
Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud, 
Charm'd with the rattling thunder of the field. 

It is usual in October that the bee hives are despoiled of their 
honey. 

Ah ! see where robb'd and murder'd, in that pit 
Lies the still heaving hive ! at evening snatch'd. 
Beneath the cloud of guilt- concealing night. 
And fix'd o'er sulphur, while, not dreaming ill 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 
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Sat tending public cares, and planning schemes 

Of tcinperanco, for winter poor; rejoiced 

To mai'k, full flowing round, their copious stores. 

Sudden the dark oppressive steam ascends ; 

And, us*d to milder scents, the tender race, 

By thousands, tumble, from their honeyed domes, 

Convoly'd, and agonizing in the dust 

And was it then for this you roam'd the spring. 

Intent from flower to flower ? for this you toil'd 

Ceaseless the burning summer-heats away ? 

For this in autumn searched the blooming waste, 

Nor lost one sunny gleam ; for this sad fate ? 



ARTIFICIAL SWEETS! 

Professor Playfair^ in an able lecture delivered in the Great 
Exhibition, and since publbbed, has raised a curtain, which dis- 
plays a rather repulsive scene. He says, the perfume of flowers 
frequently consists of oils and etbers, whicb the chemist can com- 
pound artificially in his laboratory. Singularly enougb these are 
generally derived from substances of an intensely disgusting odour. 
A peculiarly fetid oil, termed the " fusel" oil, is formed in making 
brandy. This fusel oil distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate 
of potass, gives the oil of pears (?). The oil of apples is made 
from the same fusel, by distillation with the same acid and chromate 
of potass. The oil of pineapples is obtained from the product of 
the action of putrid cheese on sugar ! or by making a soap with 
butter. The artificial oil of bitter almonds is now largely employed 
in perfumhig soap confectionary ; extracted by nitric acid and the 
fetil oil of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de 
millefleurs without the knowledge that its essential ingredient is 
derived from the drainage of cow-houses ! 



TWO WAYS OF A STORY. 

Marshal Suult, once shewing the pictures he stole in Spain, 
stopped before one, and remarked — ** I value that picture very 
much ; it saved the lives of two estimable persons." An aid-de- 
camp whispered in the listener's ears — " He threatened to have 
them both shot on the spot unless they gave it up." 



CONJUGATION AND AGREEMENT. 

In a lesson, in parsing, the sentence ** Man courting the capacity 
of bliss," &c., the word " courting " came to a pert young Miss of 
fourteen to parse. She commenced hesitatingly, but got along 
well enough, until she was to tell what it agreed with. Here she 
stopped short, but the teacher said — " Very well, what does court- 
ing agi-ee with ? Ellen, don't you know what that agrees with ?" 
" Ye — ye — yes, sir." " Well, Ellen, why don't you parse that 
word ? What does it agree with ?" Blushing still more and 
stammering, Ellen says — '* It agrees with all the girls, sir !" 
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ARE THE BOODLES OR THE BUFFYS TO GOVERN 

THE COUNTRY? 

There is my Lord Boodle, of considerable reputation, with his 
party, who has known what office is, and who tells Sir Leicester 
Dedlock with much gravity, after dinner, that he really does not 
see to what the present age is tending. A debate is not what a 
debate used to be ; the House is not what the House used to be ; 
oven a Cabinet is not what it formerly was. He perceives with 
astonishment, that supposing the present Government to be over- 
thrown, the limited choice of the Crown, in the formation of a new 
ministry would lie between Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle, 
supposing it to be impossible for the Duke of Foodie to act with 
Goodie, which may be assumed to be the case, in consequence of 
the breach arising out of that affair with Hoodie. Then giving 
the Home Department and the Leadership of the House of 
Commons to Joodle, the Exchequer to Koodle, the Colonies to 
Loodle, and the Foreign Office to Moodle, what are you to do with 
Noodle ? You can'i offer him the Presidency of the Council ; 
that is reserved for Poodle. You can't put him in the Woods 
and Forests ; that is hardly good enough for Quoodle. What fol- 
lows P That the Country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone to pieces, 
(as is made manifest to the patriotism of Sir Leicester Dedlock,) 
because you can't provide for Noodle. 



A RIDDLE. 

Of fancy bom, by folly bred, 

From foreign countries hither led : 

My form and shape I often change, 

And really nothing ; yet, 'tis strange, 

By all caress'd, by all admired, 

In wealth and poverty desired : 

Of such variety I*m made, 

That I'm the great support of trade ; 

And tho' brought up by wisdom's foe, 

I much of wisdom in me show : 

For, by my fleeting changing state, 

I make all money circulate ; 

Reward the sailor for his pains, 

And much augment the merchant's gains. 

I am no sooner known to be, 

Than all the great take lease of me, 

And I'm a mere nonentity. 

To have me, all, their cares employ, 

But when possessed, I quickly cloy : 

I serve the ladies when alone, 

To shew their handy skill upon, 

And when assembled, give them pleasure, 

Since I am their chiefest talking treasure. 



A Quandary. — A baker with both arms in the dough up to his 
(IbuwM, and a flea in the leg of his trousers. 
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BAD MEN. 
We are not surprised that bad men want shame ; they only blush 
at bemg detected in doing good, but glory in their vices. Guilt 
and shame, says the allegory, were at first companions, and in the 
beginning of their journey, inseparably kept together. But their 
union was soon found to be disagreeable and inconvenient to both ; 
guilt gave shame frequent uneasiness, and shame often betrayed 
the secret conspiracies of guilt. After long disagreement, there- 
fore, they at length consented to part for ever. Guilt boldly 
walked forward alone, to overtake fate, that went before in the 
shape of an executioner: but shame being naturally timorous, re- 
turned back 10 keep company with virtue, which in the beginning 
of their journey they had left behind. Thus, after men have 
travelled through the few stages in vice, shame forsakes them, and 
returns back to wait upon the few virtues they have still remaining. 



OCTOBER. 



O the misty bright October ! 

Misty bright on the brown hill side — 
Setters hunt the stubble over — 
Scream the crane and the golden plover, 

Through the morning waste and wide. 

O the golden crowned October ! 

Oolden gorgeous in decay ; 
Through the woods the leaves for ever 
Fall, and in the sluggish river 

Yellow and brown they drift away. 

O the chill and pale October ! 

Colder winds are whirling now ; 
All the champaign wide they deaden, 
Will not suffer the leaves to redden — 

Hanging lone on the wintry bough. 

O the merry and glad October ! 

Heaps the hearth by loads of fuel, 
Blaze away both log and splinter ; 
Hail to the coming of healthy winter — 

Hail to the festive joys of Youle ! 



A BARRISTER POSED. 
At the Limerick assizes, a witness of the lower class was cross- 
examined by Mr. Bennett, queen's counsel. Why do you 
hesitate to answer me P You look as though you thought me a 
rogue ? Witness — To be sure I do. (Laughter.) Counsel 
— Upon your oath you think me a rogue ? Witness — Upon 
my oath I don't think you are an honest man. Counsel— You 
swear that on your oath ? Witness — I do, to be sure, and what 
else could I think. Counsel — Now why do you think so ? 
Witness — ^Why because you are doing your best to make me 
perjure myself. 

vol. II. 2 F 
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THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 
An eagle and an owl, having entered into a league of mutual amity, 
one of the articles of their treaty was, that the former should not 
prey upon the younglings of the latter. But tell me, said the 
owl, should you know my little ones, if you were to see them P 
Indeed, I should not, replied the eagle ; hut if you describe them 
to roe, it will be sufficient. You are to observe, then, returned 
the owl, in the first place, that the charming creatures are perfectly 
well-shaped ; in the next, that there is a remarkable sweetness and 
vivacity in their countenances ; and then there is something in 
their voices so peculiarly melodious : — 'Tis enough, intermpted 
the eagle ; by these marks I cannot fail of distinguishinff them : 
and you may depend on their never receiving any injury m>m me. 
It happened, not long afterwards, as the eagle was upon the wing 
in quest of his prey, that he discovered amidst the ruins of an old 
castle a nest of grim-faced, ugly birds, with gloomy countenances, 
and a voice like that of the furies. These, undoubtedly, said he, 
cannot be the offspring of my friend, and so I will venture to 
make free with them. He had scarce finished his repast and de- 
parted, when the owl returned ; who finding nothing of her brood 
remaining, but some fragments of the mangled oarcasses, broke out 
into the most bitter exclamations against the cruel and perfidious 
author of her calamity. A neighbouring bat, who overheard her 
lamentations, and had been witness to what had passed between 
her and the eagle, very gravely told her, that she had nobody to 
blame, for this misfortune, but herself, whose blind prejudices in 
favour of her children had prompted her to give such a description 
of them, as did not resemble them in any one single feature or 
quality. Parents should very carefully guard against that weak 
partiality towards their children, which render them blind to their 
failings and imperfections : and no disposition is more likely to 
prove prejudicial to their future welfare. 



DUELLING. 
Travelling in a stage coach. Professor Venice got into an argu- 
ment with a fellow traveller about duelling, the necessity of which 
the professor strenuously denied. The other as stoutly maintained 
and insisted that there were many cases which could only be de- 
cided by a duel. " I deny that," said the professor. " Pooh !*' 
replied the author, '* its quite clear. What else can you do ? 
Here are you and I talking together ; and suppose we get into a 
warm argument, and I say to you ' You lie,* what can you do then P 
You must fight me. There's no other remedy." ** I deny it,** 
with provoking coolness, replied the professor. " Well, but what 
can you do ?" " Why," he again replied, " if you say to me, 
' You lie,' I should say ' Prove it.* If you prove it, I do lie; if 
you don't prove it, it is you that lie. And there's an end of the 
matter." 
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IRISH EVIDENCE. 

" Pray, my good man/' sa^d a judge to an Irishman, who was a 
witness on a trial, " what did pass between you and the prisoner ?" 
" Och, thin, plase your worship," says Pat, " sure I sees Philam 
ou the top of a wall. Paddy, says he — what ? says I — here, 
says he — where ? says I — whist ! says he-— hush ! says I ; and 
that is all I know about it, plase your worship.*' Paddy was 
dismissed. 

REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE, NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OF THE BOOKS. 

Between noie and eyes a Btra&ge contest arose, 

The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to helong. 

So tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig Aill of learning ; 

While chief baron ear sat to balance tiie laws. 
So fam'd for his talent in so nicely discerning. 

In behalf of the nose, it will quickly appear, 
And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find. 

That the nose has had spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

The holding the spectacles up to the court, 
Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the nose is, in short, 
Design'd to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again would your lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case that has happen'd and may be again,) 

Thiat the visage or countenance had not a nose, 
Pray who would, or could wear spectacles then ? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shews, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the nose. 
And the nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how,) 

He pleaded agliin in behalf of the eyes : 
But what were his arguments few people know. 

For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed with a grave solemn tone, 

Decisive and clear, without one \for btU, 
That whenever the nose put his spectacles on. 

By daylight or candlelight, eyes should be shut ! 

If you want to look upon woman, such as Rubens painted, seek 
her in England, for there is beauty's home. If you would have 
wit, gaiety, and loveliness combined, I'll back *' ould Ireland " 
against the world for that. But if you would avoid being regularly 
bedevilled, and that too before you ever dreamed you were in 
danger, keep out of Scotland, "if you love me.**-— Maxwell's 
Wanderings* 
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STATE OF POLITICAL PARTY, 1862. 

LOBO JOHK BU88BLL AHD LOBD DBBBY. 

L(iRD John Russell has found a fit though not a very dignified 
similitude. The Derby " carminative/' or '* restorative/* or" cor- 
dial/' or whatever its nam%, is evidently a remedy of a very recon- 
dite, artificial, and empirical nature. How it is to be applied, 
externally or internally — whether as an ointment on the chest, or 
a bolus down the throat, or a counter-irritation on the small of the 
back, or an embrocation on the limbs, or a narcotic exhalation to 
the nostrils, or a medicinal water to the eyes — we really cannot 
conjecture; but the long promised measure is evidendy to be 
something more potent than nature, and more ingenious than art 
It is true that the farmer has had some gentle reminders lately, 
that, after all, he had better attend to his own business, and he 
will find that the best relief; but Lord Derby and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will hardly venture to entertain the Legislature, 
summoned to an extraordinary session, with homilies on industry 
and perseverance. They will be obliged to couch their advice, in 
some form, to impose on the vulgar, and just save their own credit. 
They must call water ag, distill — or their own dupe drink it. The 
Eastern physician had to prescribe for a king, whose malady was 
like that of most unsuccessful agriculturists — want of exertion. 
It would never do, however, to tell a king to take exercise. So 
the physician assured his sovereign that he had prepared a mixture 
of such mysterious powers, that, if continually beaten in a mortar, 
the scent of it would make the old young again, and whatever else 
was wanted. The king swallowed the bait, worked away at the 
pestle and mortar, day after day, till he perspired at every pore, 
and his limbs ached all over, and he got well again. 



CARRYING BENEVOLENCE TO EXCESS WHEN 

YOUNG. 

Sir William Thornhill's passions were then strong, and as 
they were all upon the one side of virtue they led it up to a ro- 
mantic extreme. He early began to aim at the qualifications of 
the soldier and scholar : was soon distinguished in the army, and 
had some reputation among the men of learning. Adulation ever 
follows the ambilious ; for such alone receive the most pleasure 
from vanity. He was surrounded with crowds, who shewed him 
only one side of their character ; so that he began to lose a regard 
for private interest in universal sympathy. He loved all mankind ; 
for fortune prevented him from knowing that there were rascals. 
Physicians tell us of a disorder, in which the whole body is so ex-* 
quisitely sensible that the slightest touch gives pain: what some 
have thus suffered in their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. 
The slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, touched him to the 
quick, and his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the 
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miseries of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it m\\ be easily conjec- 
tured he found numbers disposed to solicit ; his profusion began 
to impair his fortune, bat not his good nature ; that, indeed, was 
seen to increase, as the other seemed to decay : he grew improvi- 
dent as he grew poor ; and though he talked like a man of sense, 
his actions were those of a fool. Still, however, being surrounded 
with importunity, and no longer able to satisfy every request that 
was made him, instead of money he gave promises. They were 
all he had to bestow, and he had not resolution enough to give 
any man pain by a denial. By this he drew round him crowds of 
dependants, whom he was sure to disappoint, yet he wished to re- 
lieve. These hung upon him for a time, and left him with merited 
reproaches and comtempt. But in proportion as he became con- 
temptible to others, he became despicable to himself. His mind 
had leaned upon their adulation, and that support taken away, he 
could find no pleasure in the applause of his heart, which he had 
never learnt to reverence. The world now began to wear a different 
aspect ; the flattery of his friends began to dwindle into simple 
approbation. Approbation soon took the more friendly form of 
advice, and advice, when rejected, produced their reproaches. He 
now, therefore, found, that such fnends as benefits had gathered 
around him, were little estimable : he now found that a man's own 
heart must be ever given to gain that of another. He, therefore, 
resolved to respect himself, and laid down a plan of restoring his 
fallen fortune. For this purpose, in his own whimsical manner, 
he travelled through Europe on foot, and now, though he had 
scarcely attained the age of thirty, his circumstances were more 
affluent than ever, his bounties more rational and moderate than 
before, yet preserving the character of an humorist, and finding 
most pleasure in eccentric virtues. 

AN OSTLER'S ACCOUNT FOR WORK AND LABOUR 

DONE. 

" 1 HUNDRED and twenty 6 nites since I begon to wate on the 
pony, and twenty-four nites away, so here remains 1 hundred and 
I, "Twice I washed the carredg, and wonce I oiled and cleaned 
him." 

TEMPER. 
A MAN who can't command his temper, his attention, and his 
countenance, should not think of being a man of business. The 
weakest man in the world can avail himself of the passion of the 
wisest. The inattentive man cannot know the business, and con- 
sequently cannot do it. And he who cannot command his coun- 
tenance, may e'en as well tell his thoughts as shew them. 

Pleasant to open your wife's jewel box, and discover a strange 
gentleman's hair done up as a keepsake. 
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WHAT FOR DINNER ? 

A GENTLEMAN, on beiDg asked what he had for dinner, replied— 
" A lean wife, and the ruin of man for sauce." What did hia 
dinner consist of P Of course you give it up, and here's the an- 
swer — A spare rib and apple sauce. 

BUILDING ON THE SAND. 

'Til well to woo, 'tis good to wed, 

For so tho world has done, 
Since myrtles grew, and roses blew. 

And morning broagbt the san. 

But have a care, ye young and fair, 

Be sure ye pledge with truth ; 
Be certain that your loye will wear. 

Beyond the days of youth. 

■ 

For, if ye give not heart for heart, 

As well as hand for hand, 
You'll find you have played the " unwise " part, 

And *' built upon the sand." 

'Tis well to save, 'tis well to have, 

A goodly store of gold, 
And hold enough of shining stuff; 

For charity is cold. 

But place not all your hope and trust 

In what the deep mine brings ; 
We cannot live on yellow dust 

Unmixed with purer things. 

And be who piles up wealth alone, 

Will often have to stand 
Beside his coffer chest and own 

'Tis "built upon the sand." 

'Tis good to speak in kindly guise. 

And soothe where'er we can ; 
Fair speech should bind the human mind, 

And love — like man to man. 

But stay not at the gentle words. 

Let deeds with language dwell; 
The one who pities starving birds. 

Should scatter crumbs as well. 

The mercy that is warm and true. 

Must lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk yet fail to do, 

But, "build upon the sand." 



BEARING AWAY THE BELL. 
" Bearing away the hell,'* is a phrase which originated from the 
prize in horse racing formerly heing a wooden hell adorned with 
flowers. This was afterwards exchanged for a silver hell, given 
to him who should run the hest and farthest on horsehack. These 
races generally took place on Shrove Tuesday. 
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GOLDSMITH'S "VICAR OF WAKEFIELD." 
With respect to the Vicar of Wakefield, it is certainly a compo- 
sition which has justly merited the applause of all discerning 
persons, as one of the best novels in the English language. The 
diction is chaste, correct, and elegant The characters are drawn 
to the life ; and the scenes it exhibits are ingeniously variegated 
with humour and sentiment. The hero of the piece displays the 
most shining virtues that can adorn relative and social life; sincere 
in his professions, humane and generous in his disposition, he is 
himself a pattern of the character he represents, enforcing that 
excellent maxim, that ** example is more powerful than precept.** 
His wife is drawn as possessing many laudable qualifications ; and 
her prevailing passion for external parade is an inoffensive foible, 
calculated rather to excite our tnirth than incur our censure. The 
character of Olivia, the vicar's eldest daughter, is contrasted with 
that of Sophia, the younger ; the one being represented as of a 
disposition gay and volatile, the other as rather grave and steady ; 
thouffh neither of them seem to have indulged their peculiar pro- 
pensity beyond the bounds of moderation. 

Upon a review of this excellent production, it may be truly said, 
that it inculcates the purest lessons of morality and virtue, free 
from the rigid calls of stoicism, and adapted to attract the esteem 
and observation of every ingenious mind. It excites not a thought 
that can be injurious in its tendency, nor breathes an idea that 
can offend the chasest ear ; or, as it has been expressed, the lan- 
guage is such as " angels might have heard, and virgins told.'* 
The writer, who suggested this pleasing idea, observes further, that 
''if we do not always admire his knowledge, or extensive philosophy, 
we feel the benevolence of his heart, and are charmed with the 
purity of its principles. If we do not follow with awful reverence, 
the majesty of his reason, or the dignity of the long extended 
period, we at least catch a pleasing sentiment, in a natural and 
unaffected style." 

A PATRON OF THE FINE ARTS. 
A TRAVELLER, who happened to meet the brother of Canova, soon 
after the artist's death, naively asked him, *' whether he intended 
to carry on bis brother's business." 



FAINTING. 
A LAPY thought it would look interesting to faint away at a party 
the other evening. One of the company began bathing her tem- 
ples and head ^ith rum, when the lady exclaimed—" For heaven's 
sake, put nothing on that will change the colour of my hair !" 



A WORD FOR THE RASH. 
An old inscription says, " Learn, reader, that the painful scholar 
can alone become the able teacher." 
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ANECDOTE OF THE IRON DUKE. 
His grace's off-bandedness, and blunt as well as quaint modes of 
expressing bimself, are cbaracteristic, and many an anecdote migbt 
be told of tbem. Entering a gallery where the visitors were re- 
quested to sign their names, in a book prepared for the purpose, 
on being asked by the doorkeeper, '* Would your grace have the 
goodness to put your name in the book ?" he took the pen and 
wrote '^ Dr. Wellesley." He does not seem to be prone to fur- 
nish autographs, nor to be seen disturbed or in dishabille, if the 
following be true, as I had from a likely authority : — One of his 
brother marshals called at Apsley House on a day when he was 
confined to bis room by a cold, and had given orders to be denied. 
The visitor, however, told the servant that he came on some par- 
ticular business, and he was sure the duke would see him. The 
groom could not gainsay so important a personage, but went up 
stairs to deliver the message, closely followed by the gallant officer. 
On opening the chamber door, the duke was seen with his back 
to it, and leaning towards the fire. Without turning round he 
enquired, what was wanted ? and the servant answered that Mar- 
shal had called, and wished to see him. '' What does the 

old fool waift ?'* exclaimed his grace ; and the " old fool " being 
quite close behind him, slunk quietly off, and delivered no mes- 
sage that day. 

THE BURNING OF THE LOVE LETTER. 

•* SomeUmet ihej were put to the proof; by what wu called the Flary OrdeaL"— 
BUUny of England. 

No morning ever seem'd so long ! 

I tried to read with all my might ! 
In my left hand ^ My Landlord's Tales," 

And threepence ready in my right 

'Twas tweWe at last — my heart beat high ! 

The postman rattled at the door ! 
And just upon her road to chorch, 

I dropt the ** Bride of Lammermoor !" 

I seiz'd the note — I flew up stairs — 

Flung to the door, and lock'd me in — 
With panting haste I tore the seal — 

And kiss'd the B. in Bez^amin. 

'Twas full of love to rhyme with dove — 

And all that tender sort of thing — 
Of sweet and meet — ^and heart and dart — 

But not a word about a ring. 

In doubt I cast it in the flame, 

And stood to watch the latest spark — 
And saw the love all end in smoke 

Without a parson and a clerk ! 



WISDOM. 
Comply with some humours, hear with others, but serve none* 
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SPECTACLES. 

A YOUNG lady, who wore spectacles, exclaimed in a voice of 
seuti mental enthusiasm to a young ploughman, who was walking 
on the road, '' Do you, sir, appreciate the heauty of that landscape P 
Oh ! see those darling sheep and lainhs skipping ahout !'* ''Them 
ain*t sheep and lamhs, them's hogs, miss." 



<s 



QUESTION. 

Do you know mathematics, sir ?" " Can't say I do ; I know 
Tom Mattocks, of the Guards, but not Matthew. Tom's brother, 
probably, eh ?" 

TO THE REVEREND THE PRESIDENT OF 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

ON BNTEBiNG HIS 96th ybab, septbmbbb 19th, 1852. 

Where the swift ship has cut the ocean tide, 
The waters close and fill the gulf behind ; 

A little while the heaving waves divide, 

And who, " the pathway of its keel " can find ? 

Yet not nnmark'd its stately march is left. 
For where the anxious voyager looks back, 

Lies bright, and broad the road it lately cleft, 
Smoothing the ruffled billows in its track. 

Thou hast gone far upon thy way to God, 
And when thy foot is at the wished for bound. 

Who will not fear to tread where thou hast trod — 
Who in thy place all undismayed be found ? 

Thou wilt not stay where darkness is and gloom, 
Thou wilt not linger amid sin and sorrow ; 

Now, with thine eye on brighter things to come. 
Thy heart expectant of a brighter morrow. 

Still be thy path the guide and bound of ours, 
Smoothed by the deeds of courtesy and love. 

Marked by the lengthen'd tale of well-spent hours, 
Lit by Uiy words of wisdom from above. 



ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
If custom had not given to the lion the title of the king of beasts, 
reason would have bestowed it upon the horse. By terrifying and 
devouring animals, the lion may be called their tyrant. The horse 
injures no one, possesses the most amiable and serviceable qualities, 
is frugal in his food, generous in his disposition, and cheerful in 
his services to man. His docility and gentleness are unequalled, 
and he contributes^ perhaps, more than any other animal, to our 
convenience and comfort. 

The sheep is one of the most inoffensive and useful creatures 
upon the earth. There is scarcely any part which is not service- 
able. His fleece employs multitudes; he lends his own coat 
against the winter's cold ; many are the uses of his skin, and (though 
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it seems cruel and ungrateful to mention it) his flesh affords us a 
most wholesome and delicious food. The attendance on sheep 
was once the employment of the hest men, and has so much con- 
tributed to the pleasure and profit of mankind^ that those have been 
supposed the happiest times, when flocks and herds made the 
wealth of their owners. 

The cow enables us to cover our tables with a rich variety, and 
what is of still greater consequence, supplies the poor with the 
best nourishment next to bread. In the winter she is fed with 
hay, roots, and herbs. In the summer she ranges the fields, and 
supplies herself, returning every evening to repay the obligation 
with a plentiful flow of milk ; and the night no sooner past, than she 
earns, by a second payment, the sustenance of the following day. 



PAULS DEFENCE BEFORE FELIX. 

As I know thee to have been a judge unto this nation for many 
years, I the more cheerfully enter on my defence. Now thou 
must know, that it is not more than twelve days, since I went up to 
worship at Jerusalem : and they neither found me in the temple 
disputing with any one ; nor bringing the multitudes together 
either in the synagogues or about the city : nor can they prove 
before thee what they now accuse me of. This, indeed, I confess 
unto thee, that according to that doctrine, which they call a heresy, 
so pay I religious service to the God of my fathers : believing all 
that is written throughout the law and the prophets: having a hope 
in God, which they also entertain, that there will be a resurrection 
from death, both of righteous and unrighteous men. And this is 
my endeavour, to have always a conscience without ofience towards 
God and men. Now after several years, I came to Jerusalem to 
bring alius unto my nation and ofiferings ; at which time some Jews 
of Asia found me purified in the temple, but with no crowd, and 
without disturbance ; who ought to have been before thee, and 
accused me, if they had any charge against me. But as it is, let 
these very people here speak, if they found any injustice in me 
before the council, or with respect to this single declaration, which 
I spake loudly as I stood among them, concerning a resuiTection 
of the dead. I am this day judged before you. 



A Greenwich pensioner is a sort of stranded marine animal, 
that the receding tide of life has left high and dry on the shore. 
He pines for his element like a sea bear, and misses his briny 
washings and wettings. What the ocean conld not do, the land 
does, for it makes him sick ; he cannot digest properly unless his 
body is rolled and tumbled about like a barrel chum. Terra finna 
is good enough he thinks to touch at for wood and water, but 
nothing more. There is no wind he swears ashore ; every day of 
his life is a dead calm, a thing above all others he detests; he 
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would like it better for an occasional earthquake. Walk he cannot, 
the ground being so still and steady that he is puzzled to keep his 
legs ; and ride he will not> for he disdains a craft whose rudder is 
forward and not astern. Inland scenery is his especial aversion. 
He despises a tree ^* before the mast/' and would give all the 
singing birds of the creation for a boatswain s whistle. He hates 
prospects, but enjoys retrospects. An old boat, a stray anchor, or 
decayed mooring ring, will set him dreaming for hours. He splices 
sea and land ideas together. He reads of shooting off a tie at 
Battersea, and it reminds him of a ball can'ying away his own 
pig-tail. " Canvassing for a situation,*' recalls running with all 
sails set for a station at Aboukir. He has the advantage of econo- 
mists as to the " standard of value," knowing it to be the British 
ensign. The announcement of " an arrival of foreign vessels," with 
our ports open, " claps him into a paradise of prize-money, with 
Poll of the Pint" He wonders sometimes at petitions to be 
discharged from the fleet, but sympathizes with those in the 
Marshalsea Court as subject to a sea court martial. Finally, try 
him even in the learned languages, by asking him the meaning 
of " Georgius Rex," and he will answer without hesitation " The 
wreck of the Royal George." 



ANECDOTE. 

Goldsmith's poem of The Hermit, was at first inscribed to the 
Countess (afterwards Duchess) of Northumberland, who had 
shewn a partiality for productions of this kind, by patronising 
Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, This led to a renewed 
intercourse with the Duke, to whom Goldsmith had been pre- 
viously known, but the time had gone by that the Duke could have 
been politically useful, and we do not know that he reaped any 
other advantage from the notice which that nobleman took of him, 
save the gratification his vanity might derive from being recognized 
by a man of the Duke's high rank and consequence as a literary 
friend. This distinguished Peer and his Duchess were annually 
accustomed to spend part of the summer at Bath, and one year 
after their return to London, her Grace relates to Dr. Percy, with 
considerable humour, the following ludicrous occurrence, charac- 
teristic of Goldsmith's occasional abstraction of mind : — On one of 
the Parades at Bath, the Duke and Lord Nugent had hired two 
adjacent houses. Goldsmith, who was then resident on a visit with 
the latter, one morning walked up into the Duke's dining room, 
as he and the Duchess were preparing to sit down to breakfast. 
In a manner the most free and easy he threw himself on the sofa; 
and as he was then perfectly known to them both, they enquired of 
him the Bath news of the day. But appearing to be rather in a 
meditative humour, they rightly guessed there was some mistake, 
and therefore endeavoured by easy and cheerful conversation on 
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their part, to prevent his hecoming embarrassed. When breakfast 
was served up, they invited him to stay, and partake of it ; and then 
poor Goldsmith awoke from his reverie, declared he thought he 
had been in the house of his friend Lord Nugent, and with a con- 
fusion which may be more easily conceived than described, hastily 
withdrew ; not, however, till the good-humoured Duke and Duchess 
had made him ])romise to dine with them. 



THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

In heaTenly climes, where harmonies 

Of holy joy are heard alone, 
A hright unnamber'd angel throng 

Sarround with harps the throne ; 
Or float, from glowing star to star, 
Without a bound, without a bar. 

In gloiy now — then far away, 

Amid — the measureless — the vast; 

AVhere bum the ceaseless wheels of day. 
Where howls the endless blast, 

Where all is dark, or all is bright, 
God's presence ever fills their sight. 

Beyond that presence eTer near. 
Their swiftest wing can never fly, 

Unheard, it meets the spirit ear. 
Unseen the spirit eye ; 

Where sounds of life no whisper give, 

In present Deity they live. 

God is where'er a drop of dew 

Hangs trembling on the hare-bells leaf. 
Where floats a cloud amid the blue. 

Where days are bright or brief. 
Where shines the star, and glows the air 
With silent sunlight — God is there. 

And oh ! the blissful thought that He 
Whose presence fills the wondrous dome 

Of measureless infinity. 

Should love to fix his home. 

His dearest dwelling-place within 
The humble heart that sighs for sin. 

The heart that like the sunflower turns 
To Him at mom — at noon — at eve — 

With silent love to Jesus bums, 
And longs for Him, to leave 

The joys of e^th — to love Him more. 

And sound His praise on Canacm's shore. 



THE EXPERIENCES OF A PROFESSIONAL TRAMP. 
"You see/' he deigned to explain to me, after he had dispatched 
his supper, " I likes change. I summers in the country, and 
winters in London. There's refugees and ressipockles (hy which 
I presume he meant receptacles) in winter time, and lots of 
coves as gives you grub. Then comes spring time; I gets 
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passed to my parish — the farther off the better — and I gets a 
penny a mile. When I gets there I goes Vross country, on quite 
another track. I knows every Union in England. In some they 
gives you bread and cheese, and in some broth, and in some skif- 
lygolee. In some they gives you breakfast in the morning, and 
in some they doesn't. You have to work your bed out. Here, 
Kingston way, you wheels barrows; and at Guildford you pumps, 
at Richmond you break stones ; at Farnham you picks oakham ; 
at Wandsworth they makes you grind com in a hand-mill till 
your fingers amost drops off at yer wristcs. At Brighton now they 
are a good sort, and only makes you chop up fire-wood ; but 
Portsmouth's the place ! You're a young un" he pursued looking 
at me benignantly, "and green. Now I'll give you a wrinkle. 
If you're going to Portsmouth, you manage to get there a Satur- 
day night; for they keeps you all day Sunday, and they won't 
let you do no work ; and they gives you the jolliest blow out of 
beef and taters as ever passed your breastbone : the taters is like 
dollops a' meal 1 * * * Why don't you chuck them ere 
shoes off ?" asked my friend as we plodded along, " they wouldn't 
fetch nothing to sell, and they're only a bother to walk in, unless 
you was to put some wet grass in 'em. Look at my trotters," he 
continued, pointing to his feet, and tapping the sole of one of them 
with the blade of his knife, " they'se as hard as bricks, they is. 
Go buff-stepperd — that's the game." Some remnant of Master 
Somebody's pride in his neat Slucher's must have lingered about 
me, for I declined the invitation to walk bare-foot. '* When shoes 
is shoes," pursued the tramp, argumentatively, " they'se good for 
' crab-shells,' and leaky and gummy in the soles, and lark-heel'd, the 
sooner yoH get shut of them the better. There's togs too," he pur- 
sued, looking with proper pride, at his own attire, " the sooner you 
peels off them cloth kicksies the better. There ain't no wear in 'em, 
and they'se no good, if you ain't on the flash lay. My jacket is 
Guildford Gaol, my trousers is Dartford Union, and my flannel- 
shirt is the Society for the 'ousless poor. When I can't patch 'em 
no longer, and they gets all alive like, I tears up. Do you know 
what tearing up, is ? A course you don't. Well, I goes to a 
Union at night, and I rips up into bits every mortal bit, I has 
upon me. Then they comes in the morning ; and they puts me 
into a sack, and they puts me into a cart and takes me afore the 
beak. Tearing up is twenty-one days and quod meals, which is, 
mind, reg'lar good for a cove, and freshens him up." Here he 
sat down on a mile-stone; and producing a remarkably neat house- 
wife case, proceeded to over-haul all parts of his apparel with as 
much care and circumspection as if they had been of purple and 
fine linen, catching up any stray rents, and " Jacob's ladders," with 
a grave and deliberate countenance. 

Religion is the best armour but the worst cloak. 
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THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 

KxtracU from the (Jzford Prize Peem, for 16M, by Edwin Amold, Exhlbittoiier, 
University College. The jouthful and talented author of this beautiful eompotitkm was 
loudly cheered during its recital. 

High on a throne of ivory and gold, 

From crown to footstool clad in purple fold, 

Lord of the east from sea to distant sea, 

The king Belshazzar feasteth royalty. 

And not that dreamer in the desert cave 

Peopled his paradise with pomp as brave ; 

Vessels of silver, cops of crasted gold 

Blush with a brighter red than all they hold ; 

Pendulous lamps like planets of the night 

Flung on the diadems a flagrant light, 

Or slowly swinging in the midnight sky 

Gilded the ripples as they glided by. 

And sweet and sweeter rang the cittern-string. 

Soft as the beating of a seraph's wing, 

And swift and swifter in the measured dance 

The tresses gather and the sandals glance. 

And bright and brighter at the festal board, 

The flagon's bubble and the wines are poured. 

No lack of goodly company was there. 

No lack of laughing eyes to light, to cheer ; 

From Dara troop'd they, from Daremma's grove 

The suns of battle and the moons of love ; 

From where Arissa's silver water sleep 

To Imla's marshes and the inland deep. 

From pleasant Calah and from Sittacene 

The horseman's captain and the harem's queen. 

May not the blood in every beating vein 

Have quick foreknowledge of the coming pain ? 

Even as the prisoned silver, dead and dumb. 

Shrinks at cold winter's footfall ere he come. 

The king hath felt it and the heart's unrest 

Heaved the broad purple of his belted breast ; 

Sudden he speaks — " What ! doth the beaded juice 

Savour like hyssop that ye scorn its use ? 

Wear you so pitiful and sad a soul 

That tramp of foemen scares ye from the bowl ? 

Think ye the gods on yonder starry floor 

Tremble for terror, when the thunders roar ? 

Are we not gods ? have we not fought with God ? 

And shall we shiver at a robber's nod ? 

No — let them batter till the brazen bars 

BIng merry; mocking of their idle wars. 

Their fall is fated for to-morrow's sun, 

The lion rouses when his feast is done. 

Crown me a cup, and fill the bowls we brought 

From Judah's temple when the fight was fought. 

Drink, till merry madness fills the soul. 

To Salem's conqueror in Salem's bowl. 

Each from the goblet of a god shall sip 

And Judah's gold tread heavy on the lip." 

The last loud answer dies along the line. 

The last light bubble bursts upon the wine. 

His eager lips are on the jewelled brink, 
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Hath the cup poison that he doubts to drink ? 
Is there a spell upon the sparkling gold, 
That so his fevered fing(.TS quit their hold ? 
Whom sees he where he gazes ? what is there 
Freezing his vision into fearful stare ? 
Follow his lifted arm and lighted eye. 
And watch with them the wondrous mystery. 
There cometh forth a hand — upon the stone, 
Graving the symbols of a speech unknown, 
Fingers like mortal fingers — leaving there 
The blank wall flashing characters of fear. 
And still it glideth silently and slow, 
And still between the special letters grow — 
Now the scroll endeth — now the seal is set — 
The hand is gone — the record tarries yet. 
As one who waits the warrant of his death, 
With pale lips parted and with bridled breath. 
They watch the sign and dare not turn to seek 
Their fear reflected in their fellow's cheek. 
But stand as statues where the life is none. 
Half the jest uttered — half the laughter done — 
Half the flask empty — ^half the flagon poured — 
Each where the phantom found him at the board 
Struck into silence — as December's arm 
Curbs the quick ripples into crystal calm. 



OBSERVATIONS, 

IN CONSBQUBNCB 07 A LIABNBD MAN RAVING ATTBMPTBD TO VINDICATB 

THB BIGHT OV JUDGES TAKING BBIBBS, AS IB THB 

CASE OF LOBD BACON. 

Wb are ready to admit, that before Bacon's time, and in Bacon's 
time, judges were in the habit of receiving gifts from suitors. 

But is this a defence ? We think not. The robberies of Cacus 
and Barabbas are no apology for those of Turpin. The conduct 
of the two men of Belial, who swore away the life of Naboth, has 
never been cited, as an excuse for the perjuries of Oates and Dan- 
gerfield. The advocate has confounded two things, which it is 
necessary carefully to distinguish from each other, if we wish to 
form a correct judgment of the characters of men of other countries 
and other times. That an immoral action is, in a particular 
society, generally considered as innocent, is a good plea for an 
individual, who, being one of that society, and having adopted 
the notions which prevail among his neighbours, commits that 
action. But the circumstance that a great many people are in 
the habit of committing immoral actions is no plea at all. We 
should think it unjust to call St. Louis a wicked man> because, in 
an age in which toleration was generally regarded as a sip, he perse- 
cuted heretics. We should think it unjust to call Cowper's friend, 
John Newton, a hypocrite and a mon6ter, because, at a time when 
the slave trade was commonly considered by the most respectable 
people as an innocent and beneficial traffic, he went, largely pro- 
vided with hymn books and handcuffs, on a Guinea voyage. But 
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the circumstance that there are twenty thousand thieves in London^ 
is no excuse for a fellow who is caught hreaking into a shop. No 
man is to he blamed for not making discoveries in morality^ for not 
finding out that something, which everybody else thinks to be good, 
is really bad ; it is no excuse for him that many others have done 
the same. We should be ashamed of spending so much time in 
pointing out so clear a distinction, but that it seems to have been 
overlooked. 

Now to apply these principles to the point in question, let the 
advocate prove, that, in Bacon's age, the practices (or which Bacon 
was ])unished were generally considered as innocent ; and we ad- 
mit that he has made out his point. But this we defy him to do. 
That these practices were common we admit. But they were com- 
mon, just as all wickedness to which there is strong tempation 
always was and always will be common. They were common, 
just as theft, cheating, perjury, and adultery, have always been 
common. They were common, not because people did not know 
what was right, but because people liked to do what was wrong. 
They were common, though prohibited by law. They were com- 
mon, though condemned by public opinion. They were common, 
because in that age law and public opinion united had not sufficient 
force to restrain the greediness of powerful and unprincipled 
magistrates. They were common, as every crime will be common, 
when the gain to which it leads is great, and the chance of punish- 
ment small. But, though common, they were universally allowed 
to be altogether unjustifiable; they were in the highest degree 
odious ; and though many were guilty of them, none had the auda- 
city publicly to avow and defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then enter- 
tained conceniing these practices was such as we have described. 
But we will content ourselves with calling a single witness, honest 
Hugh Latimer. His sermons, preached more than seventy years 
before the inquiry into Bacon's conduct, abound with the sharpest 
invectives against those very practices of which Bacon was guilty, 
and which as his advocate seems to think, nobody ever considered 
as blameable till Bacon was punished for them. We could easily 
fill twenty pages with the homely, but just and forcible rhetoric 
of the brave old bishop. We shall select a few passages as fair 
specimens, and no more than fair specimens of the rest. Omnei 
diligunt munera. They all love bribes. Bribery is a princely 
kind of thieving. They will be waged by the rich, either to give 
sentence against the poor, or to put ofif the poor man's cause. 
This is the noble theft of princes and magistrates. They are bribe 
takers. Now-a-days they call them gentle rewards. Let them 
leave their colouring, and call them by their Christian name 
" bribes." And again ; Cambyses Was a great emperor, such ano- 
ther as our master is. He had many lord deputies, lord presidents, 
and lieutenants under him. It is a great while ago since I read 
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the history. It chanced he had under him in one of his dominions 
a hriher, a gift taker, a gratifier of rich men ; he followed gifts as 
fast as he that followed the pudding, a handmaker in his office to 
make his son a great man, as the old saying is — ** Happy is the 
man whose father goeth to the devil/* The cry of the poor widow 
came to the emperor's ear, and caused him to flay the judge quick, 
and laid his skin in the chair of judgment, that all judges that 
should give judgment afterwards should sit in the same skin. 
Surely it was a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the 
judges* skin. I pray God we may once see the skin in England. 
" I am sure," says he, iu another sermon, *' this is scala infemi the 
right way to hell, to he covetous, to take bribes, and pervert justice. 
If a judge should ask me the way to hell, I would shew him this 
way : — First, let him be a covetous man ; let his heart be poisoned 
with covetousness. Then let him go a little further and take 
bribes; and lastly, pervert judgment. Lo! here is the mother, 
and the daughter, and the daughter's daughter. Avarice is the 
mother : she brings forth bribe taking, and bribe taking perverting 
of judgment. There lacks a fourth thing to make up the mess, 
which 80 help me God, if I were a judge, should be hangum tuum 
a Tyburn tippet to take with him, an it were the Judge of the 
King*8 Bench, my Lord Chief J udge of England, yea, an it were 
my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him." We will quote 
but one more passage — " He that took the silver basin and ewer 
for a bribe, thinketh that it will never come out. But he may 
now know that I know it. Oh ! briber, and bribery ! He was 
never a good man that will so take bribes. Nor can 1 believe 
that he that is a briber will be a good justice. It will never be 
merry in England till we have the skins of such. For what need 
of bribing where men do their things uprightly !" 

This was not the language of a great philosopher, who had made 
new discoveries in moral and political science. It was the plain 
talk of a plain man, who sprang from the body of the people, who 
sympathized strongly with their wants and their feelings, and who 
boldly uttered their opinions. It was on account of the fearless 
way in which stout-hearted old Hugh exposed the misdeeds of 
men in ermine tippets and gold collars, that the Londoners cheered 
him, as he walked down the Strand, to preach at Whitehall, strug- 
gled for a touch of his gown, and bawl'd — " Have at them. Father 
Latimer." It is plain, from the passages which we have quoted, 
and from fifty others which we might quote, that long before Bacon 
was bom, the accepting of presents by a judge was known to be a 
wicked and shameful act, that the fine words under which it was 
the fashion to veil such corrupt practices, were even then seen 
through by the common people, that the distinction on which 
Bacon's advocate insists between compliments and bribes was even 
then laughed at as mere colouring. There may be some oratorical 
exaggeration in what Latimer says about the Tyburn tippet, and 
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the sign of the judges* skin ; but the fact that he ventured to nsc 
such expressions is amply sufficient to prove that the gift taking 
judges, the receivers of silver basins and ewers, were regarded as 
such pests of the commonwealth, that a venerable divine might, 
without any breach of Christian charity, publicly praj to God for 
their detection and their condign punishment. 

Bacon, on impeachment, made confession of his guilt in these 
words :—" My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech 
your lordships to be merciful to a broken reed.*' He was con- 
demned to pay a fine of forty thousand pounds, and to be im- 
prisoned in the Tower during the King's pleasure. So great, 
however, was the estimation in which he was held by the King 
(James I.) and the enlightened portion of society in that day, 
that the sentence had scarcely been pronounced, when it was miti- 
gated. He was, indeed, sent to the Tower. But this was merely 
a form. In two days he was set at liberty, and soon afterwards he 
retired to Gorhambury. He was next sufiTered to present himsdf 
at Court ; and at length, in 1624, the rest of his punishment was 
remitted. He was now at liberty to resume his seat in the House 
of Lords, and he was actually summoned to the next Parliament. 
But age, infirmity, and perhaps shame, prevented him from attend- 
ing. The Government allowed him a pension of twelve hundred 
a year ; and his whole annual income is estimated at two thoosand 
five hundred pounds, a sum which was probably above the average 
income of a nobleman of that generation, and which was certainly 
sufficient for comfort, and even for splendour.. 

Unhappily, Bacon was fond of display, and nntised to pay 
minute attention to domestic afifairs. He was not easily persaaded 
to give up any part of. the magnificence to which he had been 
accustomed in the time of his power and prosperity. No pressure 
of distress could induce him to part with the woods of Gorhambury. 
** I will not," he said, *' be stripped of my feathers." He travelled 
with so splendid an equipage, and so large a retinue, that Prince 
Charles, who once fell in with him on the road, exclaimed with 
surprise, *' Well, do what we can, this man scorns to go out in 
snufT." This carelessness and ostentation reduced Bacon to frequent 
distress. He was under the necessity of parting with York Hoose, 
and of taking up his residence, during his visits to London, at his 
old Chambers, m Gray's Inn. He had other vexations, the exact 
nature of which is unknown. It is evident, from his will, that some 
part of his wife's conduct had greatly disturbed and irritated him* 

In the temper of Bacon, as the philosopher, there was a singnlar 
union of audacity and sobriety. The promises which he made to 
mankind, might to a superficial reader, seem to resemble the ranis 
which a great dramatist has put into the mouth of an Oriental 
conqueror, half crazed by good fortune and by violent passions :— 

** He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I will have inyented; and thyself, 
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That art the messenger, shall ride before him, 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond. 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels 
I know not how yet.** 

One of the most remarkable circamstances in tbe history of 
Bacon's mind is the order in which its powers expanded themselves. 
With him the fruit came first and remained to the last ; the blos- 
soms did not appear till late. In general, the development of the 
fancy is to the development of the judgment, what the growth of 
a girl is to the growth of a boy. The fancy attains at an earlier 
period to the perfection of its beauty, its power, and its fruitful- 
ness ; and as it is first to ripen, it is also first to fade. It has 
generally lost something of its bloom and freshness before the 
sterner faculties have reached maturity ; and is commonly withered 
and barren while those faculties still retain all their energy. It 
rarely happens that the fancy and the judgment grow together. 
It happens sUll more rarely that the judgment grows faster than 
the fancy. This seems, however, to have been the case with Bacon. 
His boyhood and youth appear to have been singularly sedate. 
His gigantic scheme of philosophical reform is said by some wri- 
ters to have been planned before he was fifteen, and was undonbt- 
edly planned while he was still young. He observed as vigilantly^ 
meditated as deeply, and judged as temperately, when he gave in 
his first work to the world, as at the close of his long career. But 
in eloquence, in sweetness, and variety of expression, and in rich- 
ness 01 illustration, his latter writings are far superior to those of 
his youth. In this respect the history of his mind bears some 
resemblance to the history of the mind of Burke. The treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, though written on a subject which 
the coldest metaphysician could hardly treat without being occa- 
sionally betrayed into florid writing, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke s works. It appeared when he was twenty-five or twenty- 
six. When at forty, he wrote the Thoughts on the Causes of the 
existing Discontents, his reason and his judgment had reached 
their full maturity ; but his eloquence was still in its splendid dawn. 
At fifty, his rhetoric was quite as rich as good taste would permit ; 
and when he died, at almost seventy, it had become ungracefully 
gorgeous. In his youth he wrote on the emotions produced by 
mountains and cascades, by the master-pieces of painting and 
sculpture, by the faces and necks of beautiful women, in the style 
of a Parliamentary report. In his old age he discussed treaties 
and tariffs in the most fervid and brilliant language of romance. 
It is strange that the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
the Letter to a noble Lord, should be the productions of one man. 
But it is far more strange that the Essay should have been a pro- 
duction of his youth, and the Letter of his old age. We will give 
very short specimens of Bacon's two styles. In 1597, he wrote 
thus: — Crafty men condemn studies; simple men admire them; and 
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wise men use them ; for they teach not their own nse ; that is a 
wisdom without them, and won by observation. Read not to con- 
tradict, nor to believe, but to weigh and consider. Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. And, therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer little, have a present wit ; 
and if he read little, have much cunning to seem to know that he 
doth not. Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathematics 
subtle, natural philosophy deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric 
able to contend.'* It will hardly be disputed that this is a passage 
to be " chewed and digested." We do not believe that Thucydides 
himself has anywhere compressed so much thought into so small 
a space. 

It is painful to turn back from contemplating Bacon's philosophy 
to contemplate his life ; yet without so turning back it is impossible 
fairly to estimate his powers. He left the University at an earlier 
age than that at which most people repair thither. While yet a 
boy he was plunged into the midst of diplomatic business. Thence 
he passed to the study of a vast technical system of law, and worked 
his way up through a succession of laborious offices to the highest 
post in his profession. In the meantime he took an active part in 
every Parliament ; he was an adviser of the Crown, he paid court 
with the greatest assiduity and address to all whose favour was 
likely to be of use to him. He lived much in society : he noted 
the slightest peculiarity of characters, and the slightest changes of 
fashion. Scarcely any man has led a more stirring life, than that 
which Bacon led from sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has 
been better entitled to be called a thorough man of the world. 
The founding of a new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction 
to the minds of speculators, this was the amusement of his leisure, 
the work of hours occasionally stolen from the Woolsack and the 
Council Board. This consideration, while it increases the admira- 
tion with which we regard his intellect, increases also our regret, 
that such an intellect should so often have been unworthily em- 
ployed. He well knew the better course, and had, at one time, 
resolved to preserve it. " I confess," said he, in a letter written 
when he was still young, " that I have as vast contemplative ends, 
as I have moderate civil ends.*' Had his civil end continued to 
be moderate, he would have been not only the Moses, but the 
Joshua of philosophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of his 
magnificent predictions. He would have led his followers^ not 
only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land. He 
would not merely have pointed out, but would have divided the 
spoil. Above all, he would have left, not only a great, but a 
spotless name. Mankind would then have been able to esteem 
their illustrious benefactor. We should not then be compelled to 
regard his character with mingled contempt and admiration, with 
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mingled aversion and gratitude. We should not then regret that 
there should he so many proofs of the narrowness and selfishness 
of a hearty the benevolence of which was yet large enough to take 
in all races and all ages. We should not then have to blush for 
the disingenuous of the most devoted worshipper of speculative 
truths for the servility of the boldest champion of intellectual 
freedom. We should not then have seen the man at one time far 
in the van^ and at another time far in the rear of his generation. 
We should not then be forced to own that he who first treated 
legislation as a science was among the last Englishmen who used 
the rack, that he who first summoned philosophers to tfie great 
work of interpreting nature was among the last Englishmen who 
sold justice. And we should conclude our survey of a life placidly^ 
honourably, beneficially, passed '' in industrious observations, 
grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions, and discoveries,**''^ 
with feelings very different from these with which we now turn 
away from the checkered spectacle of so much glory and so much 
shame. 

* From a Letter of Bacon to Lord Burleigh, Lord Bacon's knowledge 
differed from that of other men, as a terrestrial globe differs from an atlas, 
which contains a different country on every leaf. 



PORTIA'S SPEECH TO BRUTUS. 

You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stolen from my bed : and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose and walked about, 
Musing atid sighing, with your arms across : 
And, when I ask'd you what the matter was. 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urg'd you farther : then you scratched your head, 
And too impatiently stamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not ; 
But with an angry warfare with your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you : so I did. 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled ; and withal. 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour. 
Which sometimes hath its hour with ev'ry man. 
It will not let you eat, or talk, or sleep; 
And could it work so much upon your shape. 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus — dear, my lord — 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 
Estimating everything at its real value, keeping everything in 
its proper use, putting everything into its proper place, doing 
everything at its proper time, and keeping everybody to his proper 
business, would, perhaps, comprehend all, or nearly all, that can 
promote comfort, order, and contentment in our hearts and homes. 
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ON TAKING THE SITUATION OF A HUMBLE 

FRIEND. 

My frieud*8 first care was to alter my appearance by a very fine suit 
of his own clothes, and then I was admitted to his taUe^ upon the 
footing of half friend, half imderling. My business was to attend 
him at auctions, to put him in spirits when he sat for his picture, 
to take the left hand in his chariot, when not filled by another, 
and to assist at tatterinff a kip, as the phrase was, when he had a 
mind for a frolic. Besides tnis, I haa twenty other little employ- 
ments in the family: I was to do many small things withoot 
bidding; to carry the corkscrew, to stand godfather to all the 
butler's children ; to sing when I was bid ; to be never out of 
humour; always to be humble, and if I could, to be very happy. 

HOTSPUR'S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP. 

I do remember when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword ; 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed; 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin, new reap*d 

Shew*d like a stabble land at harrest home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pooncei-box which every now and then 

He gave his nose ; and took't away again ; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff. And still he smil'd, and talk'd ; 

And as the soldiers bear dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhuidsome corpse, 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; amongst the rest demanded 

My prisoners, in your mi^esty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds ; being gall'd 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and impatience 

Answered neglectingly I know not what : 

He should, or he should not ; for it made me mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds; (God save the mark) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was spermaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity so it was, 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly : and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 



Human existence hinges upon trifles — what is beauty without 
soap P 



\ 
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ANECDOTE. 

PLAY — " 8HB STOOPS TO CONQUEB.'' 

The first nighi of the performance of this comedy, Goldsmith 
did not come to the honse till it approached the close, having 
been ruminating in St. James's Park, on the very important decision 
of the fate of his piece then pending ; and such was his anxiety, 
and apprehension of its failure, that he was with great difficulty 
prevailed upon to repair to the theatre, on the suggestion of a 
friend, who pointed out the necessity of his presence, in order to 
take cognizance of any passages that might appear objectionable, 
for the purpose of omission or alteration in the repetition of the 
performance. Our author with an expectation suspended between 
hope and fear, had scarcely entered the passage that leads to the 
stage, than his ears were shocked at a hiss which proceeded from 
the audience, as a token of their disapprobation of the farcicle 
supposition of Mrs. Hardcastle being so palpably deluded, as to 
conceive herself at the distance of ^hy miles from her bouse, when 
she was not at the distance of fifty yards. Such were the tremor 
and agitation of the doctor on this unwelcome salute, that, running 
up to the manager, he exclaimed, ''What's that ?" "Pshaw ! doctor," 
replied Colman in a sarcastic tone, ''don't be terrified at squibs, 
when we have been sitting these two hours upon a barrel o\ gun- 
powder" Goldsmith's pride was so hurt by the poignancy of this 
remark, that the friendship which had before subsisted between 
the manager and the author was dissolved for life. 



POETICAL SPECIMENS. 

LINKS OH LUCBETIA, WIPE OF OOLLATIVA. 

She's gone ; for ever gone ! The king of terrors 
Lays his mde hands upon her loTelv limbs 
And blasts her beauty with his icy breath. 



I'hat chastity of look which seems to hang 
A veil of purest light o'er all her beauties, 
And, by forbidding, most inflames desires. 



ANECDOTE. 

A Frenchman of some distinction, not conversant with the 
English language, having during his stay in England received much 
polite hospitality and attention from one of our bishops, was anxious, 
on taking leave for hb own country, to pay what he conceived 
would be the highest respect of gratitude possible, viz : — acknow- 
ledgment in the English language. Happening then, on looking 
into an English dictionary, to have observed that the explanation 
given to the word " pickle" was to " preserve," on taking leave of 
the bishop, after making some complimentary assurances in French, 
emphatically added " And may God pickle your lordship." 
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KEANE'S FUNERAL. 
Owing to the crowd of people at Keane's funeral^ there was diffi- 
culty in getting out of the church. A comedian, ivho had heen 
intimate with him, whispered as he went out, while a tear glistened 
in his eyes — " This, then, is the end of Keane, poor fellow ! hut 
he drew a crowded house at last." 



THE POSTMAN. 

Hark ! 'tis the twanging horn I o'er yonder bridge, 

Which with its wearisome but needful length, 

Bestrides the wint*ry flood in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waste and frozen locks. 

News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close packed load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined sun; 

And having dropt th' expected bag — ^pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted man, 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indiffer*nt whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fe^l of stocks, 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, which trickled down the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill. 

Or charged with am'rous sighs of absent swains 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them all. 

But oh ! th' important budget ! usher'd in 

With such heart shaking music, who can say 

What are its tidings ? Have our troops awak'd ? 

Or do they still, as with opium drugg'd 

Snore to the murmurs of th* Atlantic wave ? 

Is Tndia free ? and does she wear her plum'd 

And jewell'd turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them all ; 

I bum to set th' imprisoned wranglers free, 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round; 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn, 

Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

Which cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, - 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 



In the course of a debate in the American Congress, a few 
weeks since, one Mr. CuUen, advised a speaker on the opposite 
side to " get some glue and stick himself to his seat, and maintain 
his dignity" 
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AS UNLIKE AS CHALK AND CHEESE. 

It is a common observation to bear — " Ob ! tbey are as different 
as cbalk is from cbeese." Now tbe difference between tbese two 
articles of commerce is not so great as persons may foolisbly. 
imagine. We all know tbat cbalk enters largely into tbe compo- 
sition of milk, and we also very well know, tbat cbeese is made 
from milk. Accordingly, it stands to reason, tbat instead of tbere 
being any violent di&rence, tbere is, on tbe contrary, a strong 
resembla,nce between cbalk and cbeese. Tbey are botb members 
of tbe celebrated Casein family. 



THE DAISY. 

The daisy blossoms on the rocks, 

Amid the purple heath ; 
It blossoms on Uie river's banks 

That threads the glens beneath : 
The eagle at his pride of place 

Beholds it by his nest, 
And in the mead it cushions soft 

The lark's descending breast 

Before the cuckoo, earliest spring 

Its silver circlet knows, 
When greening buds begin to swell, 

And zephyr melts the snows : 
And when December's breezes howl 

Along the moorlands bare, 
And only blooms the Christmas rose, 

The daisy stiU is there ! 

Samaritan of flowers ! to it 

All races are alike. 
The Switzer on his glacier height, 

The Dutchman by his dike ; 
The seal- skin vested Esquimaux, 

Begirt with icy seas. 
And, underneath his burning noon, 

The parasol'd Chinese. 

The emigrant on distant shores, 

'Mid scenes and faces strange. 
Beholds it flowering in the sward, 

Where'er his footsteps range ; 
And when his yearning, home sick heart, 

Would bow to its despair, 
It reads his eye, a lesson sage. 

That God is everywhere ! 

Stars are the daisies that begem 

The blue fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and everywhere 

Brigbt prototypes on high : 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 

And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St. Paul's content, 

St. Stephen's constancy. 
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A SAILOR'S LIFE AT SEA. 

BEEFIHO. 

We swing ourself into our hammock (or berth, as it may Lappeo^) 
and arc fast asleep in a minute. But we have not been an hour 
in the hand of Nod, ere three heavy blows from a handspike are 
struck on the forecastle hatch which is then slid back, and a hoarse 
voice bawls : — " All ha-ands a ho-oy ! tumble ap to reef topsls' !" 
Out we tumble and group for our clothes, (the forecastle being as 
dark as a dog's mouth,) get them on some how, and hony-scony 
on deck. We find the weather and sea altered mnch for the worse, 
and the old man (captain) himself on the quarter-deck, giving 
orders to the mates, who are tearing about, bawling and swearing 
like demons; while the idlers, that is to say the carpenter, steward, 
cook and boys, who keep no regular watch, have all been roused 
up to bear a hand, and " pull their pound." Halliards are let go, 
reef-tackles hauled chauck-a -block, and we lay aloft helter-skelter, 
best men up first, and bend over the yard, till the weather-earing 
is secured ; and then comes the welcome cry," Haul to leeward!" 
1 1 is done, and then we all go " knot away " with the reef points. 
The reef having been taken (or two perchance) we shin down 
again to mast head the topsails, and get all the sailing trim. A 
grog is now served out, and we go below to sleep out the rest of our 
four hours, one of which wc have been deprived of, by this reefing 
job. Sometimes it happens, however, that we lose three, or all 
four, when there is absolute necessity for all hands on deck. 



BRAVERY. 

Though young in years, in glory thou eclipsed 
The oldest veterans of the state. Thy acts, 
Thy fame, Oermanicus, will long outlive 
The venom'd shafts of envy ; and the praise 
Of patriot tongues will follow thee in death. 



FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

WRITTEN BY A WOBTHY CLEBOYMAN. 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly committed to 
my wife's management; as the spiritual, I took them entirely 
under my own direction. The profits of my living, which amoimted 
to but thirty-five pounds a-year, I made over to the orphans and 
widows of our diocese, for having a fortune of my own, I was 
careless of temporalities, and felt a secret pleasure in doing my 
duly without reward, 1 also set a resolution of keeping no curate, 
and of being acquainted with every man in the parish, exhorting 
the married men to temperance, and the bachelors to matrimony ; 
so that in a few years it was a common saying, that there were 

three great wants at , a parson wanting pride, young 

men wanting wives, and alehouses wanting customers. Matrimony 
was always one of my favourite topics, and I wrote several sermons 
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to prove its happiness ; but there was a peculiar tenet which I 
made a point of supporting ; for I maintained with Whiston that 
it was unlawful for a priest of the Church of England, after the 
death of his first wife, to take a second, or, to express it in one 
word, I valued myself upon being a strict " monogamist." I was 
early initiated into this important dispute, on which so many 
laborious volumes have been written. I published some tracts 
upon the subject myself, which as they never sold, I have the 
consolation of thinking were read only by the happy few. Some 
of my friends called this my weak side ; but alas ! they had not 
like me made it the subject of long contemplation. The more I 
reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. I even went a 
step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : as he had 
engraven upon his wifes tomb, that she was the only wife of 
William Whiston ; so I wrote a similar epitaph for my wife, 
though still living, in which I extolled her prudence, economy, 
and obedience till death ; and having got it copied, fair, with an 
elegant frame, it was placed over the chimney-piece, where it 
answered several very useful purposes. It admonished my wife of 
her duty to me, and my fidelity to her ; it inspired her with a 
passion for fame, and constantly put her in mind of her end. 

EPIGRAM ON THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY. 

Caesar was prematurely bare. 
Just as his honour'd Builanis heir, 
(Nor will the likeness finish there). 
But Juliiu at his baldness griev'd, 
If history may be believ'd, 
And to conceal his want of hair 
Contriv'd the Laurel Wreath to wear: 
While Oranby (greater here than C<B8ar) 
Whether in town, or on the Weser, 
Without disguise his forehead shows, 
WithaiU concern^ to friend or foes. 
" Hold," cries Ironicus, " I doubt 
You cannot fairly make it out j 
For Granhy too his bareness pains, 
And therefore in Westphalia's plains 
He vindicates the British quarrel, 
And toreath*8 about his Brow the Laurel,*' 



THE FURLOUGH. 

AN IBI8H. ANECDOTE. 

In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs called me into the 
sister kingdom ; and as I did not travel, like Polyphemus, with 
my eye out, I gathered a few samples of Irish character^ amongst 
which was the following incident : — 

I was standing one morning at the window of "mine inn," when 
my attention was attracted by a scfene that took place beneath. 
The Belfast coach was standing at the door, and on the roof, iu 
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front, sat a solitary outside passenger, a fine yonng fellow in the 
uniform of tbo Connaugbt rangers. Below, by the front wheel, 
stood an old woman, seemingly his mother, a young man, and a 
younger woman, sister, or sweetheart; and they were all earnestly 
entreating the young soldier to descend from his seat on the coach. 

"Thady, come down — come down ye fool of the world — come 
along down wid ye !" The tone of the present appeal was more 
impatient and peremptory than the last, and the answer was more 
promptly and sternly pronounced: ''Its honour, brother!*' and 
the body of the speaJcer rose more rigidly erect than ever on the 
roof. 

" O Thady, come down ! sure its me, your own Kathleen, that 
bids ye. Come down, or ye'll break the heart of me, Thady, 
jewel; como down then !*' The poor girl wrung her hands as sne 
said it, and cast a look upwards, that had a visible effect on the 
muscles of the soldier's countenance. There was more tenderness 
in his tone, but it conveyed the same resolution as before. 

" Its honour, honour bright, Kathleen !" and, as if to defend 
himself from another glance, he fixed his look stedfastly in front, 
while the renewed entreaties burst from all three in chorus, with 
the same answer. 

" Come down, Thady, honey ! Thady, ye fool, come down ! O 
Thady, come down to me !" 

"Its honour, mother ! Its honour, brother ! Honour bright, 
my own Kathleen !" 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this appeal was so 
public, that I did not hesitate to go down and enquire into the 
particulars of the distress. It appeared that he had been home, 
on furlough, to visit his family, and having exceeded as he thought 
the term of bis leave, he was going to rejoin his regiment, and to 
undergo the penalty of his neglect. I asked him when the furlough 
expired. " The first of March, yer honour ; bad luck to it of all 
the black days in the world — and here it is, come sudden on me 
like a shot !" 

" The first of March ! why, my good fellow, you have a day to 
spare then — the first of March will not be here till to-morrow. 
It is leap year, and February has twenty-nine days." The soldier 
was thunderstruck. " Twenty-nine days is it ? You're sartin of 
that same! Oh! mother, mother ! — the devil fly away wid yer 
old almanack — a base cratur of a book, to be deceaven one, after 
living so long in the family with us." 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof of the coach, 
and throw up his cap, with a loud hurrah ! His second was to 
throw himself into the arms of his Kathleen, and the third, was to 
wring my hand ofifin acknowledgment. " Its a happy man I am, 
yer honour, for my word's saved, and all by yer honour's manes. 
Long life to yer honour for the same ! May ye live a long 
hundred — and lape years every one of them !" 
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HOW TO BEAR ILL-NATURED CRITICISM. 

The main comfort under injurious comments of any kind is to 
look at them fairly, accept them as an evil, and calculate the 
extent of the mischief. These injurious comments seldom hlacken 
all creation for you. A humorous friend of mine^ who suffered 
some time ago under a severe article in the first newspaper in the 
world, tells me that it was a very painful sensation for the first 
day, and that he thought all eyes were upon him (he being a re- 
tired quiet official person) ; but going into his nursery , and finding 
his children were the same to him as usual, and then walking out 
with his dogs, and observing that they frolicked about him, as they 
were wont to do, he began to discover that there was happily a 
public very near and dear to him, in which even the articles of 
The Times could make no impression. The next day, my poor 
friend, who by the way, was firmly convinced that he was right in 
the matter of controversy, had become quite himself again. In- 
deed, he snapped his fingers at the leading articles, and said he 
wished people would write more of them against him. 



HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE DIFFERENT BAR. 
BAROUS TRIBES THAT AIDED IN DESTROYING 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Lo ! from the frozen forests of the north, 
The sons of slaughter pour in myriads forth ! 
Who shall awake the mighty ? Will thy woe, 
City of thrones, disturb the world below ? 
Call on the dead to hear thee 1 let thy cries 
Summon their shadowy legions to arise, 
Array the ghosts of conquerors on thy walls ! 
Barbarians revel in their ancient halls ! 
And their lost children bend the subject knee 
'Midst the proud tombs and trophies of the free. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

FROM THE BANISHMENT OF TABQUIN, TO THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 

DIOTATOB. 

The great republic see ! that glow'd sublime, 
With the mixt freedom of a thousand states : 
Eaised on the thrones of kings her curule chair, 
And by her faces awed the subject world. 
See busy millions quickening all the land, 
With cities throng'd, and teeming culture high ; 
For nature then smiled on her freebom sons. 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

Give me, ye gods ! the harmony of war. 

The trumpet's clangour, and the clash of arms ! 

That conceit animates the glowing breast 

To rush on death : but when our ear is pierced 

With the sad notes which mournful beauty yields, 

Our manhood melts in sympathizing tears. 
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DEAN SWIFT AND THE FARMER. 
When Swift was at Quiela, a country seat of Dr. Sheridan's, he 
went one morning to church, at a distance of more than two hour's 
ride. The parson of the parish invited him to dinner, hut Swift 
excused himself hy saying it was too far to ride afterwards. *' No, 
I shall dine with my neighbour Reilly, at Virgin!, which is half 
way homo.*' Reilly, who was what is called there a gentleman 
farmer, was proud of the honour, and immediately despatched a 
messenger to his wife to prepare for the reception of so extraordinary 
a guest. She dressed herself out in the best apparel ; the son put 
on his new suit, and his silver-laced hat adorned his head. When 
the lady was introduced to the dean, he saluted her with the same 
respect as if she had been a duchess, making several conges down 
to the ground, and then handed her with great formality to her 
seat. After some high-flown compliments, he addressed his host. 
'' Mr. Reilly, 1 suppose you have a considerable estate here ; let 
us go and look over your demesne." " Estate !" says Reilly, 
'* devil of a bit of land belongs to me or any of my generation ! I 
have a pretty good lease here from Lord Fingall, but he threatens 
that he will not renew it, and I have but a few years of it to come." 
" Well ! but when am I lo see Mrs. Reilly ?" *' Why, don't you 
see her there before you ?" " Why, that Mrs. Reilly ! Impos- 
sible ! I have heard she is a prudent woman, and as such, would 
never dress herself out in silks and other ornaments, fit only for 
ladies of fashion. No ! Mrs. Reilly, the farmer's wife, would 
never wear anything better than plain stuff, with other things 
suitable to it.'* Mrs. Reilly happened to be a woman of good 
sense, and taking the hint, immediately withdrew, changed her 
dress as speedily as possible, and in a short time returned to the 
parlour in her common apparel. Swift saluted her in the most 
friendly manner taking her by the hands and saying, " I am heartily 
glad to see you, Mrs. Reilly. This husband of your's would fain 
have palmed upon me a fine lady, all dressed out in silks and in 
the pink of the mode, for his wife, but I was not to be taken in so !" 
He then laid hold of young master's fine laced hat, with his pen- 
knife, ripped up the lace, and folding it up in several papers, thrust 
it into the fire ; when it was sufficiently burnt, he wrapped it up 
in fresh papers, and put it in his pocket. It may be supposed that 
the family was put in no small confusion at this strange proceeding, 
but they did not dare to shew that they took any umbrage at it, 
as the presence of Swift struck every one with uncommon awe, who 
was not well acquainted with him. However, as he soon resumed 
his good humour, entertaining them with all pleasantries to their 
taste, ( for no man knew better how to adopt his conversation to all 
classes of people) they soon recovered their spirits, and the day 
was passed very cheerfully. When he was taking his leave ho said, 
** I do not intend to rob you, Mrs. Reilly ; I shall take nothing 
belonging to you away with me ; there's your son's hat lace, I 
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have only changed the form of it to a much hetter one. So God 
bless you, and thanks for your entertainment." When ho was 
gone, Mrs. Reilly, on opening the paper, found there were four 
guineas enclosed in it, together with the burnt lace. While Swift 
stayed in the country, he kept his eye upon them, and found bis 
lessons had not been thrown away. In consequence of which, 
one of the first things he did, on his return to Dublin, was to en- 
gage Lord Fingall to renew Reilly *s lease. 

CULTIVATION OF CONSCIENCE. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by meditating 
upon the most finished specimens of art, or the most lovely scenery 
in nature^ so conscience, or our moral susceptibility, is improved 
by meditating upon anything eminent for moral goodness. It is 
hence that example produces so powerful a moral effect ; and hence 
that one single act, of heroic virtue, as that of Howard, or of illus- 
trious self-denial, gives an impulse to the moral character of an 
age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions without the production 
of a change in the moral susceptibility. On the contrary, the 
discriminating power of conscience may be injured by frequent 
meditation upon vicious character and action. But^ frequently 
contemplating vice^ our passions become excited, and our moral 
disgust diminishes. Thus, also, by becoming familiar with wicked 
men, we learn to associate whatever they may possess of intellectual 
or social interest with their moral character ; and hence our abhor- 
rence of vice is lessened. Thus men, who are accustomed to view^ 
habitually, any ruinous custom, cease to have their moral feelings 
excited by beholding it. All this is manifest from the facts made 
known in the progress of every moral reformation. Of so delicate 
a texture has God made our moral nature, and so easily is it either 
improved or impaired. Pope says truly — 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs bat to be seen ; 
Bat seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endare, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact will enable us 
to estimate the valae of much of our readings and of much of our 
society. Whatever fills the memory with scenes of vice, or stimu- 
lates the imagination to conceptions of impurity, vulgarity, pro- 
fanity, or thoughtlessness, must by the whole of this effect render 
us vicious. As a man of literary sensibility will avoid a badly- 
written book, for fear of injuring his taste, by how much more 
should we dread the communion with anything wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our imagination, and thus injure our moral sense ! 

SELF RESPECT, 
It is impossible that he who reverences himself should be despised 
by others. 
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LORD EGLINTON'S SPEECH TO THE IRISH, 

ON THB SXHIBITIOM AT COBK, 1852. 

Speaking of Ireland—" It is true/* he says, "you have not here 
the statues of Italy, the carving of Austria, the malachites of 
Russia, the porcelain of Serves, or the velvets of Genoa, but we 
have what you and 1 value much more — the marbles of Cork, of 
Kilkenny, and of Connerama. We have our linens, we have our 
tabinet, wc have our lace embroidery, we have the results of indus- 
try of the sons of Erin. But allow me to ask, what is there that 
the genius of Ireland cannot accomplish, whether it be the highest 
efforts of human ambition, or the humblest essay of talent ? Does 
not Irish blood flow in the veins of the mightiest conqueror of the 
widest empire which the world has ever seen P Does not the 
blood of Ireland flow in the veins of him, whose cares of glory 
not one defeat, not one selfish act, has tarnished ? Does not the 
capacious mind of Wellesley spring from an Irish stock P Was 
it not Irish genius which shone in the calm and lustrous eye of 
Canning, which spaikled in the wit of Sheridan, gave such eloquence 
and command to Burke, lent point to the irony of Tiemey, taught 
Goldsmith to write of nature, and which enabled your own Moore 
to breathe forth words of beauty, and words of fragrance, as sweet 
as your own harp, but nervous as the arm by which it is struck P 
And to come to your own county, or even to your own dty, was it 
not the genius of Cork which made Curran what he was P I would 
ask, too, does modem art own a better or a more worthy votary 
than Maclise ?" 

ON A WATCH. 

While this gay toy attracts thy sight, 

Thy reason let it warn ; 
Be prompt to seize that rapid tune, 

That noTer will return. 

If idly lost, no art, nor care, 

The hlessing can restore ; 
And heaTen exacts a strict account, 

For every misspent hour. 

Short is our longest day in life. 

And soon its prospects end ; 
Yet on that day's uncertain date, 

Eternal years depend. 

Yet equal to our heing's aim. 

The space to virtue given ; 
And every minute, well improved, 

Secures an age in heaven. 



NEWTON'S SKULL. 
A LADY visiting the British Museum, inquired if they had a 
skull of Newton ? When answered in the negative, she said, " I 
wonder at that, they have one at Oxford." 
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NOVEMBER. 

Now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove , 
Oft startling such as, studious, walk below ; 
And slowly circles thro' the waving air. 

As the preceding moDth was marked by the cliange, so this is 
distinguished by the fall of the leaf. The first of poets has 
deduced from this quick succession of springing and falling leaves^ 
an apt comparison for the fugitive races of men* 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies. 

They fall successive, and successive rise ; 

So generations in their course decay. 

So flourish these, when those are past away. 

The loss of verdure, together with the shortened days^ the 
diminished warmth, and frequent rains, justify the title of the 
gloomy month of November. 

In pensive guise 
Oft let me wander o'er the russet mead. 
And thro' the saddened grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain, to cheer the woodman's toil. 
Happy some widowed songster pours his plaint, 
Far, in faint warblings, thro' the tawny copse ; 
WhUe congregated thrushes, linnets, larks. 
And each wild throat, whose heartless strains so late 
Swell'd all the music of the swarming shades, 
Robb'd of their tuneful souls, now shivering sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock ; 
With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes. 
And nought save chattering discord in their note. 

In fair weather the mornings are somewhat frosty, but the hoar 
frost or thin ice soon vanishes. 

The lengthened night elaps'd, the morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 
And now the mounting sun dispels the fog ^ 
The rigid hoar frost melts before his beam ; 
And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 

High winds frequently happen in November, which at once 
strip the trees of their faded leaves, and reduce them to their 
winter state of nakedness. 

O'er the sky the leafy deluge streams ; 

Till chok'd and matted with the dreary shower. 

The forest walks, at every rising gale. 

Roll wide the witiier'd waste, and whistle bleak. 



Wb should give as we would receive, cheerfully, quickly, and 
without hesitation ; for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to 
the fingers. 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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A VISIT TO JENNY LIND. 

CUBI0U8 AHD BACT HABBATIYS. 

The following curious and racy account of an interview with Jenny 
Lind, is from the pen of Grant Thornton, the hero of Gait's cele- 
hrated novel o( Lawrie Todd:^-' 

Hitherto the time, talents, and conversation of Miss Lind have 
heen so much monopolised hy the good, the great, and the noble 
of the land, that a small mortal like myself could not so mach as 
see the hem of her garment. Hearing that, to escape from the 
heat, noise, and fashionable crowd of New York, she was removing 
to the pleasant heights of Brocklyn, I obtained from Mr. Bamnm 
a letter as follows: — 

" New York, 2l8t May, 1851." 

<< The bearer, Mr. Thomboum, is a man of the highest respectabiliQry a 
fanny old Scotchman, and an author, &c Miss Lind will be pleased to 
talk with him. He is a very celebrated man, well known to all the UieraU, 
he is wealthy, and don't come begging." 

(Signed), «*P. T. Babhuv." 

Armed with this missive, I stood by the door of her mansion 
next morning at 9 a.m. I rang ; the servant appeared. Says I, 
" This note is for Miss Lind, from Mr. Bamum." Says he, "she 
ain't up." " No matter," says I, " the sun's up, she can read that 
note in bed. Tell her, if she is willing to see me, I will wait in 
the parlour, till Christmas, if she says so." I knew she would not 
say so — it was only a figure of speech, to denote the sincerity of 
of my wish. The man looked in my face without moving; I dare 
say he thought I was crazy. " Go-a-head," says I, "and deliver 
your message." In two minutes he returned, smiling. ''Miss 
Lind says she won't make you wait till Christmas ; please sit in 
the parlour, she will be with you in ten minutes." I had never 
seen Miss Lind. The door opened, — I advanced; she met me 
with a quick step, both hands extended. I held her right hand 
in my left, and her left hand in my right. Approximating as 
near as common sense would permit, and looking her in the face, 
" And this is Jenny Lind," said I, returning the look and advancing 
a foot. ''And this is Lawrie Todd," said she. She placed a 
chair in front of the sofa, I sat on the chair ; thus we looked at 
one another, face to face, and thus the language of her speaking 
eyes confirmed the words which dropped from her lips. She 
remarked, she read my history (Lawrie Todd) about three years 
ago, in Europe, that she thought the description there given of 
the baptism of Rebecca was the most interesting scene she ever 
read in English. She continued, "Can you repeat that scene 
from memory ?" Says I, " Death only can blot it out." " Will 
you oblige me ?" she continued. Says I, " You have seen the 
painting of the Goddess of Liberty — that is the costume of the 
ladies of that period. Her father had been already dead better 
than three hundred days, her dress, therefore, was in half mourning. 



\ 
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Her hat was a small black beaver^ all the fashion at that time^ 
the rim turned up on each side, so as to have the ears visible ; 
the hair was in a broad fold^ resting between the shoulders, having 
the extreme ends fastened with a pin in the crown. Her's was 
very long and flaxen ; she was clothed in a white garment, fine, 
neat, and clean, her neck encircled with a black bracelet, and around 
her waist was a black ribbon. The train of her garment was hanging 
on her left arm. The thought, that before another hour, the eyes 
of the whole congregation would be fastened on her alone, brought 
a faint blush on her cheek. When she walked up the middle 
aisle and sat down, third pew from the pulpit, I thought I never 
had beheld anything half so lovely. Lecture being ended, the 
preacher proclaimed, ' Let the person present herself for baptism.' 
She walked to the altar, a tall slim figure, straight as an Indian 
arrow, with a measured step, like a sentry on duty before the tent of 
his general. While the minister was binding the vow of God upon 
her heart, before the whole congregation, she made the responses 
in the same thoughtful composure as if none but the eye of Omni- 
potence was there. Whilst the minister was slowly descending the 
fifteen steps which led from the pulpit, she untied the strings which 
held on her hat. There she stood, her black hat in one hand, 
a white muslin kerchief in the other; her beautiful and neatly 
arranged fiaxen locks all exposed under a blaze of light. When 
the minister dropped the water on her white transparent brow, she 
shut her eyes and turned her face from Heaven. As the crystal 
drops rolled down her blushing cheeks, I thought her face shone 
like an angel's, and I swore in my heart, if it so willed Heaven, 
that nothing but death should part us." Here Miss Lind stood 
up with the excitement. "Stop, Grant," she exclaimed, ''you 
ought to have been a painter; you place Rebecca before me." 
" And why not ?" said I, " perhaps her ransomed spirit is hovering 
over that splendid Bible (poiuting to the centre table) and smiling 
to see two kindred spirits enjoying a foretaste of pleasures so 
divine." " I doubt it not," she observed, " for with Young, your 
English poet, I believe that ' Friends departed are angels, sent 
from Heaven on errands of love.* " " And with Paul," I added, 
" they are ministering angels, sent to minister to the heirs of 
Salvation.'" Here we entered invisible space, and soared to 
worlds on high. She repeated, with fine pathos, the beautiful 
legend current among the peasantry on her native mountains. It 
concerned a mother, who, at the dead watches in every night, 
visited the beds of her six motherless babes, covering their little 
hands, and smoothing their pillow. It is a beautiful allusion. 
We spoke of the especial care which God takes of little children ; 
how many instances are recorded in our weekly journals of children 
being lost in the woods for days, sometimes for weeks, the weather 
inclement, the feet naked, the clothes scant, yet found unhurt. 
They were fed on manna from Heaven, and the angel of the cove- 
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nant muzzled tbe momhs of the raveDs, our beasts of prey. Having 
read Lawrie Todd, she put several explanatory questions about 
the yellow fever^ and other scenes recorded^ &c. On these and 
similar subjects, we conversed more than an hour, without being 
interrupted, but the time of my departure was at hand. We rose 
simultaneously ; we held each other's hands, and we promised to 
remember one another at our morning and evening sacrifice, that 
God would so prepare our hearts, that we might meet where the 
assembly never breaks up — ^where friendship never ends. Here 
the fountain of the great deep was broken up, a big tear o'erflowed 
its banks. I caught the infection. Now I never saw a tear on 
woman's cheek, but I longed to kiss it from its resting place ; that 
is to say, provided the thing was practicable, and whether or not, 
I reduced this principle to practice on the present occasion, I 
can't conceive the sovereign people have any right to inquire. Be 
this as it may, at that time her lips were her own, she had no 
Lord Goldschmidt to dispute an old man's privilege. 



POETRY. 

'Tis sw«et wbeu the earth is covered o*er 
With the long aud waving com. 

And the joyoas reapers arise before 
The first bright ^ass of mom. 

And away with laugh, and leap, and boand, 
To their gladsome work they hie, 

With the glorioas harvest on Uie ground. 
And the glorious sun on high. 

Oh ! then is a season when every one. 

Who has a trust in Heaven, 
Should be glad as ever a mortal can, 

For the blessed bounty given. 

'Tis sweet to see the young and fair 

With pleasure in their face, 
And buxom health, in the morning air. 

More glowing in their face. 

Tis sweet to see them hie away. 

To cut the golden grain, 
Oh ! Heaven smile on the harvest day, 
And give the genial sunny ray, 
And the gentle zephyr's cooling play, 

And avert untimely rain. 



CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

Red republicans actively waiting to prove the '^ perfect tranquillity 
of France." Cape Colonists passively waiting to see " the last of 
the Cafires (and Sir Harry Smith)." Louis Napoleon anxiously 
waiting the " denouement of his not very successful tragedy, * Le 
coup d etat.* " The Saint Alban's electors naturally waiting for 
''a fair adjustment of the cab duties." 



\ 
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"LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP." 

** Fallen, fallen, fallen."— Dbtdbn. 

My father being what is called a serious tallowchandler, having 
supplied the Baptist meeting-house^ Nantwich, with dips for many 
yearSj intended to make me a field preaching minister. Alas ! 
my hooks were plays, my sermons soliloquies. You would not 
have wondered, had you seen me then, with my large black eyes, 
my prominent nose, and a mouth to which my picture does but 
scanty justice. In large theatres these may be but secondary 
considerations ; but a figure symmetrical as mine must have been 
seen through all space. Accordingly, I eloped with a young lady 
who used to rehearse my heroines with me, and came to London, 
where, after we had studied together till 1 was in debt, and she, 
'* as ladies wish to be who love Uieir lords," I began applying to 
the managers for leave to make a debut, I will not describe to 
you the neglect and rudeness I experienced ! It did not abate 
my enthusiasm, but so true it is, " while the grass grows," the 
proverb is somewhat musty, that I had soon nothing but musty 
bread on which to feed my hopes and hopeful wife. One burning 
spring day I roved as far as the fields near Greenwich^ and book 
in hand, went through Romeo, though but to a shy audience, for 
the sheep all took to their trotters, and the crows to their wings, 
and not without caws. (That joke was mine, let who will have 
claimed it.) Suddenly somebody hissed; it could not be the 
sheep, and no seese were near. At that instant a very elegant 
man, stepping from behind a tree, thus accosted me : — '' Sir, I 
have heard you with delight. I can procure you an engagement, 
not perhaps, for the Romeos, but all great actors have risen by slow 
degrees, and the best of them, have as at this outset, been attacked 
by some snake in the grass." He now pointed out the reptile, 
who slunk away, looking heartily ashamed of himself. The gen- 
tleman continued, '' Mr. Richardson and company are now acting 
at the fair. I am his scene painter ; see here, I have sketched you 
in your happiest attitude. Come with me." We went to the 
booth, I was hired ; but unluckily, my powers being suited for a 
larger stage, so overpowered my present audience, that I was 
taken out of all speaking parts, for fear of fatal consequences. 
Nevertheless, my grace in procession soon raised so much jealously 
against me, that in the autumn, master recommended me to one 
of the minor *s in town, where, for twice as much salary, I was 
never expected to appear before the curtain, but to make myself 
useful among the carpenters and scene shifters. That Christmas, 
during the rehearsal of a Pantomime, four of us were set to catch 
a Harlequin, each to hold the corner of a blanket, and be ready 
for his jump through the scene. Alas ! one gentleman brought 
his pot, and one his pipe, and the third an inclination for a snooze. 
Two were asleep, and one draining the last drops of stout from the 
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pewter. I alone upheld my corner from the boards, when the 
awful leap came on us, like a star-shoot. I still see the momentary 
gleam ot that strait, spangled, fish-like, headlong figure. Can, 
candle, bottle, pipes, all crashed beneath the hea?y timabler. With 
a tonent of apologies, we scrambled up in the dark, to raise the 
fallen hero ; but there he lay, on his face, with legs and arms 
outspread, as we could feel, without sense, or sound, or motion, 
cold, stifi*, and dead ! For an instant all was horrid silence ; we 
were as breathless as he. I resolved to give myself up to justice, 
yet found voice in the boldness of innocence to shout '' Help ! 
Lights ! All his bones are broken !" "And all yours thall be, 
ye dogs !" cried a voice. We looked up ; there stood one Harle- 
quin over us, alive ; there lay another under us, without a chance 
of ever more peeping through the blanket of the dark. That the 
speaker was no ghost we were soon convinced, as his magic bat 
battered us. The truth was, he had thrown at us the stufifed 
Harlequin used in flying ascents, to try our vigilance, before he 
risked his own neck. I felt, however, that I might have been of a 
party who had killed a man. It was a judgment upon me for 
being in such a place, with any less excuse than that of acting 
Romeo. I took my wife and babe back to Cheshire. We knelt 
at my father's feet, promising to serve in the shop ; fortcmately it 
was one of his melting days ; he raised us to his arms, we formed 
a tableau generale, and the curtain dropped. 



THE HEART— THE HEART! 

The heart— the heart ! oh ! let it he 
A trae and hounteous thing ; 

As kindlj warm, as nohly free, 
As eagle's nestling wing. 

Oh ! keep it not like miser's gold, 

Shut in from all heside, 
But let its precious stores unfold, 

In mercy far and wide. 

The heart — the heart ! that's truly hlest 

Is never all its own ; 
No ray of glory lights the breast 

That beats for self alone. 

The heart — the heart ! oh ! let it spare 

A sigh for other's pain ; 
The breath that soothe's a brother's care 

Is never spent in vain. 

And though it throb at gentlest touch, 

Or sorrow's faintest call, 
'Twere better it should ache too much, 

Than never ache at all. 

The heart — the heart ! that's truly blest 

Is never all its own ; 
No ray of glory lights the breast 

That beats for self alone. 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 
I WAS going quietly to bed one evening, wearied by a long day's 
hunting, when close to my feet, and by my bedside, some glittering 
substance caught my eye. I stooped to pick it up, but ere my 
hand had quite reached it, the truth flashed across me— it was a 
snake ! Had I followed my first natural impulse, I should have 
sprung away, but not being able clearly to see in what position 
the reptile was lying, or which way his head was pointed, I con- 
trolled myself and lay rooted, breathless to the spot, straining my 
eyes, but moving not an inch. I at length clearly distinguished 
a huge puff-adder, the most deadly snake in the colony, whose 
bite would have sent me to the other world in an hour or two. I 
watched him in silent horror ; his head was from me, so much 
the worse; for this snake, unlike any other, always rises and strikes 
backward. He did not move — he was asleep. Not daring to 
shuffle my feet, lest he should awake and spring at me, I took a 
jump backwards, that would have done honour to a gymnastic 
master, and then darted outside the door of the room. With a 
thick stick which I procured, I then returned and settled his 
worship. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE NATIONS. 

In a conversation that took place in one of the squares in London, 
it was affirmed by one of the parties, that by one and the same 
question they could elicit the character of the three nations com- 
prising this united empire. The experiment was made, and three 
porters, natives of the respective countries, were brought in. It 
happened to be a cold evening, and the question was, what each 
would take to go undressed round the square. The Englishman 
said, with all the characteristic directness and decision of his country, 
that he would take a bottle of brandy ; the Irishman's answer was 
no less characteristic of the archness and promptitude ascribed to 
his country, that he would take a bad cold ; last of all the Scotchman 
was submitted to the ordeal, when his reply was, with all the sober 
caution of his countrymen, what will your honour be pleased to 
'gi'e us. 

CURE OF SWELLED LEGS BY PICKLING. 

In one of his lectures to his son. Lord Chesterfield says — ** I had 
in the year 1732 been dangerously ill of a fever in Holland, and 
when I recovered of it, the febric humour fell into my legs and 
swelled them to that degree, and chiefly in the evening, that the 
complaint was as painful to me as shocking to others. I came to 
England in this condition, and consulted Mead, Broxholme, and 
Arbuthnot, who none of them did me the least good, but on the 
contrary increased the swelling by applying poultices and emol- 
lients. In this condition I remained nearly six months, till finding 
the doctors could do me no good, I resolved to consult Palmer, 
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the most eminent surgeon of St Thomas's Hospital. He imme- 
diately told me that the physicians had pursaed a very wrong 
method, as the swelling of my legs proceeded only from a relaxation, 
and weakness of the cutaneous vessels, and he most apply strength- 
eners instead of emollients. Accordingly, he ordered me to pat 
my legs up to the knees ever}* mom in hrine from the Salter's, as 
hot as I could hear it : the hrine must have had meat salted in it 
I did so, and after having thus pickled my legs, for ahont three 
weeks, die complaint absolutely ceased, and I have never had the 
least swelling in them since. 

BOYHOOD AND OTHER POEMS. 

BT JU7XNI8 8H0BBBL. 

This little work contains some very pleasing pieces. It is simple 
and unassuming, and while it does not aspire to any remarkable 
attainments, it may fairly claim to more than ordinary attention. 
Its merit consists in simplicity, the thoughts are naturally ex- 
pressed, and the ideas are good. For a first effort it is very 
satisfactory, and it is to be expected that the author, after more 
experience and cultivation, will produce something superior. The 
following is one of the short poems : — 

THE TWO PATHS. 

There is a path that leads through life. 

Straight onward as we go, 
O'er which thick boughs of care and strife 

Deceitful shadows throw. 
It seems a pleasant path to all 

First entering on Uie way, 
That brings us quickly to the fall 

Of our short earth-bom day. 

There is another path that leads 

Through life, and many dread, 
To enter there, for he who feeds 

Upon the precious bread. 
That there is formed will surely meet, 

The world's contemptuous smile, 
Yet wisdom with her shining feet 

Lights up this path the while. 

It is the path the strong must choose, 
It ill befits the weak ; 

It is the path that fools refuse- 
That wise men gladly seek. 

And they who walk therein confess, 
As hope and joy increase. 

That all its ways are pleasantness. 
And all its paths are peace. 



IGNORANCE. 
" To send an uneducated chUd into the world," says Paley, '^ is 
little better than to turn out a mad dog or a wild beast into the 
street." 
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THE QUAKER AND QUAKERESS. 

Having married late in life^ and in the winter, the Quaker, as 
they sat hy the fireside, would, from the pleasure derived in his 
wife's society, he repeatedly jumping up and kissing her, hut never 
did so, without the ceremony of saying, " I must trouhle thee 
again, Mary," 

LINES 

TO A LADY ON HEB DEPABTDBB FOB INDIA. 

Go where the waves ran rather Holbom Hilly, 

And tempests make a soda-water sea, 
Almost as rough as our rough Piccadilly, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the mild Madeira ripens Aer juice — 
A wine more praised than it deserves to be ! 
Go pass the Cape, just capable of rer-juice, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the tiger in darkness prowleth, 

Making a midnight meal of he and she ; 
Qo where the lion in his hunger howleth, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the serpent dangerously coileth, 

Or lies at full length like a tree, 
Go where the Suttee in her own soot broileth. 

And think of me ! 

Go where with human notes the parrot dealeth 

In mono-po/^y-logue with tongue as free. 
And like a woman all she can reveal. 

And think of mo ! 

Go to the land of muslin and nankeening. 

And parasols of straw where hats should be, 
Go to the land of slaves and palakeening, 

And think of me ! 

Go to the land of jungles and of vast hills, 

And tall bamboos — may none bamboozle thee ! 
Go gaze upon their elephants and castles. 

And think of me ! 

Go where a cook must always be a currier. 

And parch the pepper'd palate like a pea, 
Go where the fierce mosquito is a worrier, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the maiden on a marriage plan goes, 

CoQsign'd for wedlock to Calcutta's quay. 
Where woman goes for mart, the same as man goes, 

And think of me ! 

Go where the sun is very hot and fervent. 

Go to the land of paged and rupee. 
Where every black will be your page and servant, 

And think of me ! 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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HOW TO FINISH A DAUGHTER. 

1 ST. — Be always telling her bow pretty she is. 2nd. — Instil into 
her mind a proper love of dress, drd. — Accustom her to so much 
pleasure that she is never happy at home. 4th. — Allow her lo 
read nothing but novels. 5th. — Teach her all the accomplishments, 
but none of the utilities of life. 6th. — Keep her in the darkest 
ignorance of the mysteries of housekeeping. 7th. — Initiate her 
into the principle that it is vulgar to do anything for herself. 8th. 
— To strengthen the natural belief, let her have a lady*s maid. 
9lh. and lastly, — Having given her a natural education, marry her 
to a clerk of the Treasury upon £76 a year, or to an ensign that 
is going out to India. If, with the above careful training, your 
daughter is not finished, you may be sure it is no fault of your*s, 
and you must book her escape as nothing short of a miracle. 



BETTING. 

Most of the belting- shops are about Saint Martin's Lane. It 
would not be bad to call the patron saint of the betting-shops 
"Betty Martin," as that lady's name is generally invoked in matters 
of a doubtful tendency. The young clerk who frequents the till, 
will soon find his way to the Compter. The betting man is a 
downy bird, that's generally found upon the turf, with black legs. 
" What's the odds so long as you're happy," but we doubt if those 
odds are to be had at a betting-office. We never knew a ''sporting 
card" who didn't turn up a knave. A shilling bet is a shilling lost 
Bet is a prodigal daughter, (hat will ruin the richest father. A 
lark will sing all the better if a piece of turf is put into his cage, 
but before a man can get any singing out of the turf, he has to 
pay very dearly for his lark. 



LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

Light, that makes things seen, makes some things invisible. 
Were it not for the darkness and the shadow of the earth, the 
noblest of the creation had remained unseen, and the stars in 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were created 
above the horizon with the sun, or there was not an eye to behold 
them. The great mystery of religion is expressed by adimabration, 
and in the noblest part of Jewish types we find the cherubim 
shadowing the mercy -seat. Life itself is but the shadow of death, 
and souls departed but the shadow of the living. All things fall 
under this name. The s^n itself is but the dark simulachram^ and 
light but the shadow of God. 



If you want a favour of a married woman, brag of her baby. 
If you want to attain her eternal enmity, let her turn rounds and 
catch you making mouths at it. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 
Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of years and knowledge, said — ■ 
*' I never take up a newspaper without finding something I should 
have deemed it a loss not lo have seen ; never without deriving 
from it instruction and amusement." 



WHAT IS A FLOWER ? 

Say, what is a flower — can any one tell 
Whether lily or rose, or simple bluebell ? 
Is it only of earth, or some bright thing of Heaven ? 
And why was its radiant loveliness given ? 

Oh ! a flower is a mystery deep and profound. 
Coming forth in its beauty from out the dull ground ; 
For whence comes its fragrance and nnmborless hues, 
More bright than the rainbows, more soft than the dews ? 

No portion of earth has the colour or smell. 

Of the lily, or rose, or the simple bluebell ! 

No ! their sweetness and brightness, and beauty are given 

To lure us from earth to the regions of Heaven ! 



DR. CHALMERS. 

The old woman, who vowed Dr. Chalmers was no ^r^a/ prearher, 
for she understood every word he said, was only a type of a vast 
multitude, who think nothing is great, nor uncommon, unless it is 
wrapped in obscurity. Among these we must (I am sorry to say) 
rank our friend Bodkin. Smoking his calumet at the Pig and 
Whistle^ with his friend and crony Bradawl^ the conversation 
tamed on the celebrated " Caudle Lectures." Bodkin — I never 
could see anything in those '' Caudle Lectures,'* to make such a 
fuss about the country. There were thousands of husbands, and 
several that I know, who could, from their own experience, have 
told quite as good a story as Douglas Jerrold, that is, if they 
could have written as well ; and I don't see why he should have 
singled her out and immortalized her name, in preference to so 
many thousand equally deserving wives. Bradawl — I quite 
agrees with you. Bodkin ; Mr. Caudle was a great coward ; I all'uB 
uses a strap. Bodkin — Then you are as great a coward as 
Caudle, to strike a woman ! Shame ! How d*ye think I stopped at 
my house ? The last night, we kept it up so late, I felt it morally 
sure of a curtain, so I boiTows me the landlord's big umbrella and 
went to bed. Just as I expected, Mrs. B's tongue was let loose in 
a moment. ** Are you not ashamed,*' said she, " to stop out so 
late ?'* I jumps me up in my bed, and opened the umbrella. 
" What are you doing with that thing ?" says she. " Why, my 
dear,** I replied, " I expected a very heavy storm lo-nighi, and so 
came prepared.** In less than two minutes, Mrs. Bodkin was 
fast asleep. Bradawl — Capital: 1*11 go directly and sell my 
strap, and buy an umbrella. \^Exeunt'] 
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A LOVE STORY. 

In one of our beautiful English hamlets, there once lived a swaio, 

who became enamoured of a damsel, who was considered the pride 

of the village. Though John had long loved the fair one, he had 

Never told his love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bod, 
Prey on his cheeks. 

At length, however, finding that other swains were in pursuit of 
the prize, and fearing lest he should see the object of his highest 
ambition snatched from him by another, John said to himself, he 
would know the state of mind of her whom he had so long admired 
in secret : so one evening, after the labours of the day, he called 
at the cottage of the " Queen of May," aud proposed that they 
should take a walk. Bessie consented ; and away they went 
where many lovers had gone before, and many will follow after — 
they wandered up a shady grove, arm locked in arm, but nothing 
spoke ! John's heart was full, but his lips were mute. At last 
John heard a little bird twitter in the grove. " Bessie,** said he, 
" dost thou hear yon bird singing — what does he say ?** " Nae, 
John, I cannot tell." John replied, "It seems to say, *I love 
thee, I love thee.* " John thought it was all out now. They wan- 
dered on, and at length Bessie also heard a little bird singing on 
her side of the grove. "John,** said she, "dost thou hear that 
bird — what does it seem to say ?" " Nae, Bessie, I cannot tell," 
replied John. " But what did your bird sing ?" rejoined Bessie. 
John, with a gentle squeeze of the hand, replied, " I love thee, I 
love thee.' " " Then," said Bessie, " my bird sings, ' Shew it ! shew 
it!! shew it!!!*" 

This little story was once introduced to test the sincerity of 
some persons, who, by their presence, seemed to sanction a political 
cause, inciting them " to sliew it by a liberal subscription." 



TRUTH. 

Truth considered abstractedly, is the object of universal admira- 
tion ; and all men would fain persuade themselves that, in the 
investigations they pursue, they are mainly anxious to discover 
the features, and to award her the supremacy which is her due. 
But so much does human frailty interfere with the best directed 
efforts, so much do private feeling and unconscious prejudice alloy 
the purest suggestions of the heart, that if we were to scrutinize 
our wishes rigidly, we should often be constrained to admit that 
we are more desirous to exact homage for an idol of our own crea- 
tion, invested by our partiality with every possible attraction, than 
calmly bent on surrendering our undivided and willing allegiance 
to the true divinity whose name and praise is ever on our lips. 

That virtue which requires to be ever guarded, is scarcely worth 
the sentinel. 



I 
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DECEASED LAWYER. 

It was observed of a deceased lawyer, that he left but few effects , 
to which a female remarked, that, " he had \Ax\.few causes. 



ELECTIONEERING. 

" Mt dear sir," said an election acquaintance, accosting a sturdy 
wag, on the day of election, ^' I'm very glad to see you." You*nt 
be — Ive voted." 

THE LOVER'S WISH. 

If true, as some divines relate, 
That we shall in a future state, 
Assume new forms diyinely fair, 
Renewed in shape, as well as in air. 
Then this should bo my humble prayer : 
That you no other form should wear 
Than that in which you now appear. 
With that same beauteous, nameless grace, 
Alike in person, and in face : 
Then, as on earth, still you should shine 
Among the blest, supremely fine. 



WIT. 

When wit is combined with sense and information ; when it is 
softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong principle ; when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it, who can 
be witty, and something much better than witty, who loves honour, 
justice, decency, good nature, morality, and religion, ten thousand 
times better than wit — wit, then, is a delightful and beautiful part 
of our nature. There is no more interesting spectacle than to see 
the effects of wit upon the different characters of men ; than to 
observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing coldness 
—teaching age, and care, and pain, to smile — extorting reluctant 
gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charming even the pangs 
of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it penetrates through the 
coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing men 
nearer together, and like the combined force of wine and oil, giving 
every man a glad heart and a shining countenance. Genuine and 
innocent wit like this is sure the flavour of the mind ! Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by taste- 
less food ; but Go j has given us wit, and flavour, and brightness, 
and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of man's pilgrimage, 
and to charm his pained steps over the burning mari. 



*' DocTOE,, why have I lost my teeth ?" said a talkative female 
lo a physician. " You have worn them out with your tongue," 
he replied. 
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THE WAY-SIDE BROOK ! 

BT MRS. ABDAT. 

The Way-side Brook — how clear and bright 

Its waters glittered to the sight ! 

It lay beneath a leafy shade, 

Where gladsome birds sweet music made ; 

How often there we loved to stay, 

Watching the waning hoars of day, 

And then a silent farewell took, 

And parted by the Way-side Brook ! 

We meet in courtly circles now, 
Gems sparkle on thy queenly brow, 
And I may claim an honoured stand 
Amid the gifted of the land ; 
We are not as we used to be. 
We boast not spirits light nor free 
As when the flow'ry path we took, 
That led us to the Way-side Brook ! 

Yet, 'mid our proud, triumphant track, 
A word can bring past pleasures back ; 
We turn from scenes of dazzling show, 
Around us fragrant breezes blow ; 
The birds a choral welcome sing. 
The dancing waters gaily spring. 
And still the same in heart and look, 
We linger by the Way- side Brook ! 



TRANSFORMATIONS OF MATTER. 

A BOUNTIFUL Providence has thus provided the means of main- 
taining a proper equilibrium between the different kingdoms of 
nature ; for even those decaying substances which are not imme- 
diately returned to the soil, but suffered to waste, are all again 
re-animated, only after a long interval. It may be that the guano, 
which now, at much expence, we bring in vessels from the coasts 
of America, is partly the component matter of former generations, 
which have occupied this island, to which it is now returned; 
dead materials, which, discharged by drainage, or wasted by 
showers into the sea, have there become converted into marine 
vegetation, upon which have fed the animals which have formed 
the prey of sea birds, which produce guano. And this guano next 
assumes the shape of com, and again is animated in the bodies of 
those by whom the corn is eaten. So, again, ammonia, rising 
into the air from organized substances decomposing on the surface 
of the earth, is washed down by rain, and converted by plants into 
nutritious vegetable principles. The carbonic acid discharged into 
the air by animal respiration is the product of a constant decay of 
the living body ; vegetation removes this, from the air as it is 
formed, and again fixes the carbon in a solid form. Combustion 
is merely a more rapid decay favoured by an elevated temperature, 
and that of ordinary fuel is merely the conversion of solia carbon, 
into gaseous carbonic acid. At some bygone period it had before 
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been mingled with the air in the same gaseous state ; then become 
fixed by vegetation ; then fossilized as coal, in which form it has 
awaited the time when it should be excavated by the busy hand of 
man, once more to float through the atmosphere as an invisible 
vapour, and again to go through the whole series of changes to 
which it has been before subjected. When we consider all these 
things, we cannot but perceive that the whole economy of nature 
consists in one great series constantly recurring in regular and 
appointed order, and that the labours of man, in the practice of 
this art of agriculture, have for their object chiefly to favour and to 
expedite some of the changes, in this great series, producing re- 
sults, small, indeed, considered in relation to the large operations 
of nature Uiroughout our globe, but, for his own race, capable of 
effecting the most beneficial consequences. And we cannot but 
admire the sagacity and perseverance with which the human mind, 
in its loftier developments, is endowed, enabling it thus success- 
fully to investigate the laws of nature's workings, and to apply the 
results of these discoveries to purposes of the highest practical 
utility. 

ELECTION ANACREONTIC. 

Gather ye bank notes, while we may ; 

The happy time is fleeting; 
The member canvassing to-day, 

To-moirow will be sitting. 
That glorious crib, the Rising Sun, 

Where patriot's are glowing, 
Too soon its brilliant coarse is running, 

Its beer will soon stop flowing. 



ENGLISH AND SCOTCH. 

Unless whisky drinking be a virtue north of the Tweed, it is 
difficult to make out the assumption of superior morality for the 
people of Scotland. If the traveller compare the indications of 
civilization in the middle and lower classes of the English and 
Scotch^ he will find himself obliged to confess that there is a defi- 
ciency north of the Tweed, especially among the female half of 
the community, on whom civilization mainly depends, in those 
smaller usages, habits, and ways of living, which add to the com- 
fort and well-being of common civilized life. There is a sluttish- 
ness about the womankind and all the women's work in Scotch 
dwelling of the lower or even of the middle class family, a dirty 
contentedness of husband and wife with any discomfort or nuisance 
of use and want — which stands remarkable in contrast with the 
order^ regularity, tidiness, and cleaning, dusting, and scouring 
propensities of the house wives of the same classes in any English 
town or village. The Scotch people of the middle and lower 
classes may have more and better school instruction, are more 
religious, and more intellectual in their religion, more frugal and 
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prudent, except in the use of spirituous liquors ; but the English 
of the same classes live in a more civilized way, are of more reined 
and civilized habits, are better brought up, although worse educated. 
Their manners towards each other, their habits of regard for others, 
and their self-respect, and the regularity, nicety, and spirit of 
order in their households which proceed from self-respect, are more 
cultivated. The English females of those classes are brought up 
in their little brick tenements to keep a cleaner and more cheerful 
house, and a more regular housekeeping, on earnings as small as 
the means of the same class of labourers and tradesmen in Scotland. 
The table and tablecloth, the plate, and knife, and fork, are laid 
out with decent regularity and cleanliness, even in the poorest 
dwelling of the working-man, should it only be to grace a dinner 
of bread and cheese. What a routing, and driving, and bawling, 
and scolding, all the morning, in a " sma " Scotdb family that 
keeps but one bare-legged servant " lassie," before things are got 
in any decent order ! In England, in a small tradesmen's or 
working-man's family, you wonder how the house-work of the 
female, the sweeping, the cleaning, bed-making, cooking, and such 
work is done so quickly and so nicely, with only the wife's pair of 
hands. All is in order, as if the fairy folk had been helping all 
night with the scouring and rubbing. — Laing^s Social State of 
Europe. 

A KINDRED LIKENESS IN A FAMILY. 

TUB DB8CBIPTI0N OF THB FAMILY OF THB WAKBFIBLD8, IN WHICH ▲ 
KINDBEO LIKBNB88 PBByAJL8, A8 WBLL OF MIHDB AS PEB80HB. 

I WAS ever of opinion that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who continued 
single and only talked of population. From this motive, I had 
scarcely taken orders a year, before I began to think seriously of 
matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her wedding gown, not 
for a fine glossy surface, but for such qualities as would wear well. 
To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable woman ; and as 
for breeding, there were few country ladies who could show more. 
She could read any English book without much spelling, but for 
pickling, preserving, and cookery, none could excel her. She 
prided herself, also upon being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping; though I could never find that we grew richer with 
all her contrivance. However, we loved each other tenderly, and 
our fondness increased as we grew old. There was in fact, nothing 
that could make us angry — at the world, or each other. We had 
an elegant house, situated in a fine country, and a good n^ghbour- 
hood. The year was spent in moral or rural amusements, in 
visiting our rich neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. We 
had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adven- 
tures were by the fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown. As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller 
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or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had 
great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity of an historian, 
that I never knew one of them find fault with it. Our cousins, 
too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered our affinity, 
without any help from the herald's office, and came very frequently 
to see us. Some of them did us no great honour by these claims 
of kindred, as we had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst 
the number. However, my wife always insisted that as they were 
the same flesh and blood, they should sit with us at the same table. 
So that if we had not very rich, we generally had very happy 
friends about us; for this remark will hold good through life^ that 
the poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is with being 
treated : and as some men gaze with admiration at the colours of 
a tulip, or the wings of a butterfly, so was I by nature an admirer 
of happy human faces. However, when any one of our relations, 
was found to be a person of very bad character, a troublesome 
guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house, 
I ever took care to lend him a riding coat, or a pair of boots, or 
sometimes a horse of small value, and I always had the satisfaction 
of finding he never came back to return them. By this, the house 
was cleared of such as we did not like ; but never was the family 
of Wakefield known to turn the traveller, or the poor dependant, 
out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness, not 
but that we sometimes had those little rubs, which Providence 
sends to enhance the value of its favours. My orchard was often 
robbed by schoolboys, and my wife's custards plundered by the 
cats, or the children. The *squire would sometimes fall asleep in 
the most pathetic parts of my sermons, or his lady return my wife's 
civilities at church with a mutilated courtesy. But we soon got 
over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually in three 
or four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were educated 
without softness, so they were at once well-foimed and healthy ; 
my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. 
. When I stood in the midst of the little circle, which promised to 
be the supports of my declining age, I could not avoid repeating 
the famous story of Count Abensberg, who, in Henry the Second's 
progress through Germany, while their courtiers came with their 
treasures, brought his thirty-two children, and presented them to 
his sovereign as the most valuable offering he had to bestow. In 
this manner, though I had but six, I considered them as a very 
valuable present made to my country, and consequently looked 
upon it as my debtor. Our eldest son was named George, who 
left us ten thousand pounds. Our second child, a girl, I intended 
to call after her aunt Grissel ; but my wife, who, during her 
pregnancy had been reading romances, insisted upon her being 
called Olivia. In less than another year, we had another daughter, 
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and now I was detenniDed that Grissel should he her name ; hut 
a rich relation taking a fancy to stand godmother^ the girl was, hy 
her directions, called Sophia ; so that we had two romantic names 
in the family ; hut I solemnly protest I had no hand in it. Moses 
was our next, and after an interval of twelve years, we had two 
more sons. It would he fruitless to deny exultation when I saw 
my little ones ahout me ; hut the vanity and the satisOeu^tion of 
my wife were even greater than mine. When our visitors would 
say — " Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country ;" " Aye, neighbour," she would 
answer, *' they are as Heaven made them, handsome enough, if 
they be but good enough, for handsome is, that handsome does." 
And then she would bid the girls hold up their heads, who to 
conceal nothing were very handsome. Mere outside is so very 
trifling a circumstance with me, that I should scarcely have 
remembered to mention it, had it not been a general topic of con- 
versation in the country. Olivia, now about eighteen, had that 
luxnriaucy of beauty, with which painters generally draw Hebe ; 
open, sprightly, and commanding. Sophia's features were not so 
striking at first, but often did more certain execution ; for they 
were soft, modest, and alluring. The one vanquished by a single 
blow, the other by efiforts successively repeated. The temper of a 
woman is generally formed from the turn of her features, at least 
it was so with my daughters. Olivia wished for many lovers; 
Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often affected from too great a 
desire to please. Sophia even repressed excellence from her fears 
to ofiTend. The one entertained me with her vivacity when I was gay, 
the other with her sense when I was serious. But these qualities 
were never carried to excess in either, and I have often seen them 
exchange characters for a whole day together. A suit of mourning 
has transformed my coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribbons 
has given her younger sister more than natural vivacity. My 
eldest son, George, was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for one 
of the learned professions. My second boy, Moses, whom I 
designed for business, received a sort of miscellaneous education 
at home. But it is needless to attempt describing the particular 
characters of young people, that had seen but very little of the 
world. In short, a family likeness prevailed through all ; and 
properly speaking, they had but one character, that of being all 
equally generous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 



The other day, one of our widow B*s admireis, was complaining 
before her, of the toothache. Mrs. B's smart boy immediately 
spoke up. "Well, sir, why don*t you do as ma does? She takes 
her teeth out, and puts em back whenever she wants to." A 
few minutes afterwards, the boy was whipped, on some pretence 
or other. 
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CONVEYANCING. 

Oh ! London is the place for all 

In love with locomotion ! 
Still to and fro the people go 

Like billows of the ocean. 

Machine or man, or caravan, 

Can all be had for paying, 
When great estates, or heavy weights. 

Or bodies want conveying. 

There's always hacks about in packs, 

Wherein you may be shaken, 
And Jarvis is not always drunkf 

Tho' always overtaken. 

In racing tricks he'll never mix. 

His nags are in their last days. 
And aUno to go, altho' they shew 

As if they had ikaoirfast days i 

Then if you like a single horse. 

This age is quite a cah-agCf 
A car not quite so small and light 

As those of our Queen Mob age. 

The horses have been hrokm well. 

All danger is rescinded. 
For some have broken both their kneei. 

And some are broken-winded. 

If you've a friend at Chelsea end. 

The stages are worth knowing — 
There is a sort, we call 'em short, 

Although the longest going. 

For some will stop at Hatchet's shop, 

Till you grow faint and sicky, 
Perch'd up behind at last to find, 

Your dinner is all dickey I 

Long stages run from every yard, 

But if you're wise and frugal. 
You'll never go with any guard 

That plays upon the bugle. 

" Ye banks and braes " and other lays. 

And ditties everlasting, 
'Like miners going all your way. 

With boring and with blasting. 

Instead of journeys, people now. 

May go upon a Oumey, 
With steam to do the horses' work, 

By powers of attorney. 

Though with a load it may explode. 

And you may all be ten-done ! 
And find you are going up to Heav'n, 

Instead of tip to London I 

To speak of every kind of coach, 

It is not my intention. 
But there is still one vehicle 

Deserves a little mention. 
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The world a sage has called a stage, 
With all its living lumber, 

And Malthas swears it always bears 
Above the proper namber. 

The law will transfer house or laud 
For ever and a day hence, 

For lighter things, watch, brooches, rings, 
Yonll never want conveyance. 

Ho! stop the thief ! my handkerchief ! 

It is no sight for laughter — 
Away it goes and leaves my nose 

To join in running after!. 



WINE AND HEADACHE. 

Lord Sidmouth once observed that Mr. Pitt liked a glass of 
port wine very well, and a bottle still better; but tbat he had 
never known him take too much if he h&d anything to do, except 
upon one occasion, when he was unexpectedly called upon to 
answer a personal attack made upon him by the father of the late 
Lord Durham. He had left the house with Mr. Dundas, in the 
hour between two election ballots, for the purpose of dining ; and 
when, on his return, he replied to Mr. Lambton, it was evident to 
his friends that he had taken too much wine* The next morning 
Mr. Lay, the clerk assistant of the House of Commons, told the 
Speaker that he had felt quite ill ever since Mr. Pitt's exhibition 
on the preceding evening. It gave me, he added, a violent head- 
ache. On this being repeated to Mr. Pitt, he thought it was an 
excellent an*angement that he should have the wine, and the clerk 
the headache. 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD HUGUENOT. 

This name (Huguenot) took its rise from the conspiracy of 
Amboise; for when the petitioners fled at that time for fear, some 
of their countrymen said, that they were poor fellows, not worth a 
huguenot, which was a small piece of money of less value than a 
denier, in the time of Hugo Capet ; from whence by way of ridi- 
cule, they were called Huguenots, which title they likewise gave 
themselves when they took up arms. 



An American paper says, " How folks differ ! We chew tobacco, 
the Hindoo takes to lime, the children in this country delight in 
candy, those of Africa in rock salt. A Frenchman 'goes his length' 
on fried frogs, while an Esquimaux Indian thinks a stewed candle 
the climax of dainties." 

A HORSE dealer had a son, who being a lad of spirit, proposed 
as a novel experiment, to open a stable on strictly honest dealing, 
but the father, who was a prudent man, discouraged the idea, 
observing, that ** he dishked speculation." 
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THE LADIES. 
Diderot has said, that in order to write well on the subject of 
women, it would be necessary to dip the pen in the dyes of the 
rainbow, and dry the paper with powder borrowed from the wings 
of the butterfly. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DINNERS. 
There would be very few dinner-parties, if the rule were once 
made only to invite those to dinner who really were in want of one ! 

WRITTEN ON THE LEAVES OF AN IVORY 

POCKET BOOK. 

Accept mj dear, this toy ; and let me say, 

The leaves an emblem of your mind display ; 

Your youthful mind unoolour'd, pure and white, 

Like crystal leates transparent to the sight, 

Fit each impression to receive, whate'er 

The pencil of instruction traces there. 

Oh ! then transcribe into the shining page, 

Each virtue, which adorns the tender age, 

And grave upon the tablet of your heart 

Each lofty science and each useful art, 

But with the likeness mark the difference well, 

Nor think complete this hasty parallel ; t 

The leaves by folly scrawPd, or foul with stains, 

A drop of water clears with little pains ; 

But from a blotted mind, the smallest trace, 

Not seas of bitter tears can e'er efface. 

The spreading mark for ever will remain. 

And rolling years but deepen every stain. 

Once more, one difference let me still explain ; 

The vacant leaves for ever will remain, 

Till some officious hand the tablet fill. 

With sense, or nonsense, rhyme, or prose, at will. 

Not so your mind; without your forming care. 

Nature forbids an idle vacuum there, 

Folly will plant the tares without your toil, 

And weeds spring up in the neglected soil. 



A German chemist has discovered that there is sugar in tears. 
What a lump of sweetness then, Niobe must have been, who was 
*' all tears." Pity some married men could not contrive to distil 
this sweetness; their wives would supply them with the ''very best 
moist" all the year round. 

'* Get off my corns/' said one man to another, the latter of 
whom was standing with the heel of his boot, on the former's toe. 
" I beg your pardon^ sir/' said the person addressed, " 1 was only 
trying to heel your corns." 

" Pitch darkness" has been so improved as to read "bituminous 
obscurity." 
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VERY TRUE. 

Reader, did you ever hear of the pimple Hibernian who clambered 
to the brink of a well, and then let go his hold to spit upon his 
hands ? He was just about as foolish as the man who stops 
advertising. There is nothing like a judicious system of adver- 
tising to assist a business man in keeping his head above water. 



THE ROBIN. 

It was on the day when the Lord Jesus felt his pain upon the 
bitter cross of wood, that a small and tender bird, which had hovered 
awhile around, drew nigh, about the seventh hour, and nestled 
upon the wreath of Syrian thorns ; and when the gentle creature 
of the air beheld those cruel spikes, the thirty and three which 
pierced that bleeding brow, she was moved by grief and compassion, 
and the piety of birds ; and she sought to turn aside, if but one of 
those thorns, with her fluttering and lifted feet ! It was in vain ! 
She did but rend her own soft breast, until blood flowed over her 
feathers from the wound! Then said a voice from among the 
angels, ** Thou hast done well, sweet daughter of the boughs ! 
Yea, and I bring the tidings of reward. Henceforth, from this 
very hour, and because of this deed of thine, it shall be that in 
many a land thy race and kind shall bear upon their bosoms the 
hue and banner of thy faithful blood ; and the children of every 
house shall yearn with a natural love towards the birds of the ruddy 
breast, and shall greet their presence in its season with a voice of 
thanksgiving." 

A BURST OF TALENT. 
A Yankee being asked to describe his wife, said, ''Why, sir, 
she'd make a regular fast go-a-head steamer, my wife would — she 
has such a wonderful talent for blowing up.'* 



Dean Swift's barber one day told him that he had taken a 
public house. " And what's your sign ?" said the Dean. " Oh ! 
llie Pole and Basin, and if your worship would just write me a few 
lines to put upon it, by way of motto, I have no doubt but it 
would bring me plenty of customers." The Dean took out his 
pencil, and wrote the following couplet, which long graced the 
barber's sign — 

Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving but the beer. 

No two things difler more than hurry and despatch ; hurry is 
the mark of a weak mind, despatch of a strong one. 

In the word ** abstemious," the five vowels of the alphabet stand 
in their grammatical order a e i o u. The word *' facetious," 
presents the same singularity ; and " facetiously/' brings in the y. 
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A LETTER WHICH SAVED THE DISGRACE OF 

TWO LADIES (SISTERS). 

The bearer will sufBciently satisfy you as to the person from 
whom this comes : one, at least, the friend of innocence, and 
ready to prevent its being seduced. I am informed for truth, that 
you have some intention of bringing two young ladies to town, 
whom I have some knowledge of, under the character of companions. 
As I would neither have simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue con- 
taminated, I must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety 
of such a step will be attended with dangerous consequences. It 
has never been my way to treat the infamous or the lewd with 
severity, nor should I now have taken this method of explaining 
myself, or reproving folly, did it not aim at guilt. Take, therefore, 
the admonition of a friend, and seriously reflect on the consequences 
of introducing infamy and vice into retreats, where peace and 
innocence have hitherto resided. 



THE PATH OF FATE. 

Perchance thou deemest it is hard, 
To have no foresight of thy life, 

Unwarned thy doubtful feet to guard 
From wandering in the paths of strife; 

But though thou hast no prescient sense, 

Thou hast a watching Providence. 

With trustful labours weave the web, 
Of high emprise and noble deed ; 

Heedless if life should flow or ebb, 
Let bravely doing be thy creed; 

That faith will make thee happier far 

Than if thou read each glistening star. 

Should stormy fortune lurk behind 
Thy curtain'd fate, and darkly loom, 

Thank Ood thou canst not feel the wind, 
Nor hear the distant thunder boom ; 

The tempest with soft breezes bent, 

May ere it reaches thee be spent. 

Should brilliant sunshine bursting there, 
Upon thee sudden and sublime, 

Instant reflection of its glare 
Might haply blind thee for the time, 

By pouring on thy dazzled sight 

Rays of intolerable light. 

But faith will nerve thee for the flight 
Against misfortune's darkening power, 

And flood thy road with temper'd light 
Until thou reach in Heaven that hour 

When prescience shall be thine at will — 

Prescience good unmixed with ill. 



'* I YIELDED to his earnest persuasion," as the young widow 
said, after angling for two hours to catch a bachelor. 
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KING OF PRUSSIA. 
As the King of Prnssia was passing in review several regiments 
near Potsdam, he observed a soldier who had a large scar over his 
face. Finding he was a Frenchman, Frederick addressed him in 
his native language, saying — ** In what alehouse did you get 
wounded ?" The soldier smartly replied — *' In that where your 
Majesty paid the reckoning.*' 



PAT'S PREPARATION FOR A CONTINGENCY. 
" Pat, if Mr. Jones comes before my return, tell him that I will 
meet him at two o'clock." ''Ay, ay, sir; but what am I to tell 
him if he don't come ?" 



THE THINKER AND THE DOER. 

One sits at home, with pale impressive brow 

Bent on the eloqaence of lifeless letters, 
Noting man's thoughts, from mind's first dawn till now, 

When truth seems Heaven inspired to burst her fetters. 

Another piles the force of Stalwart limbs, 
And keen wit sharpen'd by the whirl of action. 

For midnight lore no studious lamp he trims, 

Curtain'd and muffled from the world's distraction. 

Two destinies, conveiging to one end, 

The glorious issue of all human labour. 
Where in harmonious union softly blend 

The praise of God, the profit of our neighbour. 

Each has his gift ; the stamp affixed at birth, 
That marks him for the servant of a master ; 

The chosen steward of his realm of earth; 
The shepherd watching for a higher pastor. 

Each has bis crown of laurel here, 

Gatber'd and woven by the hands of mortals ; 

And when th9 spirit city's towers appear. 
Dropped on his brow by angels at its portals. 

Judge not which serves his mighty master best. 
Haply thou mightest be true worth's detractor ; 

For each obeys his nature's high behest, 
The close pent thinker and the busy actor. 



TRUE GREATNESS. 

It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinion ; it is easy 
in solitude to live after our own. But the great man is he, who, 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps, with perfect sweetness, the in- 
dependence of his character. 

A MAN without knowledge walks in darkness. 

The height of politeness is passing round upon the opposite 
side of a lady, so that you may not step upon her shadow. 
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A FARMER'S WIFE. 
A ciTT Miss^ newly installed as the wife of a farmer, was one day 
called upon by a neighbour, of the same profession, who, in the 
absence of her husband, asked her for the loan of his plough a 
short time. ** I am sure you would be accommodated," was the 
reply, " if Mr. Stone was only at home. I do not know, though, 
where he keeps his plough ; but,'* she added, evidently zealous to 
serve, " there is the cart in the yard, couldn't you plough with that 
till Mr. Stone gets back ?" 

SABBATH MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 

It comes, it comes, on angel-pinions borne, 
From yonder glowing east, the Sabbath Mom ; 
It comes, it comes, Hi hallowed and benign, 
Whispering to earth a tale of things diyine. 

A Sabbath Mom all nature loves to greet, 
A Sabbath Morning's very name is sweet; 
It comes of days the brightest and the best, 
Loved in its dnties, lovely in its rest. 

All vulgar sounds to-day have left the breeze, 
All but the music of the waving trees ; 
The soothing chimes of early sabbath bells, 
And love-notes wild which yonder blackbird swells. 

The smithy's anvil and the village mill, 
The whisking flail and woodman's axe are still, 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the herdsman's call, 
With reverence due, are hushed and silent all. 

'Tis now the jaded ass is left to browse. 
In winding lanes o'erhung with hawthorn boughs ; 
'Tis now the horse from whip and harness A*ee, 
Snorts at the wind and prances o'er the lea. 

This day the peasant, hard and coarsely fed, 
Changes his smock, and combs his fleecy head, 
Smiles at the fields his weekly toil has blest. 
And hails the mom that bids the peasant rest. 

Again the bells are pealing in the air, 
It is the hour, devotion's hour of prayer. 
When gathering crowds the village church attend 
To worship God, their Father, and their Friend. 

The peasant here is equal with the 'squire. 
Their voices mingle in one general choir ; 
One faith is theirs, one Lord they jointly claim, 
They look to Heaven, through one mysterious name. 

Oh ! happy throng ! where hearts in homage rise, 
Gratefut^o Him, that every good supplies ; 
Oh ! blissful Sabbath, day divinely blest, 
Loved are thy duties, lovely is thy rest. 



John Ball, (the crazy priest of Kent) in Richard the Second's 

reign, wrote the following two lines — 

<< When Adam delved, and Eva span. 
Who was then the gentleman ?" 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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THE PILLORY. 

" Thro» the wood laddie." — Scotch Soko. 

I NEVER was iu the pillory but once, which I most ever consider 
a misfortune. For looking at all things, as I do, with a philosophical 
and inquiring eye, and courting experience for the sake of my 
fellow creatures, I cannot but lament the short and imperfect 
opportunity I enjoyed of 611ing that elevated situation, which so 
few men are destined to occupy. It is a sort of egg premier shop ; 
a place above your fellows, but a place in which your hands are 
tied. You are not without the established political vice, for yon 
are not absolved from turning. Let me give a brief description of 
the short irregular glimpse I had of men and things, while I was 
in the pillory power. I was raised to it, as many men are to high 
stations, by my errors. I merely made a mistake of some sort or 
other in an answer in Chancery, not injurious to my interests, and 
lo ! the Recorder of London, with a suavity of manner peculiar 
to himself, announced to me my intended promotion ; and in due 
time I was installed into office. It was a nne day for the pillory, 
that is to say, it rained in torrents. Those only who have had 
boarding and lodging like mine, can estimate the comfort of having 
washing into the bargain. It was about noon when I was placed, 
like a statue, upon my wooden pedestal ; an hour probably chosen 
out of consideration to the innocent little urchins then let out of 
school, for they are a race notoriously fond of shying, pitching, 
jerking, pelting, flinging, slinging, in short, professors of throwing 
in all its branches. The public officer presented me 6rst with a 
north front, and there I was — " God save tlie mark !" like a cock 
at Shrovetide, or a lay-6gure in a shooting gallery ! The storm 
commenced. Stones began to spit — mud to mizzle — cabbage 
stalks thickened into a shower. Now and then came a dead kitten 
— sometimes a living cur, anon an egg would hit me on the eye, 
an offence I was obliged to wink at. There is a strange appetite 
in human kind for pelting a fellow creature. A travelling china- 
man actually threw away twopence to have a pitch at me with a 
pipkin ; a Billingsgate huckster treated me with a few herrings, 
not by any means too stale to be purchased in St. Giles's ; while 
the weekly halfpence of the schoolboys went towards the support 
of a costermonger and his donkey, who supplied them with eggs 
flt for throwing and nothing else. I confess this last description 
of missiles, if missiles they might be called that never missed, 
annoyed me more than all the rest ; however there was no remedy. 
There I was forced to stand, taking up my livery, and a vile livery 
it was ; or, as a wag expressed it, " being made free of the pell- 
mongers." It was time to appeal to my resources. I had read 
somewhere of an Italian, who, by dint of mental abstraction, had 
rendered himself unconscious of the rack, and while the execu- 
tioners were tugging, wrenching, twisting, dislocating, and breaking 
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joints, sinews, and bones, was perchance in fancy only performing 
his diurnal gymnastics, or undergoing an amicable shampooning. 
The pillory was a milder instrument than the rack, and I had 
naturally a lively imagination ; it seemed plausible, therefore, that 
I might make shift to be pelted in my absence. To attain a scene 
as remote as possible from pain, I selected one of absolute pleasure 
for the experiment, no other, in truth, than that Persian Paradise, 
the Garden of Gul, at the Feast of Roses. Flapping the wings of 
fancy, with all my might, I was speedily in those Bowers of Bliss, 
and at high romps with Houri and Peri — 

<< Flinging roses at each other." 

But, alas ! for mental abstraction ! The very first bud hit me 
with stone-like vehemence ; my next rose, of the cabbage kind, 
breathed only a rank cabbage fragrance, and in another moment 
the claws of a flying cat scratched me back into myself; and there 
I was again, in full pelt in the pillory. My first fifteen minutes, 
the only quarter I met with, had now elapsed, and my face was 
turned towards the east. The first object my one eye fell upon 
was a heap of macadamization, and I confess I never thought of 
calculating the number of stones in such a hillock, till I saw the 
mob preparing to cast them up. 1 expected to be lithographed 
on the spot ! Instinct suggested to me that the only way to save 
my life was by dying ; so dropping my head and hands, and closing 
my last eye with a terrific groan, I expired for the present. The 
ruse took efifect. Supposing me to be defunct, the mob refused 
to kill me. '' Shouts of murder ! Shame ! Shame ! No pillory !** 
burst from all quarters. The pipkin-monger abused the fishwoman 
who rated the schoolboys ; they in turn fell foul of the costermonger, 
who was hissing and groaning at the whole assembly ; and finally, 
a philanthropic constable took the whole group into custody. In 
the meantime, I was taken down, laid with a sack over me in a 
cart, and driven oflf to a hospital, my body seeming a very proper 
present to St. Bartholomew's, or St. Thomas's, but my clothes fit 
for nothing but Guys ! 

THE OLD OAK'S PEDIGREE. 

In my great grandsire's trank did Druids dwell, 
My grandsire with the Roman eagle fell ; 
Myself a sapling when my father bore 
The hero Edward to the Gallic shore. 



Whbn a Kentucky judge, some years since, was asked by an 
attorney, upon some strange ruling, " Is that law, your honour ?" 
he replied, ** If the court understand herself^ and she think she do, 
it are." 

" Woman !" said a solicitor, the other day, addressing a loqua- 
cious witness, in a County Court, on the Tyne, " Woman ! try 
and answer the questions put to you without speaking." 
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AFFLICTION. 

There is scarcely any affliction so pungent but time will abate 
tbe severity of its sting. But surely it is bigbly unbecoming a 
great mind to want relief from such a tardy remedy. Sorrow 
IS the lot of humanity, and immoderate grief betrays unmanly 
weakness. As we see nothing but misfortune around us, we ought 
always to be prepared for the approaching shock, and expect an 
increase of woe. Weak minds often exclaim, that nothing can 
exceed their misery. But, alas ! though the cup of affliction seemed 
swelled to the brim, yet it may still admit of an additional drop ; 
and where we think the measure of our woes complete, it rises 
even above despair. The effects of this perturbation of die mind 
are frequently mistaken. Weak spirits always seem deeply affected. 
Great souls appear more calm and unconcerned. Yet the former 
do not feel more, or so much, as the latter, but they bear less. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Oh ! tell, Augustus ! dearest ! tell 

Unto your loving wife ! 
What mental grief upon you preys 

And wears away your life ! 

No secrets should exist between 

Myself and you, you know, 
Since holy church has made us one, 

Both for our weal and woe ! 

Still silent ! Oussy, dearest speak, 

Relieve my anxious heart ! 
I cannot bear to see thee thus ! 

Why make that sudden start ? 

Are you in pain ? or is it grief 

That gnaws into thy soul ? 
Oh ! tell me what has happened dear, 

That I may you console ! 

At length Gus raised his head and gave, 

His thoughts loud utterance, 
He seemed a maddened fury 

Awakened from a trance. 

Oh ! curse the fool I the idiot ! 

Oh ! curse the ugly toad ! 
He's made my boots old fashioned 

Instead of a la mode 1 



REFINEMENT. 
A LADY went into a dame's school not long ago, in an adjoining 
county, and seeing a little girl at work, asked her what dbe was 
making. The child dropped a courtesy, and replied, " A ^-mise, 
raa'am." "A what?" said the lady, "why it looks like a shirt." 
'• Yes, ma'am," rejoined the little workwoman, " only governess 
says we ought to say he-m\ses for these, the same as she-mises for 
the others." 
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A LAST LOOK. 

There is a feeling that resembles death, in the last glance we are 
ever to bestow on a lovely object. The girl you have treasured in 
your secret heart, as she passes by on her wedding-day, it may be, 
happy and blissful, lifts up her laughing eyes, the symbol of her 
own light heart, and leaves in that look darkness and desolation 
for ever. The boy your spirit has clung to like the very light of 
your existence, waves his hand from the quarter-deck, as the gigantic 
ship bends over to the breeze; the tears have dimned his eyes, for 
mark ! he moves his fingers over them — and this is a last look. 



BON MOT. 

BY ABCH BISHOP WHATBLY. 

In the statistical section of the British Association, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan read a paper on the Moral and Economical Condition of 
the Lower Classes in Ireland, and referred particularly to the 
''exodus'* of the people. He offered some severe strictures on the 
conduct of the Romish priests, when Archbishop Whately inter- 
rupted him with the good-natured remark — " I am afraid, doctor, 
you are getting out of Exodus into Leviticus !** The incident 
occasioned some merriment in the section. 



THE LASTING TIE. 
Dean Storr, when residing on a living in the country, had oc- 
casion to unite a rustic couple in the bands of matrimony. The 
ceremony being over, the husband began to " sink in resolution," 
and falling (as some husbands might do) into a fit of repentance, 
he said, " Your reverence has tied the knot tightly, I fancy, but 
under favour, may I ask your reverence, that if so he you could 
untie it again ?" " Why, no," replied the Dean, " we never do 
this on that part of the consecrated ground." ''Where then," 
cried the man eagerly. '* On that," pointing to the burying-ground. 



WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
The editor of the Springfield Post, speaking of the rights of the 
softer sex, says to the unmarried — " Discard fear, sport a bloomer, 
put the question to the astonished gentleman, and before he has 
time to recover himself, carry him off to the priest, and marry him 
' will he nil he.' There's no law against forcibly marrying a man ; 
its all on the other side." 

A GENTLEMAN, wlthout a shilling, proposed, the other day, to 
an heiress. Her father delicately asked his pretensions. " I have 
little. at present," said he, "but my expectations are very great." 
"Ah! indeed — expectations!" "Yes, you may easily conceive 
their extent, when I tell you that I have one cousin a Beresford, 
and another a Stanley." 
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YOU TOOK THE PENNY THOUGH AN EARL. 

Thb English Earl of pompous notoriety and parsimonious 

celebrity, superintended personally the produce of his dairy, and 
not unfrequently sold the milk to the village children with his own 
hands. One morning a pretty little girl presented her penny and 
her pitcher to his lordship for milk. Pleased with the appearance 
of the child, he patted her on the head and gave her a kiss. " Now/* 
said he, *' my pretty lass, you may tell, as long as you live, that you 
have been kissed by an Earl." "Ah !" replied the child, ''you 
took the penny though." 

THE LAND OF MY FATHERS. 

BY AN AMBBICAN. 

The green hills of Britain advance on my sight, 
The hills that my fathers once view'd with delight ; 
The birthplace of freedom, the land of the brave, 
The hate of ihe tyrant, the hope of the slave. 
Dear brother Atlantics, forget not the ties, 
Laws, language, life, liberties, all that ye prize. 

How perfectly pleasant her valleys appear, 
'Tis the farewell of summer, the close of the year ; 
The streamlet winds softly adown the green hill, 
And the trees that hang over are beautiful still. 

1 kneel on her lonely and wave-beaten shore, 
And fervantly pray that all envy be o'er; 
Alas ! that ambition or misapplied power. 
Should have torn from the parent so lovely a flower. 

Oh ! here are the tombs where our father's are laid. 
And here are the temples in which they have pray'd ; 
These very same fields have been trodden before, 
By parents, and brothers, and kindred no more. 

Oh ! Britain ! my mother, my second dear home, 
The laud I will hover wherever I roam ; 
The fortress of Europe, whose sallies have hurl'd 
Destruction on tyrants and re-conquer'd the world. 

Oh ! peace to the Island, and queen of the sea, 
Seat of arts, arms, and commerce, and sweet poesy ; 
May thy sons still be free as the watery wave, 
And thy daughters as chaste as the warriors are brave. 

Still Europe shall rest on thy hallowed name, 
And thy glories for ever shall flourish in fame ; 
And thy sons when they wander afar from thy shore, 
Will solace their sorrows in counting them o'er. 
Dear brother Atlantics, forget not the ties. 
Laws, language, life, liberties, all that ye prize. 



CELESTIAL CHEAPNESS. 
In the market report of our remorseless mercantile contemporary, 
the Mark Lane Express, we are told that in London Com Ex- 
change, '' Aichangels were freely offered at 17s. 6d." 
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LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAID. 

A SERVANT to the geologist of a country seminary, in describing 
to her master how she had stoned a cow out of the yard, said, ** I 
saw her come in, and threw a 'specimen* at her — and off she went." 



A SJIARP RETORT. 

A CELEBRATED barrister, one day, examining a witness, who foiled 
all his attempts at ridicule, by her ready and shrewd answers, at 
last exclaimed, " There is brass enough in your head, madam, to 
make a five-pail kettle.*' " And sap enough in yours, sir, to fill it,*' 
quickly retorted the witness. 

PRETENSIONS. 
Many persons obtain a reputation and influence by mere preten- 
sion. They pretend to know everything and everybody. By 
obtaining a smattering of almost every subject, an impression of 
thorough knowledge, is easily given, especially if good conversa- 
sional powers can be brought into use. But this outer covering 
can be easily seen through, by men of real knowledge and genius. 
It is but little pleasure they enjoy after all, for while, by assuming 
an air of superiority, they feel the pleasure of power, they must 
feel, at the same time, the meanness of the deception, and the 
contempt which men of real character feel towards them. 



HISTORY. 
History is the resurrection of ages past ; it gives us scenes of 
human life, that by their actings, we may learn to collect and im- 
prove. What can be more profitable to man, than, by an easy 
change and delightful entertainment, to make himself wise, by 
the imitation of heroic virtues, or by the evitation of detected 
vices ? where the glorious actions of the worthiest treaders on the 
world's stage shall become our guide and conduct, and the errors 
that the weak have fallen into shall be marked out to us as rocks 
that we ought to avoid. It is learning wisdom at the cost of others, 
and, what is rare, it makes a man better for being pleased. 



MORAL EFFECTS OF PESTILENCE. 
All witnesses, and a knowledge of our common nature, tell us 
that the continual recurrence of these scenes of sickness and death, 
instead of softening the heart, usually hardens it. Read the ac- 
counts of all the great plagues : the plague at Athens, the plague 
at Milan, as described, either by the historians of the day, and the 
biographers of Cardinal Borromeo, or in the more popular pages 
of the best Italian novel, the Promissi Sposi, read the account of 
the plague in London, and you will see in all these cases the bulk 
of the people became more reckless and profligate than ever. 
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INGENIOUS LINES, 

WBITTBN BT MB. ADDISON, IN WHICH HE DBAWS ▲ PABALLBL BBTWBBN 

SOME OF THE HEATHEN DEITIES, AND SOME 0¥ ODB BNOLI8H 

80VEBEION8, BEGINNING WITH CHABLBS II. 

Great Fan, who wont to chase the fair, 

And loved the spreading oak, was there. 

Old Saturn, too, with npcast eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated skies; 

And mighty Mars, for war renown'd, 

In adamantine armour frown'd; 

By him the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads ; the web she strung. 

And o'er a loom of marble hung. 

Thetis the troubled ocean's queen, 

Match'd with a mortal yet was seen, 

Reclining on a funeral urn. 

Her short-lived darling son to mourn. 

The last was he whose thunder slew 

The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

That from a hundred hills allied 

In impious league their king defied. 

It is remarked that by the rebel crew are meant the Highlanders; 
but he should have spoken otherwise of them, for though it is said 
George I. was a better king than James would have been, still the 
Scotch Highlanders were fine brave fellows. 



PROROGATION OF THOUGHT. 

Who shall say at what point in the stream of time the personal 
character of any individual now on earth shall cease to influence ? 
A sentiment, a habit of feeling once communicated to another 
mind is gone ; it is beyond recsdl ; it bore the stamp of virtue ; 
it is blessing man, and owned by Heaven : its character was evil ; 
vain the remorse that would revoke it, vain the gnawing anxiety 
that would compute its mischief; its immediate, and to us visible, 
effect may soon be spent ; its remote one, who shall calculate ? 
The oak which waves in our forest to-day, owes its form, its species, 
and its tint to the acorn which dropped from its remote ancestor, 
under whose shade Druids worshipped. Human life extends be- 
yond the threescore years and ten which bound its visible existence 
here. The spirit is removed into another region, the body is^ 
crumbling into dust, the very name is forgotten upon earth; but 
living and working still is the influence generated by the moral 
features of him who has so long since passed away. The charac- 
ters of the dead are in-wrought into those of the living ; the genera- 
tion below the sod formed that which now dwells and acts upon 
the earth, the existing generation is moulding that which succeeds 
it, and distant posterity shall inherit the characteristics which we 
infuse into our children to-day. 
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POETS AND FLOWERS. 

TAKEN FBOM BBCENT AND BXIBTINO WBITKBB. 

It is to he observed in pursuing our researches, we cannot but be 
struck by the endless diversity of ideas and reflections to which 
the brilliant succession of floral tribes conduces. Johnson tells us, 
in his sententious style, that there is something inexpressibly 
pleasing in the annual renovation of the world and the new display 
of the treasures of nature. The cold and darkness of winter, with 
the naked deformity of every object on which we turn our eyes, 
makes us rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what we 
have escaped, as for what we may enjoy, and every budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our view, is considered by 
us as a messenger to notify the approach of more joyous days. 
Cowper says — 

** That man, immured in cities still retains 
His inborn inextingoished thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating bis loss 
By supplemental shifts, the best he may, 
The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they that never pass the brick- wall bounds 
To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; overhead 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick 
And watered duly. Here the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there, 
Sad witness, how close-pent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more." 

The poet truly calls the love of nature, of flowers, a burning 
instinct ; for although in many instances, it is stifled and concealed 
beneath the husk df gainful pursuits, yet in a thousand others, it 
is a glad and beautiful source of enjoyment. The long green box 
of mignionette, as described by Tennyson, cheers the lone dweller 
in many a close and gloomy alley, its odorous companionship 
recalling the memory of days passed where fields were green and 
skies were blue. The writer just quoted observes — 

« the duU 
See no divinity in grass !" 

But all are not dull ; and the verdant turf refreshes the eyes and 
soothes the feet of thousands, to whose last resting-place it will one 
day afibrd a perennial covering. One of Tennyson's most beautiful 
poems, *' The May Queen,'* contains a vivid manifestation of the 
infloenoe of flowers. The dying girl laments 

" There is not a flower on all the hills, the frost is on the pane, 
I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again ; 
I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high ; 
I long to see a flower so before the day I die." 

Although not remarkable for extraordinary beauty, we think 
highly of the first flowers of the season, and prize them above 

VOL. II, 2 o 
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some of the more gaudy varieties that come after; their early 
advent is, in fact^ the only claim to notice of many that otherwise 
would be disregarded. Thus Wordsworth tells us of the celadine, 
that it 

« Comes 
Like a careless prodigal ; 
Telling tales about the son. 
When we haye little wamtb or none." 

In another place he observes — 

« Birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramoors." 

And elsewhere, in a beautiful philosophical and poetical spirit, 
declares — 

** And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes." 

According to an old writer, the cultivation of flowers is, of all the 
amusements of mankind, the one to be selected, and approved as 
the most innocent in itself, and the most perfectly devoid of injury 
and annoyance to others. The employment is not only conducive 
to health and peace of mind, but probably more good-will has arisen, 
and friendship been founded, by the intercourse and communica- 
tion connected with this pursuit, than from any other whatsoever. 
The pleasures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist, are harmless and 
pure; a streak, a tint, a shade, becomes his triumph, which, 
though often obtained by chance, are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of days ; an employ, 
which, in its various grades, excludes neither the opulent nor the 
indigent ; and teeming with boundless variety, affords an unceasing 
excitement to emulation, without contention or ill-will. 

Mrs. Barbauld has some pleasing lines to the same effect — 

** Flowers, the sole luxury that nature knew, 
In Eden's pure and guiltless garden grew. 
To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned ; 
The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind ; 
The tougher yew repels invading foes ; 
And the tall pine for future navies grows ; 
But this soft family, to cares unknown, 
Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art. 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart" 

Flowers have a language, natural and conventional ; with the 
former, they announce the passage of seasons and the flight of 
hours ; the latter is best understood in the sunny East. There 
the lover selects his floral messengers, and sends to his mistress a 
graceful compliment, an earnest assurance of constancy, a warning 
or a doubt ; a thousand similes found in their forms and hues. 
With what grace Moore gives utterance to Nourmahal's impatient 
desire for a wreath in " The Feast of Roses " — 
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** Anemones and seas of gold, 
And new-blown lilies of the river, 
Their buds on Camadeva's quiver ; 
The tube-rose, with her silvery light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the Mistress of the Night, 
So like a bride scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's away ; 
Amaranths such as crown the maids, 
That wander through Zamara's shades ; 
And the white moon-flower as it shews 
On Serendit's high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail. 
Scenting her clove trees in the gale ; 
In short all flowrets and all plants, 
From the divine Amrita tree, 
That blesses Heaven's inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality, 
Down to the basil tuft that waves, 
And to the humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead." 

The pedestrian tourist, while wandering over the land in search 
of the picturesque in landscape scenery, or time-hallowed ruins, 
well knows the pleasure derived from the sight of flowers clustering 
round the springs, that as they run — 

"preach 
A natural sermon o'er their pebbly beds," 

near a dusty road ; fringing the little watercourses on some steep 
hill-side, or relieving the cool gloom of wooded alleys. The writer 
of the present article well rememhers his first view of Scotland. 
He had walked through the wildest scenes of Northumherland, 
and after a halt on the fatal field of Chevy Chase, toiled up the 
long ascent of the Carter Fell to the highest summit of the Cheviots. 
From this point the view is most impressive; hill upon hill, 
stretching away for miles, until lost in the hlue and distant moun- 
tains, and covered so thickly with heather and gowans, as to resemhle 
broad-roUing ocean waves of purple and gold. It was a sight, 
once seen, never to be forgotten ; that left no doubt on the mind 
with respect to its influence as a source of poetic inspiration. It 
was no longer difficult to sympathize with Buru*s enthusiasm on 
the subject of heather, or to appreciate the beauty of such lines 
as those by Mrs. Grant :-^ 

" Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 
Adorns the dusky mountain side, 
Not the gay hues of Iris' bow, 

Nor garden's artful varied pride, 
With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer." • ' ' 

And Scott, describing Marmion's prospect from Blackford Hill — 

<' On Ochili mountains fell the rays, 
And as each healthy top they kissed, 
It gleamed a perfect amethyst," 
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Scott is known to have painted from the life : he did not intro- 
duce flowers for mere effect, unless they were to be found in the 
localities he described. The scene on the shores of Loch Katrine 
afforded free scope to his pen — 

<< Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the moontain's child ; 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primroee pale and Tiolet flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrower hower ; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side, 
Embellishments of punishment and pride.'* 

Dreary, indeed, is the land to which nature has denied flowers, 
the aired deserts of the torrid zone are not altogether deprived of 
their presence; and even amid the ice and snow of the polar 
regions, we find them struggling into exist^ice, asserting as it 
were, their right to beautify and adorn, though ever so humbly. 
The fuchsia and clematis grow in abundance in the forests of New 
Zealand ; with the latter, the native girls braid their hair on festive 
occasions. The gorgeousness of flowers in tropical climates is 
scarcely to be imagined by the inhabitants of countries, farther 
from the sun. The rock lily of New South Wales grows to a 
height of thirty feet, crowned by a profusion of brilliant scarlet 
flowers. How diflerent this from the 

" fair lily — faint from weeping, 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping!** 

Or the water lily described by Mrs. Hemans — 

** Oh ! beautiful thou art, 
Thou scripture-like and stately river queen, 
Crowning the depths as with the light serene 

Of a pure heart. 

Bright lily of the wave ! 
Kising in fearless grace with every swell. 
Thou seem'st as if a spirit meekly brave 

Dwelt in thy cell." 

Shelley also has sung of the lily in musical verse. Growing in 
the garden, with the sensitive plant and other flowers, was 

'' naiad like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale. 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen, 
Through their pavilions of tender green.'* 

Hood, who in some of his lyrics so much resembles the moral 
teachings of Herrick, says — 

« The lily is all in white, like a saint. 

And so is no mate for me ; 
And the daisy's cheek is tipped with a blush 

She is of such low degree. 
Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves. 

And the broom's betrothed to the bee ; 
iiut I will plight with the dainty rose. 

For fairest of all is she." 
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And with what a Shakspearian spirit and beauty does he repre- 
sent the fairies supplicating grim Saturn to spare their lives^ urging 
their attention to — 

" The widowed primrose weeping to the mom, 

And sa£fTon crocos, in whose chalice bright, 
A cool libation, hoarded for the noon. 

Is kept ; and she that purifies the light. 

The Tirgin lily, faithful to her white. 
Whereon Eye wept in Eden for her shame. 

And the most dainty rose, Aurora's spright 
Qui every godchild, by wfaaterer name 

Spare us our lives, for we did nurse the same !" 

Of all the poetd^ Keat's appears to be the most imbued with the 

floral feeling ; flowers are so exquisitely blended with his subjects^ 

that it seems like sacrilege to disturb their harmonious proportions 

by the singling out of fragments. " The poetry of earth," he tells 

us, *' is never dead." 

^ I was lighthearted. 
And many pleasures to my vision started ; 
So I straightway begun to pluck a poesy 
Of luxuries bright, milky, soft, and rosy, 
A bush of Mayflowers with the bees about them ; 
And sore no tasteful nook could be without them ! 
And let a lush laburnum oversweep them. 
And let long grass grow round their roots, to keep them 
Moist, cool, and green ; and shade the violets. 
That they may bind the moss in leafy nets." 

Lilies have always been considered as emblematical of purity 
and humility. Ben Johnson says, delicately, of one of his charac- 
ters, that she — 

" looks as lilies do. 
That were this morning blown." 

And a living authoress, Mrs. Robert Browning, writes in one of 

her sonnets, " a thought lay like a flower upon mine heart ;" an 

expression of as much truUi as beauty. In another place she 

introduces to our notice — 

" lilies white prepared, to touch 
The shortest thought, nor soil it much ;" 

and elsewhere sets before us the following '* Lesson from the 

Gorse "— 

^ Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms ! 
Do ye teach us to be glad. 
When no summer can be had. 
Blooming in our inward bosoms ? 
Ye, whom God preserveth still. 
Set as light upon a hill — 
Tokens to the wintry earth, that beauty liveth still !" 

Her lament of the flower spirits on the banishment of Adam 
and Eve from the Garden of Eden, is a most harmonious strain 
of mournful music — 

** We linger, we linger. 
The last of the throng ! 
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Like the tones of a ringer 

Who loves his own song. 
We are spirits aromas 

Of blossom and bloom ; 
We call your tbooghts home, as 

Ye breathe oar perfume ; 
To the amaranth's splendour 

A fire on the slopes ; 
To the lily-bells tender, 

And grey heliotropes !" 

It would be easy to fill a volume with all that poets have written 
conceminff flowers^ the harvest is, in fact, so abundant, as to render 
the task of selection one of some difficulty. Flowers are associated 
with the loftiest and with the humblest names; for the roses to 
decorate a single supper, Cleopatra paid £200. Such was the 
lavishness with which the Romans indulged their taste for flowers 
that sumptuary laws were enacted to restrain it. Verres, when 
governor of Sicily, made the tour of the island reclining on a conch 
of roses, shaded by festoons of choicer flowers. The horticultural 
history of people would, perhaps, form an interesting index to 
their civil and political history. Herbs and the commoner flowers 
would be at first in request ; but with increase of wealth, and ac- 
quisitions of conquest, costly exotics would be cultivated, and natmie 
distorted to suit the freaks of fashion. There is much in the history 
of the past to make us say with the poet — 
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Despise not thou the wild flower ! Small it seems 

And of neglected growth, and its light bells 

Hang carelessly on erery passing gale ; 

Yet it is finely wrought, and colours there 

Might shame the Tynan people ; and it bears 

Marks of a care eternal and divine, 

Duly the dews descend to giye it food: 

The sun revives it drooping, and the showers 

Add to its beauty ; and the airs of Heaven 

Are round it for delight." 



A FEW FAIR AND UNFAIR THINGS AGAINST 

THE FAIR SEX. 

BT AN OLD BACHBLOB. 

The men who flatter women do not know them sufficiently^ and 
the men who only abuse them, do not know them at all. Romances 
generally end with a marriage. And many young girls, when 
they leave school, would wish to go through the romance of life, 
as they do most romances, by beginning at the end. Women 
should rule, but not govern. Scandal with many women b an 
occupation. They pick characters to pieces in the same way that 
they pick nosegays to pieces, because they have got nothing else 
to do. If you want to know the worst fault of a woman, praise 
her highly to her friends. Woman is a most beautiful book, that 
too frequently is condemned for its errata. You can generally 
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tell how popular you are with a lady, hy the length of time she 
keeps you waiting, whilst dressing to receive you. A fan is a most 
handy little instrument for those who have lost the art of hlushing. 
Vows are the bad money, the I O U*s and post obits with which 
the man pays a woman the debts of his heart. If a young lady 
has a purse with two ends, silver in one and gold in the other, she 
is sure to open the gold end first. The only time when women 
talk much amongst one another is when they are waiting for the 
gentlemen after dinner. The eyes of a pretty woman are the 
interpreter of her heart. They translate what her tongue has 
difficulty in expressing. If you wish to close a lady s lips, ask 
her age. Few women keep a diary after their first love. Tell me 
how many ladies* maids a lady has had, and I will tell you her 
temper. A man who has loved madly will laugh at his madness 
as soon as he has got cured of it ; but a woman never laughs on 
such a subject. With her, love is a madness of which she never 
sees the folly. I don't know which is the worst — a man who 
marries for money, or a woman who plays at cards. The signal 
for conversation amongst women is when a pretty girl begins to 
sing. Women will forgive everything in man, except his being a 
bore — everything in a woman, except her being pretty. Female 
forgiveness, illimitable as it appears to be, has, however, its limits. 
A woman will forgive an angry word, or a sneer, or a shrug of the 
shoulders, or a slight elevation of the nose, or a pinch, or a scratch, 
or a hot cup of tea, which she may have received from the hands 
of another woman ; she may even be brought to forgive her being 
prettier, but to her dying day she will never forgive her wearing 
diamonds when she has none herself! Women are like oranges — 
the finest looking are rarely the best. To paint angels, the painters 
have borrowed the likeness of woman — to paint devils, the likeness 
of man. 

VERY CLEVER. 
At Tottenham, lately, a person undertook, for a bet of £5, to lay 
a gun on the ground, throw a potato up, turn head over heels, 
pick up the gun, and hit the potato, once out of ^ve shots, before 
It fell to the ground. He won the bet by the first shot. 



THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. 
The Rev. Sidney Smith, for many years one of the contributors 
to the great English Reviews, thus discourseth on the folly of pride 
in such a creature as man: — "After all, take some quiets sober 
moment of life, and add together the two ideas of pride and of 
man ; behold him, creature of a span high, stalking through infinite 
spAce in all the grandeur of littlenesss. Perched on a speck of 
the universe, every wind of Heaven strikes into his blood the cold- 
ness of death ; his soul floats from his body like melody from the 
string; day and night, as the dust on the wheel, he is rolled along 
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the Heaveos, through a labyrinth of worlds, and all the creations 
of God are flaming above and beneath. Is this a creature to 
make for himself a crown of gloiy, to deny his own Aeth, to mock 
at his fellow, sprung from that dust to which both will soon return P 
Does the proud man not err ? Does he not suffer ? Does he 
not die ? When he reasons, is he never stopped by difficulties P 
When he acts, is he never tempted by pleasure P When he lives, 
is he free from pain P When he dies, can he escape the common 
grave P Pride is not the heritage of man ; hmnility should dwell 
with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and imperfection." 



SENDING ONE TO COVENTRY. 
The best explanation of this expression is that given in the 
Beauties of England and f Vales. The inhabitants of Coventry 
were formerly most decidedly averse from any correspondence with 
the military, quartered within their limits. A female known to 
speak to a man in a scarlet coat, became directly the object of 
town scandal. So rigidly, indeed, did the natives abstain from 
communication with all who bore hb Majesty's military commission, 
that officers were here confined to the interchanges of the mess- 
room ; amd in the mess-room the term of " sending a man to 
Coventr}',** if you wbh to shut him out of society, probably 
originated. 

DAVID HUME, THE HISTORIAN. 

When Hume asked Bishop Home — "Why religious people 
seemed always melancholy ?** the learned prelate replied — " That 
the sight of Mr. Hume would make any Christian melancholy." 
And it was, indeed, a dismal association for those who could not 
but admire his talents, while they mourned for the perverted use 
to which they were sacrificed, as the society of wits and infidels 
which he gathered around him became both numerous and only 
too influential on the morals and principles of society. David 
Hume, after witnessing in the family of the venerable La Roche 
those consolations which the gospel only can impart, confessed 
with a sigh, that '* there were moments when, amidst all the pleasures 
of philosophical discovery and the pride of literary fame, he wished 
that he never had doubted." 

SALAMANDERS. 

I NEVER loved those salamanders that are never well but when 
they are in the fire of contention ; I will rather sufler a thousand 
wrongs than ofler one ; I will sufler a hundred rather than return 
one ; I will sufler many ere I will complain of one, and endeavour 
to right it by contending. I have ever found, that to strive with 
my superior, is furious ; with my equal, doubtful ; with my inferior, 
sordid and base ; with any, full of unquietness. — Bishop Hall. 
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LORD ROCHESTER. 

Lord Roohester records a striking anecdote of his own early 
career — that after having attended an atheistical meeting, where 
he distinguished himself as the principal disputant against God and 
the Holy Scriptures^ while the applauses he had excited were still 
ringing in his ears, his own mind hecame oppressed with an over- 
whelming conviction how fallacious were all the arguments he so 
presumptuously uttered, and he sat down, amidst the plaudits of 
the surrounding audience, exclaiming to himself ''Good God! that 
a man who walKS upright, who sees the wonderful works of God, 
and has the use of his senses and reason, should exert them to 
the defying of his Creator!" 

** My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence routid me — the perpetual work 
Of Thy Creation, finished, yet renew'd 
For eyer. Written on Thy works I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity; 
Oh ! from the sterner aspect of Thy face 
Spare me and mine ; nor let as need the wrath 
Of the mad, unchain'd elements, to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate. 
In these calm shades, Thy milder Majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of Thy works. 
Learn to conform the order of our lives." 



OH! NOTHING IN LIFE CAN SADDEN US! 
To mention only by name the sorrows of an undertaker, will be 
likely to raise a smile on most faces. The mere words suggest a 
solemn stalking parody of grief to the satiric fancy ; but give a fair 
hearing to my woes, and even the veriest mocker may learn to pity 
an undertaker, who has been unfortunate in all his undeitakings. 

My father, a furnisher and performer in the funeral line, used 
to say to me, noticing some boyish levities, that '' I should never 
do for an undertaker.*' But the prediction was wrong ; my parent 
died, and I did for him in the way of business. Having no other 
alternative, I took possession of a very fair stock and business. I 
felt at first aa if plunged into the Black Sea, and when I read my 
name upon the shop door, it threw a crape over my spirits, that I 
did not get rid of for some months. 

Then came the cares of business. The scandalous insinuated 
that the funerals were not so decorously performed as in the time 
of the late undertaker. I therefore discharged my mutes, who 
wen» grown tiiX and jocular, and sought about K>r the lean and lank- 
visaged kind. But these demure rogues cheated and robbed me — 
plucked my feathers, and pruned my scarfs, and I was driven back 
again to my " merry men," whose only fault was making a plea- 
sure of business. 

Soon after this, I made myself prominent in the parish, and 
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obtained a contract for parochial conchology, or shells for the pau- 
pers. But this even, as I may say, broke down on its first trestles. 
Having on my first job to inter a workhouse female, setat 96, and 
wishing to gain the good opinion of the parish, I made the arrange- 
ments with more than usual decency. The company were at the 
door. Placing myself at the head, with my best burial fieice, and 
my slowest solemnity of step, I set forward, and thanks to my 
professional deafness, induced by the constant hammering, I never 
perceived till at the church gates, that the procession had not 
stirred from the door of the house. So good a joke was not lost 
upon my two mutes, who made it an excuse for chuckling on after 
occasions. But to me the consequence was serious. A notion 
arose amongst the poor that I was too proud to walk with their 
remains, and the ferment ran so high, that I was finally compelled 
to give up my contract. 

So much for foot funerals. Now for coach work. The extrava- 
gant charges of the jobbers, at last induced me to set up a hearse 
and mourning coaches of my own, with slick ebony long tail horses 
to match. One of these, the finest of the set, haa been sold to me 
under warranty of being sound and free from vice ; and so he was, 
but the dealer never told me, that he had been a charger at Astley's. 
Accordingly, on his very first performance, in passing through 
Bow — at that time a kind of Fairy Land — he thought proper on 
hearing a showman's trumpet, to dance a cotillon in his feathers. 
There was nothing to be done but to travel on with three to** the 
next stage, where 1 sold the caperer at a heavy loss, and to the 
infinite regret of my merry mourners, with whom this exhibition 
had made him a great favourite. From this period my business 
rapidly declined, till instead of five or six demises, on average, I 
put in only two defuncts and a half per week. In this extremity a 
" black job " was brought to me that promised to make amends 
for the rest. One fine morning, a brace of executors walked into 
the shop, and handing to me the following extract of a will, 
politely requested that I would perform accordingly, and with the 
pleasing addition that I was to be regardless of the expence. The 
document ran thus : — " Item — I will and desire that after death, my 
body be placed in a strong leaden coffin, the same to be afterwards 
enclosed in one of oak, and therein my remains to be conveyed 

handsomely to the village of , in Norfolk, my birthplace, 

there to lie, being duly watched, during one night, in the family 
mansion now unoccupied, and on the morrow to be carried thence 
to church, the coffin being borne by the six oldest resident and 
decayed parishioners, male or female, and for the same they shall 
receive severally the sum of five pounds, to be paid on or before 
the day of interment." It will be believed that I lost no rime in 
preparing the last solid and costly receptacles for the late Lady 
Lambert ; and the usual bulk of the deceased seemed in prospective 
to justify a bill of proportionate magnitude. I was prodigal of 
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the plumes and escutcbeons^ of staves, and scarfs^ and mourning 
coaches ; and finally, raising a whole company of black cavalry, 
we set out by stages, short and sweet, for our destination. I had 
been prudent enough to send a letter 'before me to prepare the 
bearers, and imprudent enough to remit their fees in advance. 
But I had no misgivings. My men enjoyed the excursion, and 
so did I. We ate well, drank well, slept well, and expected to 
be well paid for what was so well done. At the last stage it 
happened, I had rather an intricate reckoning to arrange, by which 
means being detained a full hour behind the cavalcade, I did not 
reach the desired village till the whole party had established them- 
selves at the Dying Dolphin, a fact I first ascertained from 
hearing the merriment of my two mutes in the parlour. Highly 
indignant at this breach of decorum, I rushed in on the offending 
couple, and let ihe undertaking reader conceive my feelings, when 
the following letter was put into my hands, explaining at once, the 
good joke of the two fellows, or rather that of the whole village — 

** Sib— We haye sought out the six oldest of the pauper parishioners of 
this place, namely, as follows — 

Margaret Squires, aged 101, blind and bed-rid. 
Timothj Topping, aged 98, paralytic and bed-rid. 
Darius Watts, aged 95, with loss of both legs. 
Barbara Copp, aged 94, bom without arms. 
Philip Gill, about 81, an idiot. 
Mary Ridges, about 79, afflicted with St Vitus. 

Among whom we have distributed your thirty pounds, according to desire, 
and for which they are very grateful. 

John Gills, 1 overseers" 
Sam Rackstbaw,/"^®"®®"* 

Such were the six bearers who were to carry Lady Lambert to 
the church. To crown all, I rashly listened to the advice of my 
thoughtless mutes, and in an evil hour deposited the body without 
troubling any parishioner, old or young, on the subject. The 
consequence is, the executors demur to my bill, because I have 
not acted up to the letter of my instructions. I have had to stand 
treat for a large party on the road, to sustain all the charges of 
the black cavalry, and besides, minus thirty pounds in charity, 
without even the merit of a charitable intention ! 



THE AFFECTIONS. 

It appears unaccountable that our teachers generally have directed 
their mstructions to the head, with very little attention to the 
heart. From Aristotle down to Locke, books without number have 
been composed for cultivating and improving the understanding ; 
but few, in proportion, for cultivating and improving the affections. 



Woman's silence, although it is less frequent, signifies more 
than man's. 
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A DAY DREAM OF YOUTH. 

Had I wherewith to brave the scowls of want, 

Without the useless luxuries of life, 
No petty friend should e'er my footsteps haunt. 

To stir the angry passions into strife. 

Then would I bid the busy world adieu, 
To pass my days in some romantic nook. 

Far, far remored — save from a chosen few. 

On whom with friendship's kindly eye I'd look. 

There, bless'd with peace and shunn'd by gnawing care, 
The years should spring, and in their course decay ; 

There, free from all the horrors of despair, 
In happiness my life should glide away. 

No anxious pains should ere disturb my rest 
For precious cargoes on the treacherous sea; 

No jealous spite should rage within my breast, 
At others placed by fortune ower me. * 

Labour should come array'd in pleasing toil. 
To greet his fresh and rosy mistress health ; 

And he with plenty should divide the soil. 
But vanish at the sight of rising wealth. 

The little birds when summer eves are long, 
Should cheer me with their liquid melody ; 

When winter rudely banishes their song. 
They should be pensioned on my charity. 

Remote from all the schemes of plotting men. 
Rumour would penetrate my still retreat ; 

And having echoed back her news again, 
Might plan some other journey of deceit. 

When pelting storms upon the earth descend, 
When awful thunders roll with ceaseless din, 

The houseless wanderer might well depend, 
On taking shelter to be welcomed in. 

A dear companion should complete my bliss, 

Lovely in form, in disposition mild ; 
Simplicity, in smiles should point to this — 

Her matohless unaffected, favourite child. 

Thus would I live in some fair tranquil spot. 
Where nature has displayed her choicest store, 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
On that vast treasure — ^ne'er to wish for more. 



BUSINESS AND LEARNING. 

If any man mahitainetb that learning takes up too much time, 
which might otherwise be better employed, I answer, that no man 
can be so straitened and oppressed with business, and an acdve 
course of life, but may have many vacant times of leisure, while 
he expects the returns and tides of business, except he be either 
of a very dull temper, and no dispatch, or ambitious (little to his 
credit or reputation) to meddle and engage himself in emplo3rment 
of all natures and matters above his reach. It remaineth, there- 
fore, to be inquired, in what matter, and how those spaces and 
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times of leisure should be filled up and spent ; whether in plea- 
sures or study, sensuality or contemplation ; as was well answered 
by Demosthenes to iBschines, a man given to pleasure, when he 
told him, by way of reproach, that his orations did smell of the 
lamp. " Indeed," said Demosthenes, " there is a great differ- 
ence between the things that you and I do by lamp-light." Where- 
fore, let no man fear lest learning should expulse business ; nay, 
rather, it will keep and defend the possessions of the mind against 
all idleness and pleasure, which otherwise, at unawares, may enter 
to the prejudice both of business and learning. — Bacon. 



THE TRUE ELIXIR VlTiE. 

Joy is one of the greatest panaceas of life. No joy is more health- 
ful, or better calculated to prolong life, than that which is to be 
found in domestic happiness, in company with cheerful and good 
men, and in contemplatmg with delight tne beauties of nature. A 
day spent in the country, under a serene sky, amidst a circle of 
agreeable friends, is certainly a more positive means of prolonging 
life than all the vital elixirs in the world. Laughter, that external 
expression of joy, must not be here omitted. It is the most salu- 
tary of all the bodily movements ; for it agitates both the body 
and the soul at the same time ; promotes digestion, circulation, 
and perspiration, and enlivens the vital power in every organ. 



PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The general principles by which men are actuated, who bequeath 
fortunes to public charities, are fear and vanity, more than bene- 
volence, or the love of doing good, which will appear from the 
following considerations. First — If a man were possessed of real 
benevolence^ and had, as he must then have, a delight in doing 
good, he would no more defer the enjoyment of this satisfaction 
to his death-bed, than the ambitious, the luxmious, or the vain, 
would wait till that period for the gratification of their several 
passions. Secondly — If the legacy be, as it often is, the first 
charitable donation of any consequence, it is scarcely possible to 
arise from benevolence ; for he who hath no compassion for the 
distresses of his neighbours whom he hath seen, how should he 
have any pity for the wants of posterity ? Thirdly — If the legacy 
be, as is likewise very common, to the injury of his family, or to 
the disappointment of his own friends and relations, most in want, 
this is a certain proof that his motive is not benevolence ; for he 
who loves not his own friends and relations, most certainly loves 
no other person. Lastly — If a man hath lived any time in the 
world, be must observe such horrid and notorious abuses of all 
public charity, that be must be convinced (with a very few excep- 
tions) that he will do no manner of good by contributing to them. 
— Fielding, 
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LORD BACON ON IMPROVEMENT. 
Lord Bacon remarks — ** Of the two great impedimeots to im* 
proveroent^ one is the love of novelty ; '* yet the grand theme in which 
all others ought to centre, is the life and death of our blessed Lord. 
Like a skilful painter, all who treat on the great subject of Christi- 
anity, should so arrange the subordinate parts, as to give due promi- 
nence and effect to the principal figure. Christ Jesus is the soul of all 
religion, while sin, which He came to conquer for us, and salvation, 
which he came to obtain for us, are the two great subjects of the 
Bible ; and this we see most peculiarly exemplified in every book 
of the New Testament written by so many various hands, yet all 
blended, like the seven tints of the rainbow, into one beautiful and 
perfect harmonious whole, to display for our adoring contemplation, 
the character and offices of Jesus Christ, our divine Lord and 
Saviour. 

** Say, heayenly powers, where shall we find such lore ? 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man's mortal crime, and jast, the nnjost to save? 
Dwells in all heaven chanty so dear? 
He ask'd, but all the heavenly choir stood mate. 
And silence was in heaven : on man^s behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appeared, 
Mach less that darst apon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture and ransom set 
And now without redemption, all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 
In whom the fulness dwells of love divine. 
His dearest meditation thus renewed, 
* Father, thy word is past, man shall find grace !'" 

GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE. 
Gratitude is a virtue disposing the mind to an inward sense and 
an outward acknowledgment of a benefit received, together with a 
readiness to return the same, or the like, as occasions of the doer 
of it shall require, and the abilities of the receiver extend to. 
Ingratitude is an insensibility of kindness received, without any 
endeavour either to acknowleage or repay them. Ingratitude sits 
on its throne, with Pride at its right hand, and Cruelty at its left 
— worthy supporters of such a state. You may rest upon this as 
an unfailing truth — that there neither is, nor ever was, any person 
remarkably ungrateful, who was not also insufferably proud ; nor 
any one proud, who was not equally ungrateful. Ingratitude over- 
looks all kindnesses ; and this is because pride makes it carry its 
head so high. Ingratitude is too base to return a kindness, and 
too proud to regard it ; much like the tops of mountains, barren, 
indeed, but yet lofty ; they produce nothing, they feed nobody, 
they clothe nobody, yet are high and stately, and look down upon 
all the world about them. It was ingratitude which put the 
poniard into Brutus's hand, but it was want of compassion which 
thrust it into Caesar's heart. 
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REVERENCE FOR TRUTH. 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is very remarkahle in the 
case of Euripides. This great tragic poet, though famous for the 
morality of his plays, had introduced a person, who heing reminded 
of an oath he had taken, replied — " I swore with my mouthy but 
not with my heart.'* The impiety of this sentiment set the audience 
in an uproar, made Socrates (though an intimate friend of the 
poet) go out of the theatre with indignation, and gave so great 
offence, that Euripides was publicly accused, and brought upon 
his trial, as one who had suggested an evasion of what they thought 
the most holy and indissoluble bond of human society. So jealous 
were these virtuous heathens of even the smallest hint that might 
open a way to perjury. — Addison, 

AN ODE FROM ANACREON. 

In roses Cupid peeping 

Disturbed a bee a sleeping, 

Nor cry'd it ere it stung him, 

The smart so sorely wrung him ; 

His precious tears he wasted. 

And straight to Yenus hasted. 

'* I'm kill'd ! Oh I mother, (crying) 

I'm kill'd, I'm just a dying. 

No chance was e^er sadder, 

A little winged adder, 

A bee by peasants named, 

My finger has inflamed." 

" If for a bee to sting thee," 

Quoth she, ** such trouble bring thee, 

Think, Cupid, how confounded 

Are they whom thou hast wounded." 



PHILOSOPHY OF MESMERISM. 
It is related, as astonishing, that there are some clairvoyants who 
can see right through anybody ; but that is not so very strange. 
The wonder is, that there should be anybody who cannot see 
through the clairvoyant. 

Friendship consists properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
strife in alternate acts of kindness. But he who does a kindness 
to an ungrateful person, sets his seal to a flint, and sows his seed 
upon the sand; upon the former he makes no impression, and 
from the latter he finds no production. 

Swift having dined with a rich miser, pronounced the following 

grace after dinner: — 

** Thanks for this miracle, it is no less, 
Than finding manna in the wilderness, 
In midst of famine we hare found relief. 
And seen the wonders of a chine of beef; 
Chimneys have smok*d that never smok'd before ; 
And we have din'd where we shall dine no more." 



k. 
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HAPPINESS. 

The idea has been transmitted from generation to generation^ that 
happiness is one large and beautiful precious stone^ a single gem 
so rare^ that all search after it is vain ; all effort for it hopeless. 
It is not so. Each taken a part and viewed singly may be of little 
value, but when all are grouped together, and judicioudy combined 
and set, they form a pleasing and graceful whole — a costly jewel. 
Trample not underfoot, then, the little pleasures which a gracious 
Providence scatters in the daily path, and which, in eager search 
after some great exciting joy, we are apt to overlook. 



WONDER UPON WONDERS. 

I saw a fishpond all on fire, 

I saw a house bow to a squire, 

I saw a parson tweWe feet high, 

I saw a cottage near the sky, 

] saw a balloon made of lead, 

I saw a coffin drop down dead, 

I saw a sparrow run a race, 

I saw two horses making lace, 

I saw a girl just like a cat, 

I saw a kitten wear a hat, 

I saw a man who saw these too, 

And says, tho' strange, they all are true. 



TOLERATION. 

A RELIGION which admits not of toleration cannot be safely 
tolerated, if there is any chance of its obtaining a political ascen- 
dency. Toleration has been suspected of indifference to religion 
itself, but with sound minds it is only an indifference to the 
logomachie of theology, ** things " not of God, but of man^ that 
have perished, and that are perishing around us. 



REAL PRIZE BEEF. 

The biggest joint given to the poorest and the best deserving of 
your neighbours. 

If a man reap whatever he soweth, what a harvest of coats and 
breeches the tailors will have one of these days. 

A GENTLEMAN haviug been jilted by his lady-love revenges 
himself by serenading her every night with a trombone. 

That charity is bad which takes from independence its proper 
pride, from mendicity its salutary shame. 

Men are made to be eternally shaken about, but women are 
flowers, and lose their beautiful colours in the noise and tumult 
of life. 

Let every one protect himself from a sullen egotistical spirit, 
for there can be none worse. 
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PRUDES AND COQUETTES. 
What a different effect does the same cause produce ! That 
universal desire of pleasing the opposite wx, which exists among 
young females, makes one a Prude and another a Coquette, hoth 
by different means, hoping to arrive at the same end ; the one by 
a graceful vivacity-*-<the other by an interesting diffidence : the one 
by ostentatiously parading her charms — the other by ostentatiously 
veiling them. This is ridiculous enough when something attractive 
really exists, but it becomes exquisitely so when there is absolutely 
nothing worth parading, and nothing worth veiling. A Coquette 
a^nd a Prude commence their existence at the age of fifteen, and if 
not married, pass into another state of being at about thirty, or a 
little more, according to temperament. The whole interior has 
been employed in one continual attack on that wayward creature, 
man ; the Coquette, like a bold sportsman, aiming at all she con- 
siders worth powder and shot ; the Prude like a weary fowler, 
spreading a snare to entrap the wandering. But after a time, hope 
is generdly abandoned, and wonderful to behold is the change ! 
The Coquette throws away her weapon and retires, with the most 
bitter resignation to meditate on the folly of her former pursuits — 
whilst the Prude in despair of nobler game, is fain to put up with 
any miserable hedgesparrow she may find in her net. In short, 
to drop all metaphor, there is but one established course to pursue — 
the Coquette turns religionist, und the Prude marries the best lover 
left. It is highly amusing to watch, in a ball room, the manoeuvres 
of these two fair enemies of man. The Coquette is all animation 
— her heart fluttering with the imagined conquest of her partner in 
the quadrille, who (very possibly] may never think of her till he 
sees her again, and who very probably thinks more of himself than 
of her at any time. On the other hand, the Prude looks icy winter 
at a man who asks if she has seen the last new opera, seemd 
astonished at his daring to hand her a glass of lemonade, and in 
fact, upon all occasions performs the part of the " Cruel Beauty, ' 
the gentleman being supposed to enact the " Despairing Lover. 
But how unavailing are, often, all these efforts! The ma)e 
creatures seem endowed with an instinctive abUity to escape the 
most desperate attempts and the most deeply laid plans. ** Men 
are all brutes," it hath been comprehensively remarked ; and in 
good truth, the expression may be allowed to a woman, who per- 
ceives, with indignation, that the meritorious endeavours of those, 
who studied fascination as a science, are frequently defeated by 
some perversa girl, who protests against their practises, laughs at 
their labourious attempts, and pleases merely because she can t help 
it. This is a crime against the initiated of the highest order, and 
it has often surprised me that some well-organized plan of operations 
has not been projected, where all would be compelled to regularly 
enter themselves, according to taste, in either of the two branches 
which constitute the system, and those, who refused would, on all 
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occasions, be discouraged and placed without the pale of commuDion. 
The principal reason, I apprehend, why the ladies ha?e not en- 
deavoured to carry out something of the sort is, the jealously that 
prevails between the two great parties into which they are divided. 
A Prude cannot for her life, speak well of a Coquette ; nor has the 
Coquette a good word for a Prude. Their ill-feeling towards each 
other, is greater than towards the daring radical, who laughs at 
them both ; and whilst they should be gtuurding against the common 
enemy, they would be quarrelling amongst themselves. 

Another reason is, their conviction of the truth contained within 
the before-mentioned maxim, namely, that ** men are all brutes." 
Manage as cleverly as they might, and dreadful as might be the 
penalties for disclosure, the existence of such a formidable union 
could never be kept from the knowledge of the men, who, with their 
natural obstinancy and dread of being outwitted, would immediately 
support the cause of the malcontents, exhibit a naked coldness to 
the allied members, and at last, by these means, succeed in breaking 
up the coalition. Thus would matters come again to their present 
state, and the dissenters, from the doctrine, would act with perfect 
impunity. But, though it would be so difficult for the two great 
parties to combine against their opponents, yet the same reasons do 
not prevent the opponents from combining against the two great 
parties, and endeavouring to set up their theory as the universal 
creed. As the basis of the present system, is falsehood, inducing 
the practice of deceit, let those, who agree not with it, base their 
system on sincerity, and make the practice of truth their chief 
study. It would be charming to see the race of Prudes and 
Coquettes supplanted by a confederation of spirited and sensible 
girls, whose avowed determination was, as regards the other sex, to 
afiect neither more uor less than they actually felt. I predict that 
their success would be immense, and that they would aemonstrate 
by the number of their conquests, the superiority of their system 
over that of their rivals. Besides, such a good example would have a 
very beneficial effect on the " brutes of men," and tend marvellously 
to polish their manners. If sincerity influenced the one sex, it 
must soon influence the other, and the present cunning and warlike 
mode of conducting matters would give place to one more rational 
and agreeable. The two great classes of deceivers and believers, 
who now include nearly all of both sexes, would ihen diminish 
rapidly, and truth would, to some extent, exist between man and 
woman. When this great reformation takes place, I hope and 
suggest that the disciples of the new movement may wear some 
distinguishing mark (such as a peculiar comb, or flower in the 
hair,) by which all men of sense may know them from the Prudes 
and Coquettes who will surround them. The creed should be 
called sinceritarianism, and the professors known as sinr^ritarians. 
A committee, chosen from the general body, must be formed, to 
examine into charges of insincerity, which may be brought by either 
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sex against members ; and if proved, the culprit should be deprived 
of her symbol of sisterhood^ and branded^ with the ignominious 
name of a Prude or Coquette^ as the case may be, until, by 
repentance and amendment, she shall have proved her right to 
enjoy again the honourable title of a sincentarian. There are 
many scattered believers and practisers of this doctrine, but hitherto, 
the prejudices among women in favour of either Prudery or Coquet- 
tery have been too strong to allow the few advocates of the new 
movement to form themselves into a distinct and organized associa- 
tion. The time, however, is perhaps not far distant when they will 
be able to do so ; and in the meantime, drink in this cup of coffee — 
to the speedy advent of sinceritarianism. 

LINES, 

WBITTBV BT A NOBLBMAN, OV HIS FLIGHT WITH HIS BOMAHTIO, BUT 
OUILTT COMPAHIOK, IV OBABLBB THB 8BCOND*8 BBIOK. 

With joy we leave thee, 
False world and do forgiye 
All thy false treachery, 
For now well happy live. 
We'll tell our bowers, 
And there spend our hours ; 
Happy there we'll be, 
We no strife's can see; 
No quarrelling for crowns, 
Nor fear the great one's fh)wns ; 
Nor slavery of state. 
Nor changes in our fiEtte. 
From plots this place is tree. 
There well ever be j 
Well sit and bless our stars, 
That from the noise of wars 
Did this glorious place give 
(Or did us Toddington ^ve) 
That thus we' happy live. 



COURTSHIP OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
The following extract from tbe life of the wife of the Conqueror, 
is exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the ^nanners of a semi- 
civilized age and nation :— ''After some years' delay, William appears 
to have become desperate ; and, if we may trust to the evidence of 
the Chronicle of Ingerhe, in the year 1047 way-laid Matilda in 
the streets of Bruges, as she was returning from mass, seized her, 
rolled her in the dirt, spoiled her rich array, and, not content with 
these outrages, struck her repeatedly, and rode off at full speed. 
This Teutonic method of courtship, according to our author, brought 
the affair to a crisis ; for Matilda, either convinced of the strength 
of William's passion, by the violence of his behaviour, or afraid of 
encountering a second beating, consented to becpme his wife. How 
he ever presumed to enter her presence again, after such a series of 
enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are at a loss to imagine." 
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BLEEDING. 

An Italian was on his death-bed ; presently comes in a man whom 
he had aggrieved « and« although told he was in a dying state, re- 
solved in the Italian way, to do the business with his own hands. 
He enters the chamber, gives the sick man a desperate stab, and 
so departs. By the flux of blood that issued from the wound (for 
it seemed he required bleeding) he quite recovered. His foe was 
his physician, who would not let him die, as die he would without 
this course of bleeding. Sir Edmund King bled King Charles 
the Second for apoplexy, putting the rigour of the law at defiance, 
in case of failure or success. He succeeded, and £1000 reward 
yras ordered to him, but he was never paid. 



RELICS OF THE DEAD. 

She was not fair nor young ; at erentide 
There was no Mend to sorrow by her side ; 
The time of sickness had been long and dread, 
For strangers tended, wishing she were dead. 
She pined for heaven, and yet feared to die — 
To die — to penetrate that mystery ! 

How often in the long and quiet night, 
When the dim taper shed a flickering Ught, 
And the old watch within its weU-worn case 
Loudly proclaimed time speeding on apace, 
She fixed her eyes upon a casket near, 
WMle down her pal'd cheek stole a tear 1 

She knew that careless hands aside would cast 
The dear memorials of a cherished past ; 
The rifled casket's inmost hoards survey. 
And with cold words and idle laugh display 
Some withered flowers and a braid of hair — 
Those priceless treasures she had garnered there. 

The glittering baubles, and the chain of gold, 
These would be cared for, and their value told ; 
But for the token oft bedewed with tears 
Throughout the silent memory of years — 
Oh ! for the strength of hand and nerve of heart 
To rear their funeral pyre ere life depart ! 

It might not be — ^for with the morning hours 
Again she gazed upon those fSaded flowers. 
The shadows of the past around her feU 
With agonized and yet entrancing spell; 
To sever that last link no power was given — 
Doth human weakness pity find in heaven ? 

She was not fair nor young -^ at eventide 

None placed those worshipped relics by her aide. 

Within the confine bed where she reposed 

In white habiliments — her eyelids closed : 

Looking so weary, e'en the stranger said — 

''Poor thing! she resteth — peace be with the dsad I' 
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A WEDDING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

On the 7th of June, 1750, was married at Rothbury, Mr. William 
DonkiD, a considerable fanner, of Tosson, in the county of Nor-< 
thumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentle- 
woman, of the same place. The entertainments on this occasion 
were very grand, there being provided no less than one hundred 
and twenty quarters of lamb, forty quarters of veal, twenty quarters 
of mutton, a large quantity of beef, twelve hams, with a suitable 
number of chickens, which was concluded with eight half ankers of 
brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of cider, and a great many 
gallons of wine. The company consisted of five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, who were diverted with the music of twenty-five 
fiddlers and pipers ; and the evening was spent with the utmost 
unanimity. 

HOUSEHOLD DEFINITION. 

Home — the place where children have their own way, and married 
men resort when they have nowhere else to ke^ themselves. 
Wife — the woman who is expected to purchase without means, 
and sew on buttons before they come off. Babt— ^the thing on 
account of which its mother should never go to the theatre, con- 
sequently need never have a new hat. Dinnebt— the meal which 
is expected to be in exact readiness whenever the master of the 
house happens to be at home to eat it— whether at twelve or half- 
past three. Washing-day — the time when a woman can throw 
a broom at a thievish dog, or say, " I wont," without being thought 
cross. 

CAUTION AGAINST COLDS. 
This is a dangerous period of the year for colds, people should 
be careful. Mrs. Partington says — '' she has got a romantic affec- 
tion in her shoulders, the neurolegy in the head, and the embargo 
in the jugular vein ; all from the opening of the window to throw 
a bottle at a couple of belligerent cats on the shed." 



An old liquor drinker, who had been patronizing one drinking- 
house for the last eight years, gave this as his reason for joining 
the Sans of Temperemce, in the presence of several persons. 
** There," said he, pointing to the saloon, '' is a drinkin* establish- 
ment, that I have been tr3ring to drink out these eight years, and 
finding I cannot, have determined to withdraw from the field and 
try Lake Michigan." 

Shakbpeare was wont to say, that he never blotted out a line 
in his life: said Ben Johnson, ''I wish he had blotted out a 
thousand." 

An officer maintained, in the presence of Bir Sydney Smith, 
that be could not assault a particular post because it wasunattadc- 
able. *' Sir," said the gallant chiefs '' that word is not English." 
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A GOOD HAND OF CARDS FOR A HAPPY COUPLE. 
Lots of hearts^ a sprinkling of diamonds, no clubs, and one spade, 
last card of all between the partners. 

TRAVELLING EXTRAORDINARY. 
On Christmas day, an Alderman of the City of London, having 
eaten his beef at Clapham, walks, in less than five minutes time, 
into Turkey ! 

DECEMBER. 

See, winter comes, to rale the Taried year, 
Sollen and sad, with all his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. 

The changes which take place in the face of nature during this 
month, are little more than so many advances in the progress 
towards universal gloom and desolation. 

No mark of regetable life is seen. 

No bird to bird repeats his tuuefol call, 

Save the dark leares of some rode evergreen. 

Save the lone redbreast on the moss-grown wall. 

The day now rapidly decreases ; the weather becomes foul and 
cold ; and as Skakspeare expresses it — 

The rain and wind beat dark December. 

The festival of Christmas occurs very seasonably to cheer the 
comfortless period of the year. Great preparations are made for 
it in the country. Thus the old year steals away scarcely marked, 
and unlamented ; and a new one begins with lengthening days and 
brighter skies, inspiring fresh hopes and pleasing expectations. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appears ! a simple train. 
Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they stiU succeed, they ravish still. 



Wb learn from Herodotus, that in his days, it was customary 
with the Egyptians, whenever a cat died, for the whole household* 
at once to go into mourning, and this, although the lamented 
disease might have been the result of old age, or other causes 
purely natural. In the case of a cat's death, however, the eye- 
brows only were required to be shaved off; but when a dog, a beast 
of more distinguished reputation, departed this life, every inmate 
of the house was expected to shave his head and whole body too. 

The triumphs of truth are the most glorious, chiefly, because 
they are the roost bloodless of all victories, deriving their highest 
lustre from the number of saved, not of the slain. 



^ 
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AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 

He is a dangerous man to be trifled with, the grand hickory stick 
he twirls in his broad hand would be enough, with his dare-devil 
look, to frighten most persons, but when we state that in the depth 
of his pocket of the remarkable check-coat that he wears, he con- 
ceals one of the most beautiful " persuaders" ever manufactured 
by Colt, we arc satisfied he will be a terror to all evil-doers. We 
should also state, that generally he is occupied doing out-door 
business, but that on every Saturday, until one o'clock, p.m., he 
is always at the office, perfectly ready and willing to give any and 
every satisfaction for the article he publishes. 

SELF-POSSESSION AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 

A THIEF surprised in the act of robbing a bank, is asked — ** What 
he is about ?* and answers — ** Only taking notes!" 



RUMOUR OF WAR. 
A RESPECTED civic functionary, whose residence is not a hundred 
miles from Oswestry, was communicating to a friend at the Oak 
Inn, Welshpool, the other day, that there was a rumour of a war 
with France; when a gentletnan, who accidentally heard the 
remark, enquired " upon what ground ?" To which his worship 
replied, "he really did not know, but hoped not on British ground" 



llOUTINE EDUCATION. 

A GENTLEMAN whilo attending an examination of a school, where 
every question was answered with the greatest promptness, put 
some questions to the pupils, which were not exactly the same as 
found in the book. After numerous ready answers to their teacher 
on the subject of geography, he asked one of the pupils where 
Turkey was. She answered, rather hesitatingly, " In the yard with 
the other poultry." 

THE BATHOS. 

It is a most interesting '* sight to see" a young lad^ with her eyes 
like a gazelle, lips like rubies, teeth of pearly whiteness, cheeks 
that have stolen the deep carnation of the deathless rose, and her 
mouth stuffed full of gingerbread, isn't it P 

Pompous fools may be compared to alembics, for in their 
slowness of speech, and dullness of apprehension, they give you, 
drop by drop, an extract of the simples they contain. 

The fashionable hours of the times were neatly censured by 
Mr. Pitt. On being asked by the Duchess of Gordon to dine 
with her at ten, the Premier replied, " I must decline the honour, 
for I am engaged to sup with the Bishop of Lincoln at nine" 
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ANIMALS. 
It is a gpreat mistake to suppose that all apimals feel physical 
suffering in the same degree. The more delicate the nenrous 
system, the more sensitive is the hrain^ and, therefore, the brain 
being the seat of pain, the more intense is bodily soffsring. 



ALONE. 

'Twas midnight and he sat aione— 

The husband of the dead ; 
That day the dark dost had been thrown 

Upon her buried bead. 
Her orphan'd children round her slept, 

But in their sleep would moan: 
Then fell the first tear he had wept — 

He felt he was alone. 

The world was ftill of life and lig^t, 

But, ah ! no more for him ! 
His little word once warm and bright — 

It now 'Was cold and dim. 
Where was her sweet and kindly fiiee ? 

Where was her cardial tone ? 
He gazed around his dwelling-place. 

And felt he was alone ! 



The wifely lore— maternal 

The self-denying seal — 
The smile of hope that chased despair, 

And promised future weal : 
The clean bright hearth — ^nice table spread- 

The charm o'er all things thrown — 
The sweetness in whatever she said-^ 

AU gone— 'he was alone ! 

He looked into his cold wild heart, 

AU sad and nnresigned ; 
He asked how he had done his part 

To one so true, so kind ? 
Each error passed he tried to track. 

In torture would atone— 
Would give his life to bring her's back — 

In Yain— he was alone ! 

He slept at last ; but when he dreamed 

(Perchance her spirit woke) 
A soft light o'er her pillow gleamed, 

A Toice in music spoke — 
Forgot, forgiven all neglect — 

Thy love recalled alone ; 
The babes I leave ; oh, love, protect ! 

I still am all thy own ! 



It was one of Sir Joshua Reynold's favourite maxims, " That 
all the gestures of children are graceful, and that the reign of dia- 
tortion, and unnatural attitude commences with the introduction of 
the dancing master." 
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AN AWKWARD TASTE. 

A LADY was expressing her great fondness for sucking pig, when 
an Irish gentleman exclaimed — " Faiths if you'd have said you 
were fond of sucking lolly pops, I'd ha' thought nothing of it, but 
sucking pigSj is the quarest taste I ever heard of." 



SIR ASTLEY COOPER'S FIRST MARRIAGE. 

Sir Astley's first marriage was odd and accidental. While 
rolling into the city, one day, his carriage got locked with that of 
another gentleman, on Ludgate Hill. The coachmen interchanged 
civilities in the customary style, but their masters conducted them- 
selves with exemplary patience. '' Steady, steady, John ! don't 
swear so much," said one of the gentlemen, couped up. '' I think 
I know that voice," observed Sir Astley — ''a aint your name 
Jones ?" " Yes," said the other ; " and your's Cooper." " Ah !" 
'* I thought so," continued the surgeon, *' and what's become of 
our old flumes, the Misses Cocks ?" " I am married to one of 
them, and the other's waiting for you." " The deuce she is !" was 
the rejoinder, and Sir Astley lost no time driving to see his old 
chere amie, whom he married in less than a month, and received 
with her a fortune of £30,000. The lady was the daughter of a 
wealthy apothecary in the borough. 



RAPIDITY OF TIME. 
Man passes away like the flowers which blossom in the morning, 
and which at night are already withered and trampled under foot. 
The generations of men glide along like the waves of a rapid 
stream, nothing can withstand time, which hurries along with it 
whatever seems most stedfast« Thyself, O my son, ( wrote Fenelon ) 
my dear son, thyself, who now onjoyest a youth so brisk and full 
of pleasure, remember that this fair age is but a flower, which will 
be dried up almost as soon as opened ; thou wilt see thyself change 
imperceptibly ; the sportive graces, the soft pleasures which attend 
thee, strengdb, health, and joy, will vanish like a bright dream ; 
nothing of these will remain for thee but a sad remembrance ; old 
age, which is faint, and averse to pleasure, will come and wrinkle 
thy face, bind thy body, debilitate thy limbs, dry up within thine 
heart the very springs of joy, make thee disgusted with the present, 
afraid of the future, and render thee insensible to aught else 
besides pain. To thee this time appears distant ; alas ! thou art 
mistaken, my son ; it hurries on, lo ! it is coming ; that which 
advances so rapidly, cannot be far off; and the present which 
rushes by, is already gone, since it perishes while we are speaking, 
and can never come back. 

A FALSE friend is like a shadow on a dial, it appears in clear 
weather, but vanishes as soon as it is cloudy. 

« 
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LEARNING IRISH. 
Mr. Joseph Hume is now learning Iriih, by way of completing 
the measure of his accomplishments ; and we may state, in proof 
of his proficiency^ that the other evening, he presented a petition 
in the House of Commons, which he stated was ngned *' by every 
medical man residing in Uie county of Kilkenny, except three^ 
who didn't live there !'* 

THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the traveller slakes his thirst 
at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and 
wealthiest of monarchs^ with cedar, ana the gold, and ivory, and 
even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the viable glory 
of the Deity himself, are gone ; but Solomon s reservoirs are as 
perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture, of the Holy City, 
not one stone is left upon another, but the Pool of Bethsaida com- 
mands the pilgrim's reverence, at the present day. The columns 
of Persepolis are mouldering into dust ; but its cistern and aque- 
ducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house of 
Nero is a mass of ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still poars into 
Home its limpid stream. The Temple of the Sun, at Tadmore, 
in the wilderness, has fallen, but its fountain sparkles in its rays, 
as when thousands of worshippers thronged its lofty colonnadles. 
It may be that I^ondon will share the fate of Babylon, and nothing 
be left, to mark it, save mounds of crumbling brickwork. The 
Thames will continue to flow as it does now. And if any work of 
art should rise over the deep ocean, time we may well believe, that 
it will be neither a palace nor a temple, but some vast aqueduct or 
reservoir; and if any name should flash through the mist of anti- 

Suity, it would probably be that of the man, who in his day, sought 
le happiness of his fellow men, rather than ^lory, and linked his 
memory to some great work of national utility or benevolence. 
This is the true gloxy which outlives all others, and shines with 
undying lustre from generation to generation, imparting to worics 
some of its own immortality, and in some degree rescuing them 
from the ruin which overtakes the ordinary monument of historical 
tradition or mere magnificence. 

A WARRANTED LIBERTY. 

A GENTLEMAN was, thc Other day, looking attentively at some 
amusing caricatures, in the window of a print-shop, when on a 
sudden, he felt some one at his pocket. As there was only one 
person standing near him, he instantly turned round upon him, 
and looking him full in the face, said — " Your hand, sir, was In 
my pocket." "Was it, sir ?" the other calmly replied, " I really 
beg your pardon, if it was; but the weather is so very cold, * one 
is gfad to put ones hand anywhere,* " 
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PROVOKING. 
C. Bannister employed his tailor to make him a pair of small- 
clothes^ and sent him an old pair as a pattern. When the new 
ones came home, Charles complained that there was no foh. " I 
didn't think you wanted one," said Snip, ''since I found the dupli- 
cate of your watch, in your old pocket." 

LIGHTNING. 

'' I AM, indeed, very much afraid of lightning," murmured a pretty 
girl, during a storm. *' And well you may," sighed the despairing 
lover, ** when your heart is made of steel." 

PRIDE Of ANCESTRY. 
Doctor Mounset, by way of ridiculing family pride, used to 
confess, that the first of his ancestors, of any note, was a baker 
and dealer in hops, a trade which enabled him, with some difficulty 
to support his family. To procure a present sum, this ancestor 
had robbed his feather beds, of their contents, and supplied their 
deficiency with unsaleable hops. In a few years, a severe blight 
universallv prevailing, hops became more scarce, and of course 
enormously dear : the hoarded treasure was ripped out, and a good 
sum procured for hops, which in a plentiful season, were of no 
value; ''and thus," tne doctor used to add, "our flBunily happed 
from obscurity." 

A REFINED DISTINCTION. 
QuiN said that Mossop, the player, adapted his diet to his duties^ 
If at night he had to play tne part of a tyrant, he dined upon 
pork nearly raw; while the character of a lover, required the 
milder repast of boiled tripe or a knuckle of veal, 

ANECDOTE. 

Voltaire, having read Rousseau's Eulogy of the Savage State, 
with dry irony remarked, " that it was so seductively written, it 
really tempted a man to walk on all fours." 



CAVALRY AGAINST INFANTRY. 
Taylor, in his Records, relates the following anecdote of Moun- 
sey : — " The doctor told me that he was once in company with 
another physician and an eminent farrier. The physician stated 
that among the difficulties of his profession, was that of discovering 
the maladies of children, because thev could not explain the 
symptoms of their disorder." " Well, said the farrier, " your 
difficulties are not greater than mine ; for my patients, the horses, 
are equally unable to explain their complaints. * " Ah !" rejoined 
the physician, " my brother, the doctor, must conquer me, as he 
has brought his cavalry against my infantry." 
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DEAD AND NOT DEAD. 
Doctor Radcliffe being called upon to visit a sick oian^ asked 
him^ as he entered the room, " how be did ?" " Ob ! doctor^" 
replied the man, in a plaintive tone, " I am dead /" The doctor 
immediately left the room, and reported in the neighbourhood, 
that the man was dead. The report was at first believed and 
circulated, but as soon as the mistake was discovered, the doctor 
was asked, *' why be had propagated a falsehood P" He replied, 
" I did it on the best authority ; for I had it from the man's own 
month." 

A BLACKGUARD. 
If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let your lawyer 
manage it, rather than yourself. No man sweeps his own chimney, 
but employs a chimney sweeper, who has no objection to dirty 
work, because it b his trade. 




DOCTOR CHALMERS, ON THEOLOGY. 
Dr. Chalmers used frequently to lament that in the establish- 
ment to which he then belonged himself, theie are no institutions 
of learned leisure, in which great theological works and deep 
theological researches could be achieved, for which reason, as he 
observed, all the standard works of divinity in our language are by 
English divines, and the text book on which he grounded his own 
celebrated course of lectures on divinity was Bishop Butler's 
Analogy. Chalmers compared the ordinary clergy to light fishing 
skiffs diat ply near the shore ; but, he said,* the learned prelates of 
England were ships of magnitude, lying at rest in the harbour, 
until their services were wanted ; but when the hour of danger 
came, then they bent their sails and spread their canvass before 
the breeze, advancing in dignity and power to defend the ancient 
bulwarks of Christianity. It may be testified even by those who 
pretend not to measure the height of such a genius as that of 
Chalmers, or the depth of his intellect, that never, perhaps, was 
there a mind more nobly candid in its estimate of either the persons 
or the churches opposed to his own, or whose benignity of dispo- 
sition bore a more attractive resemblance to that of the master 
whom it was his continual endeavour to imitate and to serve. 
Friends who knew him well, would have gone to Chalmers with 
less hesitation than to any man alive to confess their perplexities, 
their ignorance, or even their faults ; and he probably never dis- 
appointed the hopes, or mortified the feelings, of a single person 
who trusted to his kindness. There was a beaming benevolence, 
mingled with the bright intelligence of his manner, which at once 
bespoke confidence and regard ; while his delight in imparting 
comfort or in afifording information, was singularly pleasing. On 
one occasion, amidst a small circle of friends, he was asked some 
questions relating to a subject of civil and religious interest then 
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under legislative consideration^ and he began by making a calm 
and deliberate reply ; gradually he warmed with his subject, and 
spoke with increasing rapidity, until at lengthy carried away by the 
torrent of his own thoughts, he suddenly stood up and made a 
speech, lasting for about half an hour, which none who then heard 
it can ever forget. It seemed as if the very walls had ears, so 
intensely was he listened to while he discussed the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation, in an oration so brilliant for eloquence 
and power, that had it been heard in Parliament the effect would 
probably have been like that of Sheridan's celebrated speech, when 
the Houde adjourned, because no one under its influence could form 
a dispassionate judgment. The mind of Chalmers was, indeed, a 
noble instrument, turned to harmony within and without ; but one 
human weakness lingered always behind, that whoever he thought 
well o(, might play upon it any tune they pleased. Chalmers 
never courted popularity, which he compared to an overgrown 
monster, with its head in the clouds, and its feet in the quicksands ; 
but he delighted like his great Master^ in a small rural congrega- 
tion; and^ in imitation of his divine Lord, as in this chapter 
described^ avoided any concourse merely met for excitement. Our 
divine Lord had in general three places of refuge — the ship, the 
mountain, or the wilderness. 



CANT BE A WITNESS. 

John Duke, of Montague, made two codicils to his will^ one in 
favour of his servants, and the other of his dogs, cats, &c. Whilst 
writing the latter, one of his cats jumped upon his knee. " What ! " 
says he, " have you a mind to be a witness too P You can't^ for 
you are a party concerned." 

SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
A MAN illustrating the inhuman horrors of solitary confinement, 
stated, that out of one hundred persons sentenced to endure this 
punishment for life in an American prison, only fifteen survived it. 



An interesting letter was written by George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, in his closing hour, to Doctor Barrow, and from one 
who had so long been the very main spring of pleasure, fro1ic,^and 
extravagance in the dissolute Court of Charles II., who squandered 
nearly £50,000 a year, and died miserably in a mean apartment 
of a wretched inn, these last words are a curious relic : — " How 
dispicable, my dear friend, is that man who never prays to his God 
but in the time of distress ! In what manner can he supplicate 
that Omnipotent Being in his afflictions, whom, in the time of his 
prosperity, he never remembered with reverence ? I am tormented 
with poverty and haunted with remorse ; despised by my country, 
and I fear, forsaken by God." 
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A YANKEE'S NOTION OF MACBETH. 
Aftbr having witnessed the performance, from what I conld out 
of the play, I don't think Macheth was a good moral charaeter, 
and his lady appeared to me> to possess a tarnation dictatorial 
temper, and have exceedingly loose notions of hospitality, which, 
together with a disagreeable habit of talking to herself, and walking 
al^ut en chamise, must make her a decidedly unpleasant companion. 

SPECIAL PLEADING DEFINED. 
An eminent special pleader was once asked by a country gentleman, 
if he considered that his son was likely to succeed as a special 
pleader. ''Pray, sir,'' he replied, ''can your son eat sawdust 
without butter ?" 

AN ESSAY ON HAUFAX. 

OWe me the lyre, tun'd for the softest strains, 
(To suit the social and domestic lay) 
Sweet as the mral reed, Arcadia's 
Shepherd swains pipe o'er the velvet verdure 
Of the lawn, when golden evening calls 
To leave the crowded fold, and hasten home. 

Hence indolence ! Hence miserable sloth ! 
Parents of penary, and wretched want. 
Hence to your ra^^iod caves o'ergrown with weeds. 
Still sending forth the pois'nous baleful damps 
From fens uncoltivate, and stagnate lakes ; 
Unwholesome rest! Hence 1 While I sing the sweets 
Of peaceful industry, and labour's prize 

My muse delights not in the din of war. 
The dissonance and clank of arms, 
Harsh sounding jars, that thunders o'er the plain ; 
No, the peaceful muse shrinks at the horrors 
Of the sanguine field, nor plauds Uie hero's toil. 
The savage road to honour and renown. 
O let me sing the milder arts of peace. 
Of social CoMMBBCB, that improves mankind, 
Uniting realms, far sunder'd, with the bonds 
Of sacred amity, that bids the bold 
Adventurer explore the pathless seas. 
E'en to the utmost habitable bounds 
Of the drear north, the frozen pole, 
Where the rude subjects of the icy world, 
(The roughest work of nature's finish'd hand) 
Pursue the bear along the mountain snows. 
Or drag the whale's unweildly bulk ashore. 

To warmer climes, on Africa's burning shoros, 
Whero riper naturo blackens in the sun ; 
Or where old China's self-sufficient world, 
Sinks into soft effeminance and ease ; 
No clime so droary, savage and forlorn. 
But Tbafyic seeks her habitation there. 
And simplest nature, wisdom learns of her. 
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The youth that coorts her with onwear'd care, 
She, like a kind and gradoos guardian, 
O'er danger's slipp'ry paths conducts him safe 
To honour's sacred dome, his just reward. 

Do yon, ye sous of Commbbcb and of Abtb, 
That bustle in the mart of business, 
From whom the harden'd hand of diligence 
Receives the daily task, and liberal reward ; 
Do you receire the muse's tributary lay; 
Where should the muses for protection fly, 
But to the arms of pow'r-creating-commeroc, 
The strong foundation of the common weal. 
Nurse of tihe arts, and freedom's choicest friend; 
The soil in which the seeds of honesty 
Once thrown, the hand of diligence shall pluck 
Honour full blown, a nerer fading flower. 

All on the busy banks of Caldbb's stream, 
From which his many mouthed urn be pours 
Adown the craggy cliffs, the silTer rills 
Trickling descends, and thro' the lonely long 
And shatier'd deanes,* its many streams collects, 
Smoothly steals on, tUl by the rifted rocks 
Obstructed, its gathering wave rushes 
Impetuously along, a potent flood ; 
There let me wimder on its mossy edge. 
And listen to the rippling of the stream. 
Or catch the silTor'd glances of the trout. 
Seen in the bosom of the lucid ware. 

But these are toy-amusements of the mind ; 
O rather let me climb that rugged height, 
Above the crowded busks of yonder copse. 
Where rears the cottager his humble hut, 
And let me view along the peopl'd rale, 
The various colours that attract the eye ; 
There the bold scarlet first assaults the sight, 
Its martial colour claiming pre-eminence 
Of note; the grave blue, the silent sable, 
And the vesttd white, the summer yellow ; 
And to relieve the dazzled sight, the green's 
Restoring hue, presents her cheering ray. 

Come muse to yonder cot awhile retire, 
Tho' humble, neat, the bow'r of industry; 
There with sweet frugality and care she dwells ; 
The lovely maid her auburn tresses loose 
And beaut'ous bosom open to the day, 
Incessant whirls the speedy-circUng wheel. 
Let not the feet of lewdness tread this way; 
Here innocence, sequester'd from the world, 
In modest negligence, and purest mind, 
Performs her daily task, well satisfy'd ; 
Tho' coarse her frire, ex^oys a rich repast. 
Tastes the high flavour of a hungry meal ; 
A blessing which the viands of the great 
Cou'd never give to the pall'd appetite. 

«I>al«. 
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CoDBider then ye gluttons of the feast. 
Fed by the rarioiis produce of the globe, 
Who torture nature's blessings, that are gi^'n 
A thousand ways to tempt the sated taste, 
Ye buy full dearly impotent disease. 
The filthy followers of intemp*rance. 

See along yonder vale the happy youths, 
In jolly rural mirth, loud shouting, 
Proclaim their glee, proclaim their holiday j 
Their many avocations now forgot, 
Giro all to sport, giro all to love and joy : 
See mounted on that decorated car,* 
The rural chief rides in full sylvan pomp. 
Supreme commander of the joyous feast^. 
Attended by the laughing jolly swains. 
Each with the lass he loves, joining in dance ; 
(Not like the revel rout of Bacchanals, 
The harbingers of Bacchus impotent, 
Swill'd with the draughts of Circe's beastly cup, 
But as the temp*rate sons of Arcad'a, 
Strong nerv'd, glowing in highest rosy-health, 
Against whose cheeks the blushing peach looks pale ;) 
Strewn at his feet the green-rush carpet lies. 
Emblem of summer's sickness and decay; 
Around the gayest flow'rs of the season 
Pour forth their sweets, and give their silken robes 
To rustic innocent magnificence. 
Look down with envy, O ye conquerors ! 
How far above your triumph is this joy ! 
They laugh not that whole nations are destroy'd. 
Or kings dragg'd shackl'd at a conqueror's car ; 
They seek not to encounter with their kind, 
Save when the little rivals of the dale. 
Or upland lads, beyond their bounds intrude, 
And emulate their simple, rural pride; 
Then reigns the rural fray ; the rustic arms 
Batter the foe, and beat th' invaders home, 
The air resounding with the victors' voice. 
Proclaims returning peace, and mirth goes on : 
This is the genuine spirit of our isle. 
This fir'd the ancient Britons to repel 
The haughty Roman arms, and drove them back; 
Beat the Armada's strong invading pow'r. 
And views with scorn the haughty Gauls intent. 

Far in the limits of fair Albion's isle. 
Upon the rising bosom of a hill, 
By walls of mightier hills surrounded. 
Like a fair garden open to the sun. 
Stands Halifax, the seat of diligence ; 
She, as from a hive of ever-busy bees. 
That bustle to and fro, collecting stores, 
Sends forth her sons to gather richer stores, 
To reap the harvest that industry sow'd ; 
Collecting riches from the farthest climes, 
Peruvian gold, the robes of Persia, 
And Golcouda's gems ; whate'er's produced, 

* A Rufh-beariiig. A cuitom pecoliar to tbii part of the country. 
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What CoMMBBOB can command, ia all her own. 
There nature, frugal of her precious stores, 
Deny'd spontaneous benefits at ease. 
The parsimonious gave example pow'r. 
And now no more ttie purple heaUi covers 
With useless tuffs the spacious soil, 
The restless hand of labour has refined, 
And nature liberally rewards his pains. 

And now the decent dwelling cheers tho sight ; 
Thronged are the busy streets with trade ; 
Beneath th' cumbrous pack the sturdy porter pants, 
And from his brawny back, well pleased, 
Resigns the willing load and dries tho dropping sweat, 
While diligence, to calculation train'd. 
Within his punctual book th' account conveys. 

Come let us labour up the brow of yonder bank, 
That Babel-like rears its high head aloft, 
Commanding all around : shou'd any foe 
Presume to tread witib hostile feet this land, 
Here shall the far-discerned flame* alarm> 
And quick convey th' important news abroad. 
While on tho tufted summit of this hill. 
We breathe this purer air, free from the vapour 
Of th* vale below, a dusky atmosphere ; 
Come let us view the beauteous vary'd scene. 

Far in tho azure clouds, the nifiQforish head 
Of Black-stone-edge rears to the sight. 
Its crags romantic, rough and rude, 
Upon whose brow the crisped silver mosn. 
Hangs like the hoary lock of ancient time, 
Yet not a gloomy solitary waste, 
A scene of rural sportive pleasure ; 
Here exercise, gives to the joyous youth 
The flowing bowl of health, to quaff at will. 
While the sagacious dog, struck by tho 
Tainted air, transfix'd ! immoveable ! 
Stands like a statue at the pointed game. 

Bend to the south the charmed eye. 
Where Ealand, pleasant-seated village stands ; 
Along the verdant prospect of the vale, 
Thro' whose rich bosom creeps yon babbling-beck. 
Along its winding serpentine retreat, 
^Q^wed with Caldbb'b ample- simple-stream ; 
Woods, lawns, and villas rising to the view. 
Vie ^iib. each other to enchant the sight. 

E'en where the surly north blows his bleak blast, 
A thousand beauties hail the lovely scene; 
Extensive view ! o'er many an intervening hill, 
Whose populous heights, and well-enriched vales. 
Send out whole swarms of labour-loving swains. 

See where the sun sets in the ruddy west, 
And plays his beams upon the varied scene. 
Edging the green- grass with a golden braid ; 
A thousand lustres sheds upon the town, 
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Which from the flaming windows back reflect 
Augmented lastre, bright*ning all around; 
Far as the stretch of sight, the beaateous mass, 
Ting'd with the sanguine beams of setting day, 
Gives a refulgent harmony divine, 
And far Lorraine ! * beyond thy mimic skilL 

Each little plot of well-manured land. 
Neighbour from neighbour parted, by th' fence 
Of well conjoined time-enduring stone, 
Seems like a spacious and well-colour'd plan, 
Drawn on the bosom of the hill below. 

There Commbbcb, bids the stately dwelling rise. 
And at her word — the goodly fabric's rear'd, 
Crowding with spacious front her scanty streets, 
And plenty, with her cheerful face, scatters 
Her richest blessings with a willing hand. 

Who*d be idle, when industry procures 
Should social joys to bless the ebb of life ? 

How far superior to the thoughtless herd 
Does good Acasto taste the sweets of life, 
Oain'd by the care of youth to bless his age ! 
He, with his little stock early in life, 
By diligence and never-ceasing pains. 
Increased his scanty fortune, and abounds. 
And still accumulating wealth enjoys ; 
Enjoys all social comforts given, , 

And, with a most liberal hand, bestows 
Th* overflowings of his wealth to those in want. 

This is the highest blessing man can know ! 
O what immortal pleasures doth he feel. 
That shields the orphan from oppression's blow. 
That sots the hungry to the frequent meal. 
And gives heart-felt contentment to despair ! 
This is the man ! The Omnipotent, 
And wise designing Providence, has given 
To opulence the means. O want not will ! 

While idleness, doth'd with th' tatter'd garments 
He has eam'd, in the warm sunshine sits. 
And at the tavern door joins in the noisy 
Mirthless laugh, low ribaldry applauding ; 
He sleeps at night in wretchedness, despis'd ! 
Bankrupt in wealth, as bankrupt in esteem. 
On yonder rising ground, upon the skirting 
Of the town, see thy reward, a ruiuf lies. 
There the dishonest and the idler fell 
A sacrifice to justice, and the world : 
From thee, thou wretch, no common good is known ; 
Thou canst not aid the wearied traveller; 
*Twai not by thee yon goodly road was giv*n, 
That gently rises up the vast ascent; 
Nor did'st thou bid the silver Cai.der flow, 
And with the verdant world-surrounding sea, 
Unite its crystal navigable stream. 

* Claude De Lorrainot a celebrated landscape painter. f The Oibbet. 
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Methinks I see along the beauteous vale, 
Upon the glossy surface of the stream, 
The teeming vessel gliding smoothly on ; 
Its swelling canvass holds the gentle gale, 
While on the deck the hardy sea-boy plays, 
Fearless of storms ; woods, rocks, and verdant meads. 
Alternate change the scene, as the proud barge. 
Still less'ning to the sight, sails 'fore the wind ; 
This a new source of wealth and happiness! 
Thy waters Caldbb shall not flow in vain ; 
Riches from ev'ry point the compass knows 
Shall the sea pour into thy genVous stream ; 
May virtue, peace, and industry still live, 
And, like the verdur'd margin of thy banks, 
Flourish from year to year, increasing. 



MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

To tell a man to his face to mind his own business, woold be con- 
sidered, about equal to knocking him down, or as tbe Frenchman 
said *' horizonlalizing his perpendicularity" And yet it is one 
of the simplest rules of right conduct, and the most useful that 
mankind can adopt in their intercourse with each other. There 
is a great deal of Paul Pry spirit in the human heart, or wonderful 
inquisitiveness in regard to the personal and private affairs of friends 
and neighbours. This spirit makes more mischief in the com- 
munity than almost ai)y other cause, and creates more malice, envy, 
and jealousy than can be overcome in a century. Let every man 
mind his own business, and there will not be half the trouble in 
the world that there is at present. 



MOURNING EYES. 

The Spaniards do not often pay hyperbolical compliments, but 
one of their admired writers, speaking of a lady's black eyes, says-— 
'* They were in mourning for the murders they had committed.** 



A NOBLE RESOLVE. 

A POOR dissenting woman, in Somersetshire, who was continually 
teazed by the Puseyite parish priest, to attend, what he chose to 
designate the " true church," in the warmth of her attachment to 
her pure worship, and to rid herself of her annoyance, exclaimed — 
" If you were to put me on that church-tower, and starve me to 
death, Td still go to meeting!" 



Take pleasure in your business, and it will become your 
recreation. Hope for the best, thhik for the worst, and bear what- 
ever happens. 

Flattery is like a flail, which, if not adroitly used, wilKbox 
your own ears, instead of tickling those of the com. 
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WOULD NOT ALWAYS LIVE. 

" I WOULD not always live/' sung a chorister, one Sunday. A 
burly son of Neptune, who had dropped into the church, to see 
what was going on, bawled out, " You couldn't do it if you would !" 



THE POWER OF PENCE. 

A TBUE MAKCHE8TBB BTOBT. 

The Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., of Bilston, in the course of a lecture 
delivered in the Liverpool Concert Hall, in connection with the 
Church of England Institution, upon " Popular Insarance," related 
an anecdote strikingly illustrative of the power which lies in the 
hands of the working men to promote their own social comfort and 
independence, if they would only exert it : — " A Manchester calico 
printer, was on his wedding-day, persuaded by his wife to allow 
her two half pints of ale a day as her share. He rather winced 
under the bargain, for although a drinker himself, he would have 
prefeiTcd a perfectly sober wife. They both worked hard ; and 
he poor man was seldom out of the public house as soon as the 
factory closed. The wife and husband saw little of each other 
except at breakfast ; but as she kept things tidy about her, and 
made her stinted and even selfish allowance for 'housekeeping meet 
the demands upon her, he never complained. SheT^ad her daily 
pint ; and he, perhaps, had his two or threS quarts ; and neither 
interfered with the other, except at odd times, she succeeded, by 
dint of one little gentle artifice or another, to win him home an 
hour or two earlier at night, and now and then to spend an evening 
in his own house. But these were rare occasions. They had been 
married a year ; and on the morning of their anniversar}', the 
husband looked askance at her neat and comely person, with some 
shade of remorse, as he observed, ' Mary, we'n had no holiday 
sin' we were wed ; and only that I haven't a penny i' th' world, 
we'd take a ja^nt to the village to see thee mother.' ' Wonld'st 
like to go, John, I'll stand treat.' ' Thou stand treat ! said he, 
with half a sneer; 'hast got a fortuu* wench ?' 'Nay,' said she, 
'but I'n gotten the pint o' ale.' 'Gotten what,* said he. 'The 
pint o' ale,' was the reply. John still didn't understand her, till 
the faithful creature reached down an old stocking from under a 
loose brick up the chinvney, and counting out her daily pi9ta 
of ale in the shape of 365 threepences (i.e. £4 118.3d.) she 
put it Into his hands, exclaiming — ' Thou shalt have the holiday, 
John.' John was ashamed, conscience smitten, charmed. He 
wouldn't touch it. ' Hasn't thee had thy share ? then I'll ha' no 
more,' he said. They kept their wedding-day with the old dame; 
and the wife's little capital was the nucleus of a series of invest- 
ments that ultimately swelled into a shop, factory, warehouse, 
country seat, a carriage, and for aught Mr. Owen knew, John was 
Mayor of his native borough at last. 
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A GOOD MAN'S WISH ! 

I FREELY confess to you that I would rather, when I am laid 
down in the grave, some one, in his manhood, stand over me and 
say — " There lies one who was a real friend to me, and privately 
warned me of the dangers of the young ; no one knew it, hut he 
aided me in the time of need. I owe what I am to him." Or 
would rather have some widow, with choking utterance, telling her 
children — " There is your friend and mine. He visited me in my 
affliction, and found you, my son, an employer, and you, my 
daughter, a happy home in a virtuous family.' I say, I would 
rather such person should stand at my grave, than to have erected 
over it, the most beautiful sculptured monument, of Parisian or 
Italian marble. The heart's broken utterance of reflection, of 
past kindness, and the tears of grateful memory, shed upon the 
grave, are more valuable, in my estimation, than the most costly 
cenotaph ever reared ! 

PRUDENT. 
An exemplary, up town, is very particular about closing the window 
curtains to her room, before retiring for the night, in order to pre- 
vent the man in the moon from looking in. 



A NOBLE REPLY. 

A NOBLE saying is recorded of a member of our British House 
of Commons, who, by his own industry and perseverance, had won 
his way to that high position. A proud scion of the aristocracy, 
one day, taunted him with his humble origin, saying, ** I remember 
when you blacked my father's boots." ** Well, sir," was the noble 
response, **did I not do it well?** 



MRS. HOWARD'S SPENDING MONEY. 
The benevolent John Howard, well known for his philanthropy, 
especially his attention to prisoners, having settled his accounts, 
at the close of a particular year, and found a balance in his favour, 
proposed to his wife to make use of it in a journey to London, or 
in any other excursion she chose. " What a pretty cottage for a 
poor family it would build !" was the answer. Thb charitable 
hint met his cordial approbation, and the money was laid out 
accordingly. 

Baton — The staff which a musical director uses, in humble 
imitation of a field marshal, to conduct his band to victory, or 
elsewhere. Some conductors have the bad taste to beat time with 
their feet, under the impression, it is presumed, that they will by 
such means stamp their reputations. 

Nothing makes one so indifferent to the pin and mosquito 
thrusts of life, as the consciousness of growing better. 



r 
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ANECDOTE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, OF FRANCE. 
Francis was ono winterly night wanning himself over the embers 
of a wood firo, and talking with his first minbter of sundry things 
for the good of the state. "It would not be amiss/' said the king, 
stirring up the embers with his cane, " if the good understanding 
betwixt ourselves and Switzerland was a little streng^ened.'* 
" There is no end, sire," replied the minister, '' in giving money 
to these people ; they would swallow up the treasury of France." 
" Pooh ! pooh !" answered the king ; " there are more ways, Mons. 
le Premier, of bribing states, besides that of giving money. Ill 
pay Switzerland the honour of standing ' godfather ' to my next 
child !" " Your Majesty," said the minister, " in so doing, would 
have all the grammarians in Europe upon your back ; Switzerland 
as a republic, being a female, can on no construction be god- 
father** " She ma^ be god-mother" replied Francis, hastily ; 
''so announce my mtention by a courier to-morrow morning." 
" I am astonished," said Francis the First, (that day fortnight,) 
speaking to his minister, as he entered the closet, '* that we have 
had no answer from Switzerland." " Sire, I wait upon you this 
moment," said Mons. le Premier, " to lay before you my despatches 
upou this business." "They take it kindly!" said the king. 
" They do, sire," replied the minister, '' and have the highest sense 
of the honour your Majesty has done them ; but the republic, as 
godmother, claims the right of naming the child." " In all reason," 
quoth the kingj^" she will christen him Francis, or Henri, or Louis, 
or some name that will be agreeable to us." " Your ]V[ajesty is 
deceived," replied the minister, " I have thb hour received a des- 
patch from our resident, with the determination of the republic on 
that point also." " And what name has the republic fixed upon 
for the dauphin ?** " Shadrach, Meshech, Abednego,'* replied 
the minister," *' By St. Peter's girdle, I will have nothing to do 
with the Swiss," cried Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, 
and walking hastily across the floor. "'Your Majesty," replied 
the minister, calmly, " cannot bring yourself off." ** Well, pay 
them in money," said the king. " Sire, there are not sixty thousand 
crowns in the treasury," answered the minister. " I'll pawn the 
best jewel in my crown," quoth Francis the First. " Your Majesty's 
honour stands pawned already !" " Then Mons. le Premier," said 
the king, "by we'll go to war with 'iem." 

On a lady's shattering in ttie frenzy of the moment with her 
white hand, a Page of Honour's white pipe : — 

" The pipe that is so lily white, 
In which so many take delight, 
Ts broken by the toach ; 
Man's life is bat such, 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco." 

So sang the old Elizabethan minstrel. 
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BARREL-ORGAN. 

An instrument of torture used for extracting half-pence from the 
studious and indisposed portions of the London public. The 
sounds emitted by these instruments are always too flat ; although 
it might have been expected that the constant grinding to which 
they are subjected would have produced a certain amount of 
sharpness. 



FRANCE, DECEMBER, 1851. 

" Meet It Is I set it down. 
That one may tmile and smile, and be a Tiliain, 
At least I am sore it may be so in France." — Hamlbt. 

God speaks the word ; the mighty are laid low : 

He points the dart ; the wise and crafty fall : 
He bloweth with his wind, the waters flow ; 

His fourscore jadgments '* wait upon his call." 
Bven now this vengeance sweeps the guilty land 

And Retribution's cup is nigh o'erflowod, 
As Freedom, crushed beneath an iron hand, 

The harvest reaps with license springtime sowed . 
But what of htm, the messenger of woe — 

The Almighty's latest scourge and instrument 
Who fain would bend a former Giant's bow — 

Of him once called ** the princely President." 
Oh ! tell it not, his oath is light as straw — 

His princely word is smerked with lying foul : 
He tramples under foot all right and law, 

Ambition's lust hath so possessed his soul — 
Yea ! thou shalt live, worshipped in future time. 

The tutelary saint of Treason, Fraud, and Crime ! 



SPORTING ANECDOTE. 

The late Mr. Roynon Jones, Hay Hill, Gloucestershire, having 
injured his spine from riding a very hard pulling horse^ and while 
under the care of the celebrated Dr. Chesshyre, Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire, was not allowed to ride with hounds, his frame being 
cased in iron. He had with him several hunters and hacks of un- 
common excellence ; and such was his acknowledged judgment in 
horses^ that he actually sold one of them named Hermit, to Sir 
Horace St. Paul, for seven hundred guineas. After the sale, Mr. 
Jones turned to Lord Alvenly (who was present, and who never 
lost an opportunity for fun,) and said, *' Now^ Alvenly, come along 
with me ; Old Marsh is always bothering me ahout his judgment 
in horses ; I will offer him Hermit for forty guineas ; ten to one 
but he will offer me less for him." Now Old Marsh was the well- 
known proprietor of the Lutterworth Arms, and hearing Mr. 
Jones's voice, went out, and found that he wanted to sell Hermit. 
" Well, Marsh, I hear you want to buy a good horse, so I have 
brought you Hermit." " Why, sir, I always want to buy a good 
horse, if I can. What do you want for him, sir ?" " Why he is 
a capital horse, and I want rather a long price for him," was the 
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answer — '' I want forty guineas" *' Let me see him go a yard 
or two, sir." Mr. Jones desired his servaDt to run him down the 
yard, and away went Hermit with splendid action, and looking 
veiy proud of himself. '' Well, Marsh, what did you say ?" 
" Why, sir, he is a good horse, bui he wont do at that nriee.*' 
" You stupid old fool, (said Mr. Jones,) I have just sold that 
horse for seven hundred guineas, and you are afraid to give me as 
many shillings for him. Never hother me ahout your judgment 
again in horses." But the hest is to come ; the day after St. Paul 
bought the horse, after a very quick run over the grass. Hermit 
stood convulsed in the field, and St. Paul bled him on the spot, 
and probably saved his valuable life. T. Ashton Smith, who was 
riding by, saw St. Paul, with his coat off, bleeding Hermit, and 
in a few days afterwards, in all the Melton and London print shops, 
a caricature appeared of St. Paul bleeding his horse, and under- 
neath " A Saint administering comfort to a distressed Hermit." 



THE LOLLARDS. 

In the reign of Henry IV., they were much persecuted, because 
they put no faith in the pardons and indulgences granted by the 
Pope, not thinking that the souls of men were in the keeping of 
any sinful and mortal man like themselves ; and this opinion, you 
may suppose, was veiy displeasing to the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
who made a great profit by the sale of those indulgences. The 
Lollards also disbelieved in transubstantiation^ which is the belief 
that the bread and wine taken at the Sacrament actually became, 
by the priest's blessing, the real body ^nd blood of our Saviour, 
instead of considering them, as we Protestants do, to be solely a 
memorial of Christ's Last Supper, or to be taken in remembrance 
of Him, in the hope that our prayers for the pardon of our past 
sins, and for the amendment of our future lives, may, by God's 
mercy, be sanctified and accepted. There were many other points, 
in which the Lollards differed from the then Established Church, 
such as praying to images and relics, the doing penance, and the 
saying masses for the souls of the dead, but that of denying tran- 
substantiation was considered the most material difference, or rather 
was made a sort of test of faith by which heretics were to be dis- 
tinguished. There was in after times an artful trap laid to convict 
Queen Elizabeth (before she was Queen) of heresy. She was 
asked her opinion about transubstantiation, and with wonderful 
readiness replied — 

** Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and bridce it ; 
And what that word doth make it, 
That I believe, and take it" 

An answer that did not contradict her own opinion, and yet 
gave her enemies nothing to find fault with. 
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HOPEFULNESS. 

True hope is based on the energy of character. A strong mind 
always hopes, and has always cause to hope, because it knows the 
mutability of human affairs ; and how slight a circumstance may 
change the whole course of events. Such a spirit, too, rests upon 
itself ; it is not confined to partial views, or to one particular object ; 
and if at last, all should be lost, it has saved itself — its own in- 
tegrity and worth. 

VALUE OF TIME. 
Lord Brougham, the most indefatigable man in England, often 
does not quit his study before midnight, and he is always up at 
four. Dr. Cotton Mather, who knew the value of time in every- 
thing, was never willing to lose a moment of it. To effect this 
purpose, he had written upon the door of his study, in large letters 
-— " Be brief." Ursines, a professor in the University of Helde- 
burgh, wishing to prevent the idlers and babblers from interrupting 
him in his study, had written at the entrance into his library — 
" Friend, whoever you may be, who enter here, be quick with your 
business, or go away." The learned Sealiger placed the following 
phrase upon the door of his cabinet — " My time is my estate." 
The favourite maxim of Shakspeare was — "Consider time too 
precious to be spent in gossipping." Lord Byron said — " Friends 
are the real robbers of time." 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UNIT "ONE!" 
One hour lost in the morning- by lying in bed will put back all 
the business of the day. One hour gained by rising early in the 
morning is worth one month of labour in the year. One hole in 
a fence not mended, will cost ten times as much as it will to repair it 
at once. One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. One unruly 
animal will teach all others in company bad tricks. And the 
Bible says — One sinner destroys much good. One drunkard will 
keep a family poor and make them miserable. One wife that is 
always telling how fine her neighbours* dresses are, and how little 
she can get, will look pleasanter if she will talk about something 
else. One husband that is penurious, or lazy, and deprives his 
family of necessary comforts, such as their neighbours enjoy, is 
not as desirable as he ought to be. One good newspaper is one 
good thing in every family. 

RETIREMENT IN A METROPOLIS. 

It should be remembered in favour of Descarte's opinion of the 
retirement of a metropolis, that three of the greatest efforts of the 
human mind were produced in London, — the " Essays of Lord 
Bacon;" Sir Isaac Newton's "Optics," and Milton's "Para- 
dise Lost." 

VOL. It* 2 T 
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HAND-ORGAN. 
A wiTTT auctioneer was trying to sell an old band-organ. To 
that end he was grinding out the masic, and the crowd in sport 
began to throw out pennies, when a couBtryman standing by^ said, 
"Sir, you ought to have a monkey." "My good fellow," said 
the auctioneer, ^ so I had, step right up here." 

THE LOSS OF THE "DRAKE." 

FOUHDBD OH FACT. 

There's a garden fall of roses, there's a cottage by the Dove, 

And the troat-stream flows and frets beneath the hanging crags above; 

There's a seat between the tulip-tree, the sunbeams nerer scorch ; 

There's jasmine on the cottage walls ; there's woodbine round the porch ; 

A gallant seaman planted them — ^he perished long ago— 

He perished on the ocean ware ; but not against the foe. 

He parted with his little ones beneath that tulip-tree ; 

His boy was by his father's side, his darling on his knee ; 

** Heaven bless thee, little Emma ! night and morning yon most pray 

To Him on high wholl shield thee, love, when I am ikr away ; 

Nay weep not if he wills it, I shall soon be back from sea; 

Then how we'll laugh and romp, and dance around the tuUp-tree. 

Heav'n bless thee, too, my gallant boy ! the God who rules the main. 

Can only tell if you and I shall ever meet again ; 

If I perish on the ocean wave, when T am dead and gone. 

You'll be left with little Emma in a heartless world alone ; 

Your home must be her home, my boy, whenever you're a man. 

You must love her, you must guard her, as a brother only can. 

There is no such thing as fear my boy, to those who trust on high ; 
But to part with all we prize on earth brings moisture to the eye ; 
There's a grave in Ham churchyard — there's a rose-tree marks that grave — 
'Tis thy mother's; go and pray there when I'm sailing o'er the wave : 
Think too, sometimes, of thy father, when thou kneel'st upon the sod. 
How he liv'd but for bis children, for his country, for his God." 

Farewell, farewell, thou gallant ship, thy course will soon be o'er ! 

There are moumAil hearts on board thee, there are breaking hearts on shore ; 

The mother mourn'd her sailor-boy, the maiden moum'd her love. 

And one on deck was musing on a cottage near the Dove ; 

But his features were unmoved, as if all feeling lay congealed ; 

They little knew how soft a heart, that manly form concealed. 

Beware, beware, thou gallant ship, there's many a rock ahead! 
And the mist is mantling round ttiee, like a shroud around the dead ; 
The listless crew lay idly grouped, and idly flapped the siul, 
And the sea bird pierced the vapour with a melancholy wail ; 
So hushed the scene, they little deem'd that danger was at hand, 
Till they heard the distuit breakers, as they roU'd upon the strand. 

The winds were roused-^the mist cleared ofi*-— the mighty tempest rose. 
And cheeks were blanched that never yet had paled before their foes ; 
For the wave that heav'd beneath them bore them headlong to the rock, 
And face to face with Death they stood, in terror of the shock ; 
A crash was heard — the ocean yawn'd, then foam'd upon the deck, ^ 
And the gallant Drake dismantled on the waters lay a wreck. 



\ 
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On the rock they found a refuge, but the waTes that lath its side, 
They knew must sweep them from it at the flowing of the tide ; 
With the giant crags before them, and the boiling surge between, 
There was one alone stood dauntless, 'midst the horrors of the scene ; 
They watched the waters rising, each with aspect of dismay. 
They look'd upon their fearless chief and terror passed away. 

There's a gallant seaman battling with the perils of the main ; 
They saw the waves overwhelm him thrice, but thrice he rose again -, 
He bears a rope around him, that may link them with the beach ; 
One struggle more thou valiant man, the shore's within thy reach; 
Now blest be He who rules on high, though some may die to-night. 
There are more will live to brave again the tempest and the fight 

They gathered round their gallant chief, they urged him to descend, 
For they lov*d him as their father, and he lov'd them as a firiend. 
^ Nay, go ye first, my faithful crew, to love is to obey ; 
'Gainst the cutlass or the cannon would I glady lead the way. 
But I stir not yet till all are safe, since danger's in the rear. 
While I live I claim obedience, if I die I ask a tear." 

With a smile to cheer the timid, and a hand to help the weak. 
There was firmness in his accents, there was hope upon his cheek, 
A hundred men are safe on shore, but one is left behind^- 
There's a shriek mingling wildly with the wailing of the wind. 
I%e rope hat tiuipp*d ! Almighty God ! the noble and the brave 
Is left alone to perish at the flowing of the wave. 

'Midst the foaming of the breakers, and the howling of the storm, 

'Midst the crashing of the timbers stood a solitary form ; 

He thought upon his distant home — then raised his looks on high, 

And thought upon another home — a home beyond the sky ; 

Sublimer than the elements his spirit was at rest. 

And calm as if his little one was nestling on his breast 

In agony they watched him as each feature grew elate. 
As with folded arm and fearless mien he waited for his fate; 
Now seen above the breakers, and now hidden by the spray, 
As stealthily, yet surely, heaved the ocean to his prey; 
A fiercer wave rolled onward with the wild gust in his wake. 
And lifeless on the billows lay the captain of the Drake, 



THE FOX. 

A DREADFUL circumstance evincing the ferociousness of the fox, 
is stated to have occurred at Dargan, in the county of Clare, a short 
time since. It appeared that a man, named Murphy, and his wife, 
were ahsent from their cottage, leaving their infant alone in its 
cradle asleep, when a sanguinary reynard entered stealthily, and 
seizing the infant, actually carried it off; hut heing fortunately 
observed making off with its prey, was pursued and obliged to re 
linquish it after a smart chase. The poor babe, however, was so 
mangled in the throat, that it died almost immediately. 



Debt — It is a remarkable peculiarity with debts, that their 
spending power continues to increase as you contract them. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 
Absence of mind is so common^ that there are few who may not 
find instances of it in themselves. But though it is so general, 
it arises from various causes in different individuals. It is often 
the result of mere mechanical movement^ or to speak more cor- 
rectly^ of the force of hahit. Thus nothing is more common than 
for a person to wend his way unconsciously to a house where he 
has heen constantly in the hahit of visiting, and not recollecting, 
till he is at the very door, that the friends he wished to see have 
removed elsewhere, and heen succeeded hy strangers. It was 
absence of mind of this kind which Mr. Bunover experienced 
when he deliberately shaved himself before the place where his 
shaving glass had hung, but which had been removed without his 
knowledge : it was not till after the operation had been safely 
completed, that he was made aware of his achievement. Some- 
times, by a ludicrous mistake, we detect ourselves in a state of 
forgetful ness. A friend of ours, who came home late and fatigued, 
went to his room to dress for a dinner party, to which he and his 
wife had been invited. She was ready, and waited for him in the 
drawing-room. A length of time passed without his appearing ; 
and the lady, knowing it was beyond the time mentioned in the 
invitation, went up stairs to hurry him. She found him in his 
bed, comfortably settled, as it were, for the night. As the act of 
undressing always preceded his going into bed, the moment his 
clothes were off, he mechanically put out his light, and stepped in. 
We are told that Monsieur Thomas (French writer), a profound 
thinker, would sit for hours against a hedge, composing in a low 
voice, and taking the same pinch of snuff for half an hour together, 
without being aware that it had long disappeared. Perhaps^ how- 
ever, there is no case of mind so extraordinary, as that where 
communication between the external senses and mental perception 
is suspended — where objects may be presented to the eyes, and 
sounds rising in the ears, without making the slightest impression. 
Thus Dante went to see a public procession from a bookseller's 
shop, and taking up a book by chance which lay upon the counter, 
became speedily so absorbed in its contents, that thougti surrounded 
by all the noise and bustle of the exhibition, he confessed when 
he returned home, that he had seen or heard nothing of it. The 
attention having been so intently rivited on the subject of the book, 
accounts for this abstraction from everything else ; but there are 
many cases where nothing of an interesting nature appears to 
occupy the persons whose minds are away from what is about 
them. We have known some take out their watches and look 
intently at them, and while putting them up again, ask *' What is 
the hour of the day ?" There was scarcely a member of a large 
family with whom we were acquainted, who lived close to a church, 
who have not been known to inquire, whether the bell had rung 
for ]3rayers, though it had tolled a loud peal for a quarter of an 
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hour. It has happened^ in like manner^ that some of the officers 
at a barrack have inquired whether the drum has beaten for mess, 
though it might have been heard a mile off. But> perhaps, as 
strange an instance of this wandering of the mind from the influ- 
ence of the senses, is that in which whole pages have been read 
with the eyes, sometimes even aloud, without conveying any idea 
to the mind. In cases such as this, the mind is usually said to 
be engaged on something else. This is true. But let us observe 
that two distinct mental operations must be going on at once — 
the faculhr of recognizing and reading the print before us, and the 
faculty of reflecting on some separate ana very different subject, 
all at the same time. Might we not imagine from this, that the 
mind is a combination of things or agents, not one thing ? The 
power of double thought is, however, very imperfect; and the 
habit, or the instinct of doing, accounts for much curious pheno- 
mena. Some people make use of their hands without the slightest 
consciousness. It was during a conversation with his sister, in 
which he was deeply interested, that Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
took up a pair of raffles, which she had just worked at the expense 
of much time and pains, as a gift for her father, and with a pair 
of scissors, which chanced to lie upon the table, gave them a snip 
for every word, till the communication and the ruffles were at an 
end together. Mr. C , during the fits of abstraction to 

which he was subject, never suffered his hands to remain idle. 
One day he was shewn, before the arrival of the company, into 
the drawing-room of a lady with whom he was to dine, and being 
alone, he fell into one of those musings to which be was liable. 
When his hostess entered the room, she found all the hairs plucked 
out of the hearth brush, and strewed over the person of her guest, 
who held the denuded handle in evidence of his industry. We 
are told of Hogarth, that he was so entirely occupied with the 
designs which engaged his pencil, and the scenes which had struck 
his fancy, that he could attend to nothing that was going on. In 
these reveries he was extremely fidgetty, and would sometimes 
get up in the middle of dinner, and twirling his chair round, sit 
with his back to the table. Then he would as suddenly rise again, 
place his chair in its proper position, and resume his dinner. 
Newton's fits of abstraction were very frequent, and he was in 
some measure aware of them himself. His friend. Dr. Stukeley, 
called to see him one day, and was shewn into the parlour. New- 
ton sent word that he would be with him directly, but thought no 
more about it. The doctor had come a great distance, and after 
waiting a length of time, became excessively hungry. Newton's 
dinner was laid in the room where he was, and a nice roasted fowl 
served up. This considerably increased the doctor's appetite : its 
cravings became so urgent, that they were irresistible, and be 
applied himself so vigorously to the fowl, that there was not a 
morsel of it remaining when Newton came down, and perceived 
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that it was gone. " I protest/' said he, ** I had forgotten that I 
had eaten my dinner. You see, doctor, how oblivious we philoso- 
phers are !*' The Count de Brancas b supposed to have furnished 
Bruyere with his idea of ihe " Absent Man." It is told that he 
was reading by hb fireside when the muse brought his infant to 
him. He laid his book on the table, and took the child into his 
arms, and was admiring^ her, when a visitor of consequence was 
shewn into the room ; upon which the Count, confounding by some 
extraordinary process Uie ideas of the babe and the book^ flung 
down the poor infant on the table, who soon informed him of his 
mistake by her loud cries. So little, indeed^ did he give hb atten- 
tion to what was before him, that one day, as he was walking in 
the street, he said to the Duke de la Rochefoucalt, who crossed 
the way to speak to him, "God help you, my poor man !" Roche- 
foucalt smiled, and was about to speak — " I told you," interrupted 
the Count, somewhat impatiently, *' that I had nothing for you ; 
there is no use in your teazing me ; why don't you try to get 
work P Such lazy idlers as you make the streets quite disagree- 
able !" A hearty laugh from the Duke brought the absent man 
to his recollection. 

Persons engaged in sublime meditations, and elevated above 
the ordinary affairs of life, are sometimes quite unconscious of the 
lapse of time. Socrates would remain for an entire day and night 
without changing his posture, his eyes and countenance directed 
to one spot, from which they never wandered, during his whole 
hours of profound thought. In the same way La Fontaine would 
remain in one reclining attitude from early morning till late in the 
evening, under the shade of a tree. "It has been told of a modern 
astronomer," says Mr. Disraeli, " that one summer night, when 
he was withdrawing to his chamber, the brightness of the heavens 
shewed a phenomenon. He passed the whole night in observing 
it ; and when they came to him early in the morning, and found 
him in the same attitude, he said, like one who had been collecting 
his thoughts for a few moments, * It must be thus; but 111 go to 
bed before it is too late.' He had gazed the entire night in medi- 
tation, and was not aware of it." 

Poets and painters have been ever remarked for their love of 
solitude — perhaps from its being favourable for that mental abstrac- 
tion which seems essential in their pursuits — they love to turn to 
their ideal world of their own creation, and to transform themselves 
into the imaginary beings they would represent. Crebillon, the 
great tragic poet, often sought the deepest retirement, that he 
might wander undisturbed through the scenes which his fancy 
suggested, and thoroughly identify himself with the characters in 
whom he took most interest. He was thus indulging himself 
one day, when a friend entered his study. " Don't disturb me," 
he exclaimed, *' this is a moment of exquisite happiness. I am 
going to hang a villain of a minister, and to banbh another who 
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is an idiot ! Domenichino, while busy at his canvass^ always acted 
for the figures which he sketched. While he was painting the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew^ Caracci foand him in a violent passion, 
and speaking in a most furious tone. His anger was directed 
against a soldier, who was represented as threatening the Saint. 
When his rage had subsided, Caracci threw himself into the pain- 
ter's arms, declaring that from him he had now learned the true 
way of catching the expression which he wished to represent 
Fuseli was liable to fits of abstraction, and often, when given up to 
the wild fantasies which suggested subjects for his pencil, he has 
been heard to call out " Michael Angelo !" io a loud voice, as if 
that great master were within call. 

I MISS THEE, MY MOTHER ! 

I mist thee, my mother ! Thy image is stiU 

The deepest impressed on my heart, 
And the tablet so faithftil in death mast be chill, 

Ere a line of that image depart 

Thou wert torn from mj side, when I treasured thee most. 

When my reason could measure my worth ; 
When I knew but too weU that the idol Pd lost 

Could be never replaced upon earth. 

, I miss thee, my mother! in circles of joy, 
Where I've mingled with rapturous zest ; 
For how light is the touch that will serve to destroy 
All the fairy web spun in my breast I 

Some melody sweet may be floating around — 

'Tis a ballad I learnt at the knee ; 
Some strain may be play'd, and I think from the sound. 

For my fingers oft woke it for thee. 

I miss thee, my mother ! When young health has fled. 

And I sink in the langour of pain, 
Where where is the arm that once pillowed my head. 

And ear that once heard me complain f 

Other hands may support, gentle accents may fall — 
For the fond and the true are yet mine, 

I've a blessing for each ; I am grateful to ail- 
But whose care can be soothing as thine ? 

I miss thee, my mother ! Oh ! when do I not ? 

Though I know 'twas the wisdom of Heaven, 
That the deepest shade fell on my sunniest spot, 

And such Ue of devotion was riven. 

For when thou wert with me, my soul was below, 

I was charm'd to the world I then trod — 
My affections, my thoughts, were all earth-bound but now, 

They have followed the spirit of Qod. 



Nunneries — We understand that a movement has been com- 
menced by the ladies of Dundee, similar to that which has been 
adopted in other places, for addressing the Queen on the snhject 
of opening nunneries to magisterial inspection. 
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ARE THE PIGS FED ? 
A LADY said to her servant — " Are the pigs fed ?" which was 
heard by Sir Walter Raleigh^ who was her guests and who made 
the same enquiry of the lady herself. ''Sir/' said she, ''you 
know best whether you have had your breakfast.*' 

SORROWS OF OMNIBUS MEN. 
No. 1 — I have driven for seven years on the Paddington line. 
Never have more than one Sunday to myself in the course of 
twelve months. Have forty-five minutes for my meals, but cannot 
get them at home. I commence work at eight in the morning, 
and leave off at eleven at night. Would gladly go to a place of 
worship if I could. No. 2 — I have been a driver for foiurteen 
years. Seldom can get to a place of worship. I have sometimes 
asked master for a day's rest on a Sunday, but his reply has always 
been " Rest when you are dead. My wife is a religious woman, 
and it is a sad trouble to her, that I can never go with her to 
church. No. 3 — I leave home for the stables at half-past seven, 
and I never see my own door again till twelve at night. Weekdays 
and Sundays are all alike to me. I get two or three Sundays in 
the course of the year, but I have to sacrifice wages and employ a 

substitute. No. 4 — I am timekeeper, at . My day's work 

commences at nine o'clock in the morning, and finishes at ten at 
night. I have no leisure for meals, but have to get them as I 
stand in the street. I never have a Stmday's rest. No. 5 — I am 
on the Islington Road, I have one Stmday in every ^ve, but am 
generally so worn out that I am glad to spend most of that day in 
bed. I should rejoice to have every Sunday to myself and would 
willingly sacrifice my day's wages for this purpose. I was once 
a Sabbath-school scholar, and know that I ought not to work on 
the Sabbath, but what am I to do P I have no other work to go 
to and my wife and family must not starve. No. 6 — We have a 
hard life of it. I sometimes think that omnibus men are regarded 
as beings without souls, or else the religious people would stnrely 
do something for us. I never have a Sunday. I believe that God 
intended that not only me, but my horses, should have a day of 
rest, and I think they ought to have it. To have an evening with 
my family is a pleasure unknown to me. 

THE TOWN CLERK OF EPHESUS. 
Dr. Mather used to say, that "there was a gentleman mentioned 
in the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, to whom he was more in- 
debted than any other in the world." This was the town clerk of 
Ephesus, whose counsel was to do nothing rashly. Upon any 
proposal of consequence it was usual for him to say, " Let ns first 
consult with the town clerk of Ephesus." What mischief, trouble, 
and sorrow would be avoided in the world, were people more in 
the habit of consulting this gentleman. 
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RECREATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
If ever a people required to be amused^ it is we sad-hearted Anglo- 
Saxons — beav^ eaters^ hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar 
melancholy of our own, with a climate, that, for months together, 
would frown away mirth if it could — many of us with very gloomy 
thoughts about hereafter ; if ever there were a people who should 
avoid increasing their dullness by all work and no play — we are 
that people. 

THE OLD TREE'S FALL. 

And so maxi*8 ruthless hand at last 

Hath laid thee low, old tree ; 
Unmindful of thy glory past, 

When thou wert waving free ; 
When in thy green and leafy pride, 
Thy hroad young arms were stretching wide, 

And seem'd to sing with glee, 
As summer winds with fitAil swell 
Amid thy leafage rose and fell. 

How many a winter's wind has moaned 

Around thy branches strong. 
Whose wildly- tossing arms loud groaned 

Beneath its stormy song ! 
How many a sultry sun has seen 
The glittering robe of vernal green, 

And glanced thy leaves among ! 
But winter's cold and summer's glow 
Thy stalwart arms no more shall know ! 

Here in the days that long are dead 

Thy presence graced the wild. 
When round a living landscape spread 

In beauty undefiled ; 
Lord of the solitude wert thou, 
And sunbeams o'er thy stately brow 

In lonely lustre smiled ; 
And mom arose and evening fell 
To hail the king of wood and dell. 

When all of good is past — old tree ! 

'Tis meet that thou should die ; 
I see the strong limbs torn from thee, 

Without a passing sigh. 
No more the village green is bright. 
But guilt and gain have spread their night 

Where now thy branches lie. 
And scarce a pang my breast can swell 
To hear the broad axe strike thy knell. 

'Tis done ! A hoary giant dead — 

A guardian spirit passed — 
Around the several arms lie spread 

In desolation vast 
Keep back the tear — it must not fall — 
We would now its strength recall 

To glory overcast. 
Revered, beloved, held dear of yore, 
Alas ! we ne'er shall see thee more. 

VOL. II. 2 u 
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A REPROOF OF FOPPERY. 
Deak Swift was a great enemy to extravagance in dress, and 
particularly to that destrnctive ostentation in the middling classes, 
which led them to make an appearance above their condition in 
life, or his mode of reproving this folly in those persons for whom 
he had an esteem, the following instance has been recorded: — 
When George Faulkner, the printer, returned from London, where 
he had been soliciting subscriptions for bis edition of the Dean's 
Works, he went to pay bis respects to him, dressed in a lace waist- 
coat, a big wig, and other foppery. Swift received him with the 
same ceremony, as if he bad been a stranger. ** And pray, sir," said 
he, ** what are your commands with me P" **\ thought it was my 
duty, sir," replied George, " to wait upon you immediately on my 
retuni fiom London." " Pray, sir, who are you ?" " George 
Faulkner, the printer, sir." " You, George Faulkner, the printer ? 
why you are the most impudent bare-faced scoundrel of an im- 
postor I ever met with. George Faulkner is a plain, sober citizen, 
and would never trick himself out in lace and other fopperies. 
Get you gone, you rascal, or 111 immediately send you to the 
House of Correction ." Away went George as fast as he could, and 
having changed bis dress, relumed to the deanery, where he was 
received with the greatest cordiality. " My friend, George," said 
the Dean, " I am glad to see you return safe from London. 
Why here has been an impudent fellow with me just now, dressed 
in a lace waistcoat, and he would fain pass himself off for you, but 
I soon sent bim off with a flea in his ear." 



SABBATH AT ALL TIMES. 
Bt different nations, every day of the week, is set apart for public 
worship : Sunday, by the Christians ; Monday, by the Greeks ; 
Tuesday, by the Persians ; Wednesday, by the Assyrians ; 
Thursday, by the Egyptians ; Friday by the Turks ; and Saturday, 
by the Jews. Add to this, the fact of the diurnal revolution of the 
earth, giving every variation of longitude a different hour, and it 
becomes apparent that every moment is Sunday somewhere. 



PROPORTIONS OF CUPIDITY. 
The Russians in order to distinguish the cunning and wiles of 
the trafficking people of the Orient, in their different degrees, have 
a proverb, which runs as follows : — " Two Jews to one Russian ; 
two Russians to one Persian ; two Persians to one Armenian ; two 
Armenians to one Greek, and the bargain is fair." To judge 
from what my own eyes and ears have collected on the matter, 
this proverb is fully borne out by experience. 

Bore — A gentleman who goes out to evening parties, with a 
roll of music under his arm. 
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WIFE SELLING. 

" JoHN^ I wish it was as much the custom to sell wives as it is to 
sell horses.*' " Why so, Peter ?" " I'd cheat somebody shockingly 
before night." 

TO MY DREAM -CHILD. 

« AH Is nothing, and lets than nothing 1 The children of Alice call Bnrtram, flUher.*' 
^CharUs Lamb*s Drtam of ths Children. 

Little one ! I lie i' the daric, 

With thy sweet lips pressed to mino ; 
My hot, restless pulses meeting 
Thy still heart's slow, qniet heating. 

In a calm divine. 

On my hreast thy bright hair floats ; 

Weil its memoired hne I know ! 
And thine eyes if thon wert raising, 
They would answer to my gazing 

Looks of long ago. 

Fairy hand» that on my cheek 

Falls as touch as dove's wing soft, 
I can feel its curves, resembling 
One that, like a young bird trembling. 

Lay in mine so oft 

Thon wilt spring up at my feet, 

Flower-like — beautiftil and mild ; 
Gossips, too, on me bestowing 
Flattery sweet, will say, << Thou'rt growing 

Like thy father, child.*' 

No ! I would not have my face 

Imagfed, blessed one 1 in thine ; 
I, who crushed out all my being 
In one love, and poured — clear seeing 

My heart's blood like wine. 

I have given thee a name, 

What name — none shaill ever know \ 
When I say it, there comes thronging 
A whole lifetime's aim and longing. 

And a lifetime's woe. 

Ah| that word 1 I wake — I wake — 

And the light breaks cold and bare ; 
Bright one — never bom, yet dying 
To my love — without replying. 

Dream-child, melt to air! 

Eyes, no wife shall ever kiss ; 

Arms no child shall ever pile ; 
Lift I up to Heav'n, beseeching 
Him who sent this bitter teaching ; 

Be it as His will ! 

Not as man sees, seeth God ; 

Not as man loves, loveth He ^ 
When the dregs-stained lips are falling, 
When the tear-spent eyes are veiling, 

Dawn's eternity. 
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A YANKEE ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
CONFESSIONAL. 

''Have you aught more of which your conscience should be 
purged P" said the venerable Father Anselm, addressing a kneeling 
sinner at the confessional. " Yes, holy father ;'* replied the peni- 
tent, I have committed the foul sin of theft ; I have stolen this 
watch ; will you accept of it ?" " Me !" exclaimed the pious 
priest, " me receive the fniit of thy villany ! how darest thou tempt 
me to the commission of so abominable a crime P Go instantly 
and return the watch to its owner.'* " I have already offered it 
to him/' replied the culprit, *' and he refused to receive it again — 
therefore, holy father, I beseech you to take it." " Peace, wretch !" 
rejoined Anselm ; ** you should have repeated the offer." *' I did 
repeat it, holy father, and he persisted in the refusal." " Then I 
must absolve thee from the sin thou hast committed." The puri- 
fied Catholic had scarcely departed, when the astonished father 
discovered that his own watch had been stolen from the place 
where it had been deposited near the confessional. 



THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD HUSBAND. 

Faithful, as dog, the lonely shepherd's pride; 
True, as the helm, the hark's protecting guide ; 
Firm, as the shaft, that props the towering dome ; 
Sweet, as to shipwrecked seaman, land and home ; 
Ix>Tely, as child, a parent's sole delight; 
Radiant, as mom, that breaks a stormy night ; 
Grateful, as streams, that in some deep recess ; 
With rills unhop'd the panting travellers bless : 
Is he that links with mine, his chain of life. 
Names himself lord, and deigns to call me wife. 



STAGE COACH TALK. 

The other day, by the way, I was told an anecdote which I think 
I must repeat, as it is said to be an everyday occurrence in America. 
The scene was a stage coach, but I know not where. " A sharp- 
nosed man got into the coach, at a small village, and immediately 
began to question his fellow passengers, obtaining no answer what- 
ever, for it seems they were all very sleepy. Presently, however, 
a poor woman dressed in deep mourning entered the diligence, 
and was handed to a seat beside our frieod. He immediately 
attacked her : — * Where may you be from ?* ' State of Maine.' 
' Lost a friend ?' ' Yes, two.' ' ' Was they near friends ?' ' Yes.' 
' What was they ?* * Husband and brother.* ' Was they long 
sick ?' ' Not very.' * Did they leave you their chists ?' (chests). 
' Yes, they did.' 'Was they opefully pious ?* ' I hope and trust 
they were.* Then if they left you their chists (of money) and was 
opefully pious, you bought to be very thankful — so you bought." 
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A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
Once upon a time John Spouter left the coal -pit* in which he was 
working, for honest bread to become a play-actor. John had a 
glib tongue and a bold face, but he couldn't get on as a player. 
** Billy Purvis" could get plenty better for two shillings a night, 
and so John had to return to " howkin'* coal. He did not like the 
obscurity to which this consigned him, and behold he turned " local 
preacher." His straight white hair, white neckcloth, broad brimmed 
hat, and ** cut-away" coat, were most admirable and did great exe- 
cution. Then the poetry which ornamented his sermons astonished 
the natives. How he used to pour out ** Vital Spark," " Cloud- 
Capped Towers," and " Cato's Soliloquy on the Immortality of the 
Soul !" But, alas ! John was frail, and, though a married man, 
he ran away with his neighbour's wife. He was regarded as 
a " backslider" and expelled from the society he had disgi-aced. 
Soon after this he turned " patriot." He made flaming speeches 
to the pitmen ; and it being a time of distress and agitation, he got 
himself elected as a " delegate," and did his best to perpetuate 
the " strike." Being paid for his long and bitter speeches, he 
went from village to village exciting the men and crying *' To your 
tents, O Israel !" But the men got tired of hurrahs and starvation, 
and having come to an arrangement with their employers, gladly 
returned to their work. John was paid off and sent about bis busi- 
ness. But he did not relish " a fair day's wages," and therefore, 
became ** the comic vocalist ;" admission, twopence ; reserved seats, 
sixpence ! Men beware of patriots who won't work. 



A SENTIMENTAL ODE. 

Is thine a heart oppress'd with care, 

And doftt thou seek relief? 
I know a remedy so rare 

It is — a slice of beef! 

From all the world dost hide thy face 

Thy sorrows to conceal 7 
I know what will thine anguish grace — 

A cut of roasted veal ! 

Would'st thou drive every dark grief out, 
And misery put thy foot on ? 

Secure thyself a pot of stout, 
And a broiled chop of mutton ! 

Alone art thou, and desolate, 

Art utterly forsaken ? 
]f thou be so condemned by fate, 

Take to flried eggs and bacon ! 

Stand'st thou in awe of wicked folks ? 

Fly not in haste to cloisters ; 
A refuge pleasanter by chalks, 

Lies in — a score of oysters ! 
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AN IRISH FAST. 
Bishop HuohKs, in a sermon to his parishioners, repeated the 
quotation — '* That all flesh is grass." The season was Lent, and 
a few days afterwards he encountered Terrence O'Collins, who 
appeared to have something on his mind. " The top o' the morning 
to your rivirence/' said Terrence. " Did I fairly ouderstand your 
nvirence to say, ' all flesh is grass/ last Sunday P" *' To be scn-e 
you did, and youVe a heretic if you doubt it." " Oh ! devil a bit 
do I doubt anything your nvirence sajrs," said the wily Terrence, 
** but if your nvirence plazes, I wish to know whether in this Lent 
time, as ' all flesh is grass,* I could not be afiher having a small 
piece of bafe by way of a salad." 



PROFESSOR GORINI. 

This gentleman, who is professor of natural history at the Univer- 
sity of Lodi, made recently, before a circle of private friends, a 
remarkable experiment, illustrative of his theory as to the formation 
of mountains. He melts some substance, known only to himself, 
in a vessel, and allows the liquid to cool. At 6rst it presents an 
even surface; but a portion continues to ooze up beneath, and 
gradually elevations are formed, until at length ranges and chains 
of hills, are formed, exactly corresponding in shape with those 
which are found on the earth. Even to the satisfaction the resem- 
blance is complete, and Mr. Gorini can produce, on a small scale, 
the phenomena of volcanoes and earthqusuies. He contends, there- 
fore, that the inequalities on the face of the globe are the results 
of certain materials, first reduced by the application of heat, to a 
liquid state, and then allowed gradually to consolidate. In 
another and more practically useful field of research, the learned 
professor has developed some very important facts. He has suc- 
ceeded to a very surprising extent in preserving animal matter 
from decay, without resorting to any known process for that pur- 
pose. Specimens are shewn by him of portions of the human 
body, which, without any alteration in their natural appearance, 
have been exposed to the action of the atmosphere for six and 
seven years ; and he states that at a trifling cost he can keep meat 
for any length of time, in such a way, that it can be eaten quite 
fresh. The importance of such a discovery, if on practical inves- 
tigation it is found to answer, will be more readily understood, 
when it is remembered, that the flocks of sheep in Australia are 
boiled down into tallow, their flesh being otherwise almost value- 
less, and that in South America vast herds of cattle are annually 
slaughtered for the sake of their hides alone. 



Ballet — An attempt to represent a story by means of dancing, 
in which the performers hop over the first part, skip over the 
second, and jump to an absurd conclusion in Uie third. 
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LOVE IN PULPIT AND PEW. 
A DIARY wriuen in 1773, just brought to light by the Glasgow 
GazetU,conmns the following '.—"August 22— This morning, being 
Sunday, I went to the High Church, and heard Mr. London lecture 
on Paul's advice to be " friendly afiectioned to one another." Mine 
and Mary's eyes met one another twenty times. How nicely he 

handled it ! One could easily see L was no stranger to 

the passion; he tumbled it off so well; nay, tliat whilst his body 
was in the pulpit, his heart was in some one o( the pews.** 

TRUE CHIVALRY. 

No more in knightly tournament, 

May loYer proudly bear, 
The silken scarf or emblem flower 

Bestowed by lady fair. 

No longer must the fatal lance 

Her spotless honour proTe, 
Nor high hearts the offering be, 

Of chivalry to lore. 

No more beyond the rolling deed 

Must true love prove its faith, 
By bearing in its sacred name 

A talisman of death. 

No more must glory's wreath be won, 

Where death and danger meet, 
Nor sword incarnadined in gore 

Be laid at beauty's feet. 

But in life's bloodless battle-field 

To take a nobler stand, 
To strive for victory among 

The wisest of our land. 

By prowess of the mind and heart 

To gain a loftier place — 
Be these the guerdon of his truth 

Who seeks a lady's grace. 

To self ^ °ot your gauntlets fiung, 

Ye heroes of the list ! 
Nor till your foe be qoite overthrown 

The gallant strife desist 

A field more dread and glorious 

Ne'er chivalry could meet, 
And smiles of spirit loveliness 

Your victory will greet. 



BOUQUET. 
A COLLECTION of flowers,. vihkh the florists of Covent Garden 
Market are directed to throw to singers while they are on the 
stage, instead of sending them home to them in tbf ordinary 
manner. 
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MY NEW COAT. 
I NEVE 11 was so miserable in all my life, as the day I put on my 
new coat. My misery was heightened by the circumstance, that 
I expected to be particularly happy. I put it on immediately 
after breakfast. It fitted me exceedingly well> and I have rather 
a handsome figure — at least so my tailor tells me. I had been 
reading Miss Landon's " Improvisatrice,'^ but the moment I put 
on my coat, I found that my thoughts wandered to Prince's Street, 
and i could no longer participate in the sorrows of her -heroine. 
I buttoned my new coat ; for the greatest natural philosophers 
inform us, that we should always wear a new coat buttoned, that 
it may get a habit of sitting close to the body. I buttoned my 
new coat and sallied forth. I passed through the western divisions 
of George Street. It struck me that there was an unusual num- 
ber of ladies at the windows. I did not care. I was sure that 
my new coat had a fashionable cut ; so I said to myself " They 
may look if they please." I resolved, however, not to walk as if 
1 was conscious that I wore a new coat. I assumed an easy, good 
humoured, condescending kind of air ; and the expression of my 
countenance seemed benevolently to indicate, that 1 would have 
addressed a few words to an old friend, even although he appeared 
in a coat, that I had seen him in six months before. 1 did not 
wear my Indian handkerchief (it is real India, and 1 have only 
one of the sort,) only in my coat pocket, and 1 allowed one of the 
yellow corners to hang out as if by accident I occasionally con- 
veyed it from my pocket to my nose ; but when I replaced it, a 
yellow comer, by the same accident, always hung out. 

At the comer of Castle Street, several porters touched their hats 
to me ; and two maid-servants who were standing at the top of the 
area stairs looked after me till I was out of sight. When I came 
to where the coaches are, opposite the Assembly Rooms, three or 
four men asked me if I wanted a coach, but though the compliment 
rather pleased me, I declined their ofifers in a dignified manner. 
Just as I passed Gardner's shop, or between that and M'Diannid's, 
an individual, rather shabbily dressed, whispered in my ear " Any 
old clothes to sell, sir ?" I answered " No," rather grufliy ; for 
my first impression was, that a kind of sneer was intended at my 
new cuat ; but, on reflection, I feel convinced that these old clothes 
men only address persons of gentlemanly appearance ; and there- 
fore I take this opportunity of publicly expressing my regret, for 
my severity to the individual in question, who I am sorry to repeat, 
was rather shabbily dressed. Hitherto I had met with little to 
ruffle me. Just as I turned into South Hanover Street, I rubbed 
against a white phantom, who passed on as if nothing had hap- 
pened, but who left the whole of my right arm and shoulder 
covered with flour and dust. The daring villain was a baker, and 
with a ruthless barbarity, worthy only of a lineal descendant of the 
murderer Haggart, he had attempted to destroy for ever my coat. 
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and my happinass* Fortunately an obliging footman^ who was 
near ma at the time, seeing my distress^ lifibsd his hand, and by a 
pretty violent application of it to my back and side, succeeded in 
restoring me to comparative peace of mind. 1 got into Prince's 
Street ; the sun was shining brightly ; all the world was abroad } 
but I did not meet with one whose coat was so new as my own. 
I kk my sttperiority ; I perceived that I was an object of universal 
attention. I don't know how many black eyes glanced sunshine 
into mine; I cannot recollect the number of blue oglers that stole 
my heart at every step. Opposite Blackwood s shop, a gentleman^ 
in a blue suxtout, and green spectacles, stopped me, and address- 
ing m»in Franch, gave me to understand tnat he was a Spanish 
reaigee^ very poor and very miserable, and that as he had been 
informed, that I was celebrated for my charitable actions, he hoped 
I would afford him a little assistance. I was rather pleased with 
the stranger's address ; but how he came to be informed, that I 
was celebrated for my. charitable actions, I confess I cannot com- 
prehend ; for with the exception of a penny I threw to a little boy, 
who continued scraping on the fiddle under my window, one day, 
after dinner, when I was falling asleep, I do not think I have 

flven away a farthing in charity (or the last nine months. The 
panish refugee, however, in green spectacles, had done me the 
honour to single me out, probably in consequence of the air of 
distinction which my new coat gave me, and it would have been 
very inhiunan in me not to have presented him with half-a-crown. 
He received it with much gratitude, and I went on towards the 
Castle Hill. Passing the Waterloo Hotel, I encountered a cloud 
of dustj which I did not at all like, but which I was philosopher 
enough to submit to in silence. Several evils were awaiting me. 
After I had ascended the Hill, the day suddenly overcast ; big 
heavy drops of rain began to fall — faster and faster — till a thunder 
shower came tumbling down with irresistible violence. Good 
Heavea 1 rain — thunder rain upon a new coat — the very first day 
I had ever put it on ! I turned back — I ran — I flew — but in 
vain ! Before I could reach the nearest place of shelter, I was 
drenched. I could have wept, but I was in too great agony to 
think of weeping. When I got to the east end of Prince's Street, 
there was not a coach on the stand; I might have gone into 
Barry's, or Mackay's, but it would have been of no use — I was as 
wet as I could be. I walked straight home through the splashing 
streets. I do not think that I was in my right reason. I was to' 
have dined out in my new coat, and now it would never look new 
again ! it was soaked in water. I put my hand in my pocket 
mechanically^ to take out my silk handkerchief; I don't know 
why : heaven and earth ! it was gone : my pocket had been picked ! 
I had lost my new silk handkerchief, the horrible conviction flashed 
upon me, that the Spanish refugee in green spectacles, who had 
complimented me on my charitable actions, and to whom I had 
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given half-a-erown, took it from me. I reached home more ddad 
than alive : I threw off my coat, and sent it to (he kitchen to be 
dried. The cook is a very good woman, bat she is rather fat I 
sat by myself meditating upon the uncertainty of htfman life. My 
reverie lasted a long while. Suddenly an odour like that of a 
singed sheep's head reached my nostrils. I started up ; in a mo- 
ment the fatal truth crossed my mind. I rushed into the kitchen, 
my cook was fast asleep, and my coat was smoking before the fire« 
burned brown in a dozen different places, with here and there 
several small holes. Just at that moment ihe chambermaid came 
to tell me that the tailor had called to know how I liked my new 
coat. I pushed my arm through one of the holes that had been 
burned in the back of it, tottered into the dining-room, where he 
was waiting for me, and fell into a swoon at his reet 



CLEVER RETORT. 

A GENTLEMAN, Walking in the fields with a lady, picked a 
" bluebell,*' and taking out his pencil, wrote the following lines, 
which, with the flower, he presented to the lady — 

<< This pretty flower of heavenly hue. 
Must sorely be allied to yon j 
For you, dear girl, are heavenly too.** 

To which the lady replied — 

** If, sir, your compliment be true, 
I'm sorry that I look so blue.'* 



CURIOUS INSTRUCTIONS TO THE CHINESE 

ARMY. 

The following extract from the instructions of the Council of the 
Celestial Empire, to the general commanding their armies, has 
never, we believe, been published in this country : — " Take notice 
of this in particular; you have to deal with people who wear 
breeches so tight, that when once the soldiers fall, they cannot get 
themselves np again. Your first endeavour must be to throw them 
down. Paint your faces as fantastically as you can, and when you 
approach the enemy, shout out and make the most hideous noises 
and grimaces possible, to frighten and make them tumble down. 
When prostrate, they are at your mercy." 



CLERICAL CELIBACY. 
A CORRESPONDENT o( John Bull communicates the folldwii^g: — 
" I happen to know one of our Bishops, second in worth to none 
on the bench, who was thus reproved by a noble Romanist lady : — 
' I wonder, ray lord, you are not ashamed of having a wife and 
half-a-dozen children/ ' I should be more ashamed,* he answered/ 
very gravely, * to have the children without the wife.* *' 
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A LONG LAW SUIT. 

" Bless me/* said an old lady, throwiug down the newspaper and 
wiping her spectacles ; " here is John Doe and Richard Roe at 
law again ; they've had a suit reg^ar every year or so, for more 
than thirty years, to my certain knowledge." 



THE BATTLE OF TORRES VEDRAS. 

Ftracht the Sth of March, 1811. 

BT DIOBT P. STABKBT, ACOOUHTAHT-OBHBBAI. OF IBILAND. 

Despair bad settled at the hearts of Lusitania's sons, 

Nearer and nearer came each day the sullen roar of guns, 

Pk«8sed to their ooast that hapless race saw bearing down in force 

The conqaering French, who lashed the land, like a hailstorm in its course. 

Mute, powerless, paralysed they stood, and gazed upon their doom ; 
Befinns them frown'd the front of war — ^behind the ocean's gloom ; 
They mlf^t rush forward on the lance, or plunge within the waye-— 
No choice, but here, a bloody bier, or there a wat'ry grave. 

And now Massena spreads his wings, and fans his victim pale, 
Like a vampyre, thirsting for the blood of prostrate Portugal ; 
Already gloats he o'er his prey, nor dreams that mortal power 
Can long withhold him from the spoil even one other hour. 

What is't that trenches up the plain, and overrides the height ? 

What barriers broad, that bristles here, before his startled light f 

What are these mounds of new turned earth, these yawning fissures drawn 

Across the path he thinks to tread before to-morrow dawn ? 

Throughout the heart of Portugal there swept a mighty line 
Rigid with redoubts, and scarped across each rocky Serria's chine ; 
Such were the Torres Yedras' lines that met Massena's sight 
From the Tagus, till at last they closed upon Alhandra's height 

Aye— -quake. Napoleon ! there's a Tolce of boding on the breeze, 
^Vhich drowns the hymns of irictory, in the festal Tuilleries; 
A gathering cloud hangs here, within the dim horizon's gloom. 
On which a God of justice writes, the prophecy of doom. 

What power had wrought this miracle ? who stand behind the guns ? 
What heroes man the batteries of Luieia's nerveless sons ? 
On whom do these look wonderingly as they, watch them block the paths — 
Here piling rocks like pebble-stones their lacing beams like laths ? 

The sons — the sons of Britain, the warriors of the isles — 

The chivalry of England's plain, of Scotland's dark defiles. 

Of green Hibemia's mountain glens^such are the hearts and hands. 

Which join to battle for the rights of self-abandoned lands. 

Tmmortal Wellington ! thy age may well be honoured now ; 

The helm displaced, the sword unbraced, and the laurel on thy brow 1 

Glorious the war of patriots, who strike that strife may cease. 

When conquering armies wreathe their swords with myrtle boughs of peace ! 

A cheer, then, for the champion of Europe's settled right, 
Homage to him who hurled the foe from Torres Yedras' heights ; 
Let Britains vaunt, and poets cbaunt, the deeds that have been douo 
On the plains of the Peninsula by our gloiious Wellington ! ^ 
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THE DUKE'S TACT. 

It must be remembered that he had to contend not only with 
French courage^ skill, and resource, bat with Spanish co-operation, 
which as far as the government in Spain was concerned, was fre- 
quently worse than Spanish hostility. Against this he had, indeed, 
to set the irregular but zealous, and often usefulj co-operation of 
the Spanish people, as distinguished from its govemmeni. One 
instance of the working of this kind of spirit, though it occurred 
not in Spain but in Portugal, I will give, because I think it in- 
teresting, and I had it from the Duke. When he first landed in 
Portugal, and was approaching the scene of his first collision at 
Rolica, he was aroused from his seat at midnight, by the announce- 
ment, that a monk wished to speak with him The monk was 
admitted, and told him the following tale : — " I am a monk of the 
Convent of Batalha. When Junot, last year was marching on 
Lisbon, he was quartered for some time in our convent, and one of 
his aid-de-camps was an inmate of my cell. The same officer is 
again my guest. We are excellent friends. I found 'hitn yesterday 
writing at my table, and coming behind him, unobserved, I, by way 
of a joke, placed my hands over his eyes. He laughed and straggled, 
but I am strong, and can read French, and I held him there till I 
had read every word of the despatch he was copying. It was an 
order to General Thomieres to retire. If you widh to catch him 
you must make haste. I went to our stable, saddled our \}est 
mule, and have not drawn bridle, till I reached your tent; 
the information you may turn to what account you please." I 
believe that the information afTorded in this singular manner tamed 
out correct, and that the Duke's intentions for the following day 
were at least confirmed by it. Be that as it may, he found General 
Thomieres in the position of Rolica, and drove him out of it by a 
hot attack, the success of which was a precursor of the victory 
which he achieved over General Junot at Vimeria. 



MEMORY. 
Creditors have better memories than debtors; creditors are a 
superstitious sect, great observers of set days and times. 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

One of the most beautiful gems of Oriental literature is contained 
in a passage from the Persian poet, Sadi, quoted by Sir William 
Jones, the sentiment of which is embodied in the following lines:—- 

The tandle-tree perfumes, when riven, 

The axe that laid it low ; 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 

Forgive and bless bis foe. 



A Pledge of True Affection — "Popping" theqnestion. 
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HOW TO SUBDUE MAN. 
In the course of a book, just published in America, and which is 
entitled the Reveries of an Old Maid, we are told that " the 
weapons to subdue man are not to be found in the library, but in 
the kitchen. Man is an alliffator. Let the young wife fascinate 
her husband with the teapot! 'Let bar, 40 to speak, only bring 
him into habits of intoxication with that sweet charmer, and make 
honeysuckles clamber up his cfaair-tback, and grow about the legs 
of his table — ^let the heurth-rug be a bed of .heartsease for the feet 
in the slippers, and the wickedness of the natural enemy must die 
within him." What excellent wives aome of these old maids who 
write books would make ! 

VERSIFIED FROM THE PROSE OF A YOUNG LADY. 

It's very haid-*»and so it is — 

To live in sooh a row — 
And witness this, that erery Mtss 

Bnt me has got a beau— 
For love goes calling up and down, 

But here he seems to shun ; 
I am sure he has been ask'd enough 

To call at Number One ! 

I'm sick of all the double knocks 

That come to Number Four ! 
At Number Three X often see 

A lover at the door ; 
And one in blue at Number Two, 

Calls daily like a dun, 
It's very hasd they eolne so near, 

And not to Number One ! 

Miss Bell, I hear,ha8 got a dear, 

Exactly to her mind. 
By sitting at the window pane, 

Without a bit of blind; 
But I go in the balcony, 

Which she has never done, 
Yet arts Oat thrive at Number Five 

Don't take at Number One ! 

'Tis hard with plenty in the street. 

And plenty passing by. 
There's nice young men at Number Ten, 

But mily rather shy; 
And Mrs. SmiUi across the way. 

Has got a grown up son. 
But la! he hardly seems to know 

There is a Number One ! 

There's Mr. Wick, at Number Nine, 

But he's intent on pelf; 
Andtho^: he's pious will not love 

His neighbour as himself. 
At Number Seven there was a sale. 

The goods had quite a run — 
Aiid here I have got my single lot 

On iMod at Number One ! 
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My mother often sits at work, 

And talks of props and stays, 
And what a coinfort I shall be 

In her declining days : 
The very maids aboofthe house 

Have set me down a nan, 
The sweethearts all belong to them 

That call at Number One ! 

Once only when the flue took fire, 

One Friday afternoon, 
Yoong Mr. Long came kindly in, 

And told me not to swoon: 
Why can't he come again without 

The Phoonix and the Sun ? 
We can't always have a flue 

On fire at Number One ! 

I am not old ! I am not plain ! 

Nor awkward in my gait — 
I am not crooked like tibe Bride 

That went At>m Number Eight — 
I*m sure white satin made her look 

As brown as any bun — 
But even beauty has no chance 

I think at Number One ! 

At Number Six they say Bfiss Rose 

Has slain a score of hearts. 
And Cupid for her sake has been 

Quite prodigal of darts — 
The imp they show with bended bow, 

I wish he had a gun 1 
But if he had, he'd never deign 

To shoot at Number One ! 

It*s very hard — and so it is — 

To live in such a row — 
And here's a ballad singer come 

To aggravate my woe ; 
Oh ! take away your foolish song, 

And tones encmgh to stun — 
There is ** nae ludk about the house " 

I know at Number One ! 



THE BARRISTER AND THE WITNESS. 

There is a point beyond wbich baman forbearance cannot go 
and tbe most even of tempers will become roffled at times. At 
tbe assizes beld daring tbe past year at Lincoln^ botb jodge and 
counsel bad bad mocb tronble to make tbe timid witnesses opon a 
trial speak suflidently load to be beard by tbe jmy, and it is possi- 
ble tbat tbe temper of tbe counsel may tbereby bave been tamed 
aside from tbe even tenor of its way. After ttiis gentleman bad 
gone tbroagb tbe various stages of tbe bar pleading, and bad 
coaxed, tbreatened, and even bullied witnesses, tbere was called 
into tbe box a young ostler, wbo appeared to be simplicity per- 
sonified. " Now, sir," said tbe counsel, in a tone be would at any 
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Other time have denounced as vulgarly loud, ** I hope we shall 
have no difficulty in making you speak up." " I hope not> sir/' 
was shouted or rather hellowed out by the witness, in tones which 
almost shook the building, and would have certainly alarmed any 
timid or nervous lady. " How dare you speak in that way, sir P*' 
said the counsel.*' " Please zur, I can't speak any louder, zur," 
said the astonished witness, attempting to shout louder than before, 
evidently thinkinff the fault to be his speaking too softly. *' Pray 
have you been drinking this morning P" shouted the counsel, who 
had now thoroughly lost the last remnant of his temper. " Yes, 
zur," was the reply. " And what have you been drinking ?" 
'* Corfee, zur." " And what did you have in your coffee, sir P" 
shouted the exasperated counsel. " A spune, zur," was the an- 
swer, innocently spoken, amidst the roars of the whole court, ex- 
cepting only the now thoroughly wild counsel, who flung down 
his brief and rushed out of the court. 



BUGS. 

Upon a traveller telling General Doyle, an Irishman, that he had 
been where the bugs were so large and powerful that two of them 
would drain a man's blood in one night," the General replied, 
'' My good sir, we have the same animals in Ireland, but they are 
there called * Humbugs !* " 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S FIRST PIPE. 

Once in his life, and once only, the Duke ventured to smoke a pipe 
of tobacco. The occasion was early in the present centniy, when a 
number of generals and staff officers were at Portsmouth, amongst 
whom were, the Duke of Cumberland, the late King of Hanover. 
Wellington was pressed by the Royal Duke to join a dinner party, 
and as his Grace strongly wished to leave Portsmouth, the Duke 
of Cumberland, in order to insure his company, adopted the rather 
forcible precaution (those were the days of post chaises) of hiring 
all the horses in the town. Thus trepanned, the hero of Assaye 
submitted good humouredly to his fate. After dinner, pipes were 
introduced, though several of the party had never smoked, among 
these was Wellington. The scene was by him most humourously 
described. ''He sat," he said, "behind the pipe, whiffinff away with 
a feeling of wonder, and watching the countenances of the rest of 
the company." In a few minutes, some of the novices retired, 
hastily, not very soon to return ; and as he puffed on, he said to 
himself, " Well, it will come to an end, I suppose." The end, it 
is supposed, was not a very agreeable one ; for the Duke's smoke 
was thenceforth confined to the field of battle. 



Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 
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HORACE. 

BOOK II — ODS Z. 

Receiye, dear friend, the trothi I teach. 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 

Of adTerse Fortone't pow'r ; 
Not alwaya tempt the distant deep. 
Nor always timoroiisly creep 

Along the treacherous shore. 

He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door. 

Embittering all his state. 

The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wintry blast, the loftiest tow*r 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side, 
His cloud capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 

The well-informed philosopher 
R^oes with a wholesome fear, 

And hopes in spite of pain ; 
If winter bellow from the north. 
Soon the sweet spring comes duicing forth. 

And nature laughs again. 

What if thine Heav'n be overcast, 
The dark appearance will not last; 

Ezpeet a brighter sky. 
The God that strings the silver bow, 
Awakes soaietimes the mnses too, 

Aad lays his arrows by. 

If hoadreds obstruct ttie way. 
Thy magnanimi^ diipLnj, 

And let thy strength be seen ; 
But, O! if fortune fin thy sail 
With more than a propiUous gale. 

Take half thy canvass in. 

A REFLECTION ON THE FOREGOING ODE, 

And is this all ? Can Reason do no mom. 
Than bid me shun the deep, and dread the shore i 
Sweet moralist ! afloat on life's rough sea, 
The Christian has an art unknown to thee. 
He holds no pariey with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids be confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her caU, 
And trusting in his God surmounts them all. 



Sophocles says of Polymedes, that he invented dice to serve 
instead of a dinner, which faculty they undoohtedly posaela to the 
day — for they deprive many men of the means of procuriiig one. 



1 
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GENIUS FOR ALL. 
It is always easier to illustrate than define, and this is peculiarly 
the case with the term genius. Although no two persons will, 
perhaps, unite in any precise definition, yet, we helieve, it is agreed 
on all hands, that it is hut a name giren to the power of excelling 
in some one way. Thus understood, it will he difficult to deny 
the possession of this gift, to any hody of men, and however we 
may dignify the excuse of certain pursuits, it would he premature, 
if not unjust, to call the application of this power, in any individual, 
unimportant. Our great discoveries, which are the bequests of 
genius, as our inventions are the results of perseverance, have 
always followed from some apparently unimportant cause. The 
discovery of the law, of gravitation, and the history of the steam- 
engine are familiar examples. And it is not the less true of litera- 
ture. To the running away of a merry seapergrace we owe the 
philosophy of Hamlet, the truth of Timon, the morality of Lear. 
The dignity of scorn, arising from the unretumed passion, at once 
made a lord a poet, and a libertine a hero. To a glass of Scotch 
whisky, or the lips of a Highland maiden, we owe the finest ballads 
in the world. And so of art : surely it was no accident that brought 
the father of the great line of painters to Giotto ; and unimportant 
as the influence of the Fornirena — little understood as it is — may 
seem to have been on the mind of Rafiaelle, how know we what 
we owe to her impassioned and devoted mind. How fortunate, 
too, was it for the world, that the wife and children of Correggio 
were beautiful ; for what lofty intelligence when unstained by the 
gross passions of earth, breathes through the spirit of beauty ! O 
these unimportant influences of the world ! these unnoticed des- 
pised agents in all that is great or good. How truthfully do they 
tell us that genius belongs to all. That to aspire, to solace, to 
appreciate, is as much its province as the handling of the chisel, 
or the mastery of the lyre, monopolized by no special climate, 
country, or complexion, it belongs to no particular class. The 
veriest boor does something cleverly ; give him his opportunity, 
and he becomes famous. If this truth were more widely believed, 
and trusted in, it would, indeed, make the whole world kind — it 
would unite the Appollo with the Cyclops — and where all had a 
common interest in its discovery, all would recognize its power. 
We should hear no more of unassisted merit, of unaided genius, 
we should have fewer Kirk Whites', but we should have more 
Tennvspns'. The artizan who beheld himaelf the respected crea- 
tor of some new comfort, the mechanic who in himself saw the 
esteemed originator of some new application of science, would 
gladly hail the thought of labourers unweaving the tangled thread 
of idea* or in their potent influence guiding the passions into their 
healthful and natural course. And would rank or wealth sufler in 
this universal appreciation of intellect ! Assuredly not. The man 
who can make the laws of a Lord of the Earth, should make or give 
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of his riches, with a dignity belonging to such a steward of God, and 
is no common man. The practice of the virtues reqaires as much 
mind, however different in quality, as the creation of a beautiful 
thought, either in marble or sound. Genius cannot stoop or soar 
— it breathes through creation — in every current that passes 
through the air, whether it perfumes violets, or rocks the eyrie of 
the eagle. The straw of Gallileo has as high a value as the lever 
of Archimedes. 

THOSE DAYS ARE PAST! 

Time was when I was all to tbee, 

Thoa loted me then and I was blest ; 
For thou wert all the world to me, 

Thine image only filled my breast. 

Bat now thosH dreams of bliss are o'dr, 

And chilling looks are on me cast; 
I feel that thoa art mine no more, 

Those days are past — t^owe days are past ! 

'Tis honour binds thee to me now, 

I see thy straggles to be free ; 
Another soon will hear thee tow 

Those vows of lore once pledged to me. 

This wasting form, this hollow eye, 

Tell me £e conflict will not last ; 
My only wish now is to die — 

'Twill soon be past — 'twill soon be past ! 

THE CLOSE OF A BALL. 

What a sad thing is a ball as it draws towards the close ! what an 
emblem of life at similar period. How much freshness has faded ! 
How much beauty has passed away ! How many illusions are 
dissipated ! How many dieams, that the lamp light, and chalk 
floors, had called into life, fly like spirits, with the first beam of 
sunlight ! The eye of the proud bearing is humbled now ; the 
cheek, whose downy softness no painter could have copied, looks 
pale, wan, and haggard ; the beaming looks, the graceful bearing, 
the elastic step, where are they ? only to be found where youth — 
bright, joyous, and elastic youth — unites itself to beauty. 



DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

It is said his Grace left a Sovereign to each of all England. 



TRUTH. 

Truth is naturally so acceptable to man, so charming in itself, 
that to make falsehood be received, we are compelled to dress it 
up in the snow-white robes of truth ; as in passing base coin, it 
must have the impress of the good, ere it will pass current. 



IL 
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SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE WORKING 

CLASSES. 

The three elements of the resources of the great commonwealth 
are labour, intelligence, and capital ; the last is gathered and ad- 
ministered by tho wealthy; the second is contributed by the gifted 
and studious : but the first great contribution of endless toil, is 
supplied by the working classes. There are they in your fields 
and your mines, your factories and your shops, your warehouses 
and your workshops, giving an amount of manual and physical 
effort which no nature, no patience, but that of men bred to labour, 
could sustain. Hardly less consumers than producers, they form 
that great elastic power in the community which endures privation 
and adjusts demand and supply. Amidst scarcity and high prices, 
their unavoidable privations diminish consumption; and amidst 
plenty and cheapness, their increased enjoyments restore the re- 
muneration of capital, and the profits of trade. In national policy 
their judgment, once enlightened, would have immense force and 
equal value ; their voice raised in favour of religion, peace, national 
liberty, and just goverment, would be irresistible. These multi- 
tudes, once enlightened, and virtuous, would render the social fabric 
unmoveably secure and peaceful. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

While times are fortiinate and gay, 
Year friends will not be few ; 

But should your money fly away, 
Your friends will vanish too. 



SOUND ADVICE. 

"Know," said Sir Walter Raleigh, to his son, "that flatterers 
are the worst kind of traitors, for they will strengthen thy imper- 
fections, encourage thee in all evils, correct thee in nothing, but so 
shadow and paint thy follies and vices, as thou shalt never, by 
their will, discover good from evil, or vice from virtue. And because 
all men are apt to flatter themselves, to entertain the addition of 
other men's praises is most perilous. If thy friend be of better 
quality than thyself, thou mayst be sure of two things — first, that 
they will be more careful to keep thy counsel, because they have 
more to lose than thou hast — the second, they will esteem thee 
for thyself, and not for that which thou dost not possess." 



VANITY AND VEXATION. 

There is nothing under the sun but is full not of vanity only, but 
also of vexation. Why, then, should we not be well content to be 
without that thing (if it be the Lord's will we should want it) which 
we cannot have without much vanity and some vexation withal P 
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LABOUR A BLESSING. 

The first duty imposed on man in relation to society is labour. 
No class is exempted, and for this is his body alone suited ; he 
cannot defy the doom without a heavy punishment* If he need 
not earn his bread himself, he must substitute laborious pleasures ; 
if he does none of these things, or similar ones, he grows fat, has 
indigestion, and consults doctors, with the vain hope of being en- 
abled to baffle nature with impunity, for some litUe time longer; 
and, after a few years of perpetual uneasy feelings, it is found that 
his heart is diseased, he becomes dropsical, or loses the use of 
one half of his body, and is wheeled about in a chair, imbeciled 
in mind as well as limbs, or he becomes melancholy, and suspicious 
of his best friends, or by some such winding up he arrives at the 
last scene, that ends his common place, eventless history. 



tt 



A LESSON IN ITSELF SUBLIME. 

A leison in itielf sublime, 

A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this — " I take no note of time 

Sare when the snn is shining." 
These motto words a dial bore, 

And wisdom nerer preaches 
To human hearts a bitter lore 

Than this short sentence teaches : 
" As life is sometimes bright and fair, 

And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its pain and care, 

And note its bright hours only. 

We bid the joyous moments haste, 

And then forget their glitter ; 
We take the cup of life, and taste 

No portion but the bitter : 
But we should teach our hearts to deem 

Its sweetest drops the strongest ; 
And pleasant hours should ewer seem, 

To linger round us longest : 
** As life is sometimes bright and ftur, 

And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its pain and care, 

And note its bright hours only." 

The darkest shadows of the night 

Are just before the morning; 
Then let us wait the coming light. 

All boding phantoms scorning : 
And while we're passing on the tide, 

Of time's fast ebbing rlTer, 
Let's pluck the blossoms by its side 

And bless the gracious giver : 
" As life is sometimes bright and fair. 

And sometimes dark and lonely, 
We should forget its pain and care, 

And notes its bright hours only." 



I 
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MARRIAGE. 



SoHB marry for love, others wed for money ; some to escape an 
uncomfortable home ; some to keep their carriage ; some for rank, 
and some for carelessness. None of these are legitimate motives, 
none of them likely to produce happiness. Bat there is a feeling 
which requires worth to satisfy it, and experience of that worth to 
^x it, which is irrespective of age, or time, or even sex, which 
seeks for one love and spirit for its minister, and only asks for 
one — which united Jonathan to David ; for Jonathan s soul was 
knit unto the soul of David, and Jonathan loved David as his own 
soul. Attachment, adhesiveness, or affection, are the s^iionymous 
terms which describe this feeling, and friendship is the result. 
Most men have but few friends, many have none. Lord Byron 
had but one^ and he was a dog. Happy were we all if, in choosing 
a partner for life, we were to take care that, although there must 
be differences, there should be no discrepancies ; although opinions 
might vary, they should never clash ; that high pride should not 
be united to the \ow\y in spirit, nor great purity to the offensive 
or the vicious; that mean selfishness should never chain down 
into perpetual companionship, the generous and the just ; nor that 
the deceitful and the false should destroy the happiness of the 
noble and the true. Let not the quick unite himself to the sulky 
or the dunce. Let not the delicate and the pure defile itself by 
contract with the vulgar and the gross ; and then if care be taken 
by both, each will come to each with an ability and a desire to 
comfort one another. The struggle of their lives will be, not only 
to be each other's help, but to rub off day by day, those small 
differences of opinion and excrescences of habit, which vibrate and 
wound, and keep up festering sores, but which only require to be 
frowned on, and they go. Such people may have no hone3rmoon 
of joy, but as life wears on, they will assimulate, more and more, 
bolli in appearance and in mind. Happy, thrice happy, husband 
and wife, who grow into the likeness of each other ! mey married 
from a feeling which flies not away with youth, but clings, like the 
ivy, more tenaciously iu age ; and when the bloom has left the 
cheek, and sweetness gone from the lip, and time has written deep 
wrinkles on the brow, affection will hobble in even before love flies 
out of the window, hallow the hearthstone of the real and true, 
and make the last days of such a couple happier than the first. 



REVEREND "SONS OF GUNS." 

In the Game List for the county of York we And the names of 
forty " Reverend Sportsmen." 

Let mother church this comfort take. 

While everywhere dissent increases ; 
The canons, though her sons forsake, 

They rally with their fowling pieces. 
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FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies gather around — when 
sickness (alls on the heart — when the world is dark and cheerless 
— ^is the time to try true friendship. They who turn from the 
scene of distress hetray their hypocrisy, and prove that interest 
only moves them. If you have a friend who loves you — who has 
studied yonr interest and happiness — be sure to sustain bim in 
adversity. Let him feel that his former kindness is appreciated, 
and that his love was not thrown away. Real fidelity may be rare, 
but it exists in the heart. Who has not seen and felt its power P 
They only deny its worth and power, who have never loved a friend, 
or laboured to make a friend happy. The good and the kind, 
the affectionate and the virtuous, see and feel the heavenly prin- 
ciple. They would sacrifice wealth and honour to promote the 
happiness of otbers ; and, in return, they receive the reward of 
their love by sympathizing hearts and countless favours, when 
they have been brought low by disease or adversity. 



WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

As o*er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer by, 

Thas when thou viewest this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye ! 

And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried here. 



HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

A Swiss journal furnishes us with the following romantic tale of 
real life : — " A married couple, who had for several years lived in 
a state of anti-conjugal harmony, determined to part, and. made 
an appointment with each other to meet at a notary's to sign the 
deed of separation. To arrive at the office of the man of law, they 
had to cross a lake, and, as it happened, they both embarked in 
the same boat. On their passage a storm arose, and the boat was 
upset. The husband being a good swimmer, soon reached the 
shore in safety. On looking round to see the fate of his fellow- 
passengers, he distinguished his wife, still struggling for her life, 
and in imminent danger. A feeling of his early affections returned 
to him, and plunging again into the water, he swam to her, and 
succeeded in rescuing her. When she recovered her senses, and 
learned to whom she owed her life, she threw herself into his arms, 
and he embraced her with equal cordiality : they then vowed an 
oblivion of all their differences, and that they would live and die 
together. 
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ON A GIRL WHO HAS FALLEN ASLEEP OVER A 
VOLUME OF SPENCER'S "EARLY QUEEN." 

The summer sun is sinking fast, amid the golden west. 
The tmant linnet, home returned, has sung himself to rest ; 
The bee has left the foxglote bell, the brook so stilly floirs, 
That not a breath is on the air but whispers in repose. 

The landscape wears a mellower green, its loteliest hues the sky, 

And nought but images of peace are present to the eye ; 

Sweet soothing sights, and slumberous sounds that gentlest thoughts instil, 

Of power to bid each tranced sense grow captire to their will. 

Plunged her heart deep in the sweetest song, that eter poet suog : 
Of Una wandering aU unharmed life's tangled wilds among : 
Just as her fkTOurite page is turned, she owns the soft controul, 
And sleep, the balmy sleep of youth, is sliding on her soul ! 

With drooping head, and yielding form, half sitting, half reclined. 
Swayed to and fro, like the willow wand, that waves with etery wind ; 
Her eyelids, snowy fair, that shew like evening lilies twain. 
So gently close, the lightest breath may open them again ! 

But lo ! a change ! a deeper seal is pressed upon her eyes, 

Oh ! when did mortal sleep put on a fairer guise ! 

No sign of consciousness she gives may waking life beseem. 

Save that her hand still clasps the book that stirred her fairy dream. 

Hush ! let her sleep; no evil eye with baleful glance is near. 
No envious spirit stoops to pour his poison in her ear ! 
But only prays she may escape upon her onward way. 
The pestilence that walks by night, the shaft that flies by day i 

Not her's the wild and feverish sleep, brief respite snatched from pain, 
From which the heart-sick sufferer prays she ne'er may wake again ^ 
Nor the sad uneasy slumbers wrung from griefs unwilling grace. 
That bring the soul no added strength for the world's toilsome grace. 

Not her's the visions aU too fair, that mock the mourner's eye. 
Of friend she never more may meet, of pleasures long gone by ; 
So beautiful and passing sweet, a present Heaven that make 
To deepen but the darkness round, that waits us when we 'wake. 

Sweet thoughts of innocence and peace are flitting o'er her brain. 
Of fireside loves, and homebred joys, a blithe and radiant train; 
And when those visions fair depart, her only change will be 
To the solier certainty of bliss, the bright reality ! 

Then wake her not, her happy dreams are written on her face, 
And who may tell what seraph forms one idle word may chase; 
The Heaven about our youth that lies, is with her in her sleep, 
And angel sentinels around, their guardian vigils keep. 

Oh ! ever thus may slumbers lie as lightly on her brow ; 
Her gentle heart o'erflow with thoughts as pure as fill it now ; 
And may the peace all human kin that passeth be hel* guest, 
When in God's good time she lays her down to take her final rest ! 



GOOD ADVICE. 
Let no man be too proud to work. Let no wan be ashamed of 
a hard fist, or sunburnt countenance. Let him be ashamed only 
of ignorance and sloth. Let no man be ashamed of poverty. 
Let him only be ashamed of dishonesty and idleness. 
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STAYS AND CORSETS ! 
Even beauty of countenance is impaired, and in time destroyed, 
by tight corsets. Those instruments of mischief wither in the 
complexion the freshness of health, and substitute for it the sallow- 
ness of disease ; on the spot where the rose and the ruby had shed 
their lustre, they pour bile and sprinkle ashes. They do still 
more> they dapple the cheek with unsightly blotches, convert its 
fine cuticle into a motley scurf, blear the eyes, discolour the teeth 
and destroy them by caries, and tip the nose by cranberry red. 
That effects of thb description often result from gastric and hepatic 
derangement, every practitioner of medicine Imows, and it is a 
well ascertained fact, Uiat such derangement is produced by corsets. 
But tight stays make still more fatal havoc of female beauty, hy 
imprinting on the countenance marks of the decay of mental 
beauty — we mean deep and indelible lines of peevishness, fretful- 
ness, and ill-temper — the bitter result of impaired health. Woman 
bears fevers, consumption, fractures, wounas, and other forms of 
injury, with a patience and mildness which, if they do not improve 
her personal beauty, increase her loveliness, and add tenfold to 
the sympathy and sorrow felt for her suffering; but dyspeptic 
affections, when brought on by wearing corsets, are submitted to 
in a very different spirit, and no complaints pour into the temper 
such acerbity and bitterness, as those of the digestive organs. 

KINDNESS. 
Witty sayings are as easily lost as the pearls slipping off a broken 
string ; but a word of kindness is seldom spoken in vain. It b a 
seed which even when dropped by chance springs up a flower. 

THE DRAMA! 
Mr. N. p. Willis, in his Home Journal, expresses his convic- 
tion, that the opera has superseded the drama. Year after year, 
we have fought against the conviction that the great days of the 
stage were past. Season after season we have hoped that the long 
expected revival of the life and popularity of the scene would ap- 
pear, but have waited and hoped in vain. The managers do all 
that the resources of their profession will permit, but they have 
neither materials to supply their demands, nor popular taste to 
second their exertions. We know nothing more remarkable, than 
this sudden sinking down of a great department of mental art< — 
this entire going out of one of the lights of public intelligence and 
enjoyment ; not from any external influence of invasion or posses- 
sion, but from mere failure of intellectual means to supply and 
support it. There is no drama in England ; there is none in 
Italy or Germany. In France, Rachel alone sustains the glory 
of the scene, and concentrates in herself all the inspiration that 
the profession at this day inherits, as the solitary sibyline pro- 
phetess of a natural faith passed away, ye unborn. 



V 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CAMBRIDGE, 1748. 

Ik order to form a just idea of any Unirersity, I apprehend it is 
necessary to observe, that the term University is a derivative of 
the Latin word Universitas, which is a noun collective, and is 
applied to an assemblage of several Colleges, Halls, &c., establbhed 
under one government in a certain place, and set apart for the 
instruction of Students in the several Sciences under learned Pro- 
fessors, and to confer degrees, or to grant certificates of study or 
proficiency in the different faculties, by which the Graduates of 
every University are received with that honour in every place, as 
they have acquired amongst their own body. Yet it must be 
observed, that this does not entitle any one to the privileges 
appertaining to such a Graduate in another University till he is 
aamitted ad eundem. Hence also we may trace the reason of 
this appellation, University, which may be properly called a 
Universal School, not only by reason of Divinity, Medicine, Law, 
Arts, and Sciences, which faculties are taught therein, and are 
supposed to include the whole compass of study ; but also, because 
tbe Students, who proceeded in the degrees of one of those nurseries 
of learning, are universally received in the same rank of learning 
throughout the whole world or universe. 

These communities, as now established, consist partly of Lay- 
men, and partly of Ecclesiastics or Clergymen ; and though Greece 
was famous for its Athens, and other nations boasted of their 
Schools of the Prophets and Philosophers in the earliest ages of 
the world, I am warranted by the authority of pure history to give 
the University of Cambridge the preference to all others, at least 
foreign Universities, of the modern establishment. For Paris, 
that claims the precedency, is at the most, no older than the reign of 
Charlemagne, which was founded by four disciples of the Venerable 
Bede, who in the year of our Lord, 689, by the consent of the Clergy 
and Prelates of the kingdom, was for his many learned disputations 
against the Heathens, raised to the chair of the elders, with the 
mantle of honour, and cap of dignity, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, after the manner of the Athenians. To which, if we added 
the letter of the renowned Alcuinus to the Scholars of this Univer- 
sity, where he had been educated, it will both point out its anti- 
quity, and recommend a diligent improvement of our time in a 
Collegiate life. 

Alcuinus to the Cambridge Scholars : — " To the discreet heirs 
of Christ; the Scholars of the unspotted mother Cambridge, 
Alcuinus, by life, a sinner, greeting, and glory, in the virtues of 
learning. Forasmuch as ignorance is the mother of error, I 
earnestly intreat, that youths among you be used to be present at 
the praises of the Supreme King, not to unearth foxes, nor to hunt 
hares ; let them now learn the Holy Scriptures, having obtained 
knowledge of the science of truth, to the end, that in their perfect 
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age they may teach others. Call to mind, 1 heseech you, most 
dearly beloved, the most noble master of our time. Bede, the 
Priest, Doctor of your University, under whom, by the permission 
of divine grace, I took the Doctor's degree in the year from the 
incarnation of our Lord 692. What an inclination he had to study 
in his youth P What praise he has now among men ? And much 
more, what glory of reward with God ? Farewell, always, in 
Christ Jesus, by whose grace you are assisted in learning.'* 

But no one will question Cambridge being the seat of the 
learned in the reign of King Alfred, the Solomon of the Saxon 
line. And at the Norman invasion, it was become so famous, that 
the Conqueror committed the instruction of his youngest son, 
afterwards King Henry I., to the governors of this learned body, 
who improved so much under his Cambridge tutors, that he after 
obtained the additional name of Beauclerk, or the learned Student. 

Yet I do not pretend to assert, nor do I believe that Cambridge 
University was then endowed, or that it was under the same regu- 
lation, or that its members were as yet settled in a Collegiate way, 
or distinguished by those particular habits, as we now enjoy. 
On the contrary, it must be confessed, that the Students were 
originally like those you have described now at Loydon. In 
aftertimes, some encouragers of learning built houses to live in 
society, only each to be at his own charges, as now is seen and 
practised in the Inns of Court ; and these Houses were therefore 
called Inns, though now they are only known by the name of 
Halls. At length Uie Monks and different orders of Friars, finding 
their account in planting some of their young branches in this 
learned soil, procured ample foundations for their maintenance in 
diet, apparel, &c., as well as in lodging. And this proved so great 
an encouragement of learning, that in a short time all the other 
Inns or Halls, were also plentifully endowed by the lovers of 
knowledge. Upon this, these Houses were called Colleges. 

Nevertheless, if we may be determined by the Statutes of oar 
Universities, there were some Provosts and Scholars maintained 
on their own lands and revenues before the name of Colleges pre- 
vailed, and those Students took scholastic degrees in each faculty, 
and went through all offices and dignities in it, as if they had been 
of the same academic body, in the same manner, I suppose, as 
practised in the Dutch, and some other foreign Universities. 

To point out the ancient foundations more distinctly, I shall add 
to your list Archbishop Parker's Chronographical Description of 
the Ancient Inns and Monastics, in which our ancestors studied 
the Sciences in this University. 

Of the Inns, some were particularly for Philosophers and 
Divinejs, others were confined to Canonists, Civilians, and Divines, 
who were under no vows. The Monastics entertained only Monks, 
Friars, and Canon Regulars, who chiefly proceeded in Divinity, 
Aristotelian Philosophy, and the Canon Law ; and besides the 
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Statutes of the University, these were under the regulations and 
vows oX their respective orders. 

The Inns for Philosophers and Divines only, were King's Hall 
or College, where now is the north-side of Trinity College ; God's 
House, where now is Christ's College; St. Michaels House, now 
the west-side of Trinity College, towards Gonville and Caius ; St. 
Gregory's Inn, now Trinity College, Dove House; St. Gerard, 
now the bridge called Garret Hostle; St. Mary's Inn, on the 
north-west side of St. Mary's Church ; St. Augustine's Inn, the 
pensionary of King's College. St. Barnard's Inn did once belong 
to Queen's College, and had Students in it in 1454, but now is the 
garden on the east-side of Bennet College. St. Thomas's Inn is 
now the garden belonging to the Warden of Pembroke Hall; 
Saint John's Inn is now contained in the north and west sides 
of Saint John's College. The brothers of Penance and J. C. 
occupied the west- side of St. Peter's House ; Saint Catharine of 
Scenna's Inn makes now the south side of Trinity College ; Univer- 
sity Inn, now the Inn on the south-west of Pembroke Hall ; Holy 
Cross Inn is now called School Lane ; St. Margaret's Inn is now 
contained in the east side of Trinity College ; the Tyled Inn 
stood opposite to the west postern of Gonville and Caius, and 
eastwara of Trinity ; Harleston Inn stood in the narrow place 
on the east of Saint Clement's Church, near King's Ditch, in 
Harleston Lane ; the Ancient Schools of Philosophy in the yard 
of Gonville College. 

The Inns of Canonists, Civilians, and Divines, were the Inn of 
St. Paul, now Wolfs Tavern; Oveng's Inn stood where the 
buildings under which the kennels between the kennel of Trinity 
and Caius Colleges empties itself; St. Clement's Inn stood where 
the houses are, on the south side of St. Clement's ; Trinity Inn, 
where the houses opposite to the east end of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity ; St. Nicholas' Inn where the houses opposite the house 
called Brazen George, near Christ's College ; Burden Inn stood 
where the houses are that have great gates before them, near the 
postern of Wolf's Tavern to the northward, and near the lane that 
runs along between Trinity, and Gonville, and Caius Colleges ; 
St. Edward's Inn is the Chopping Knife; Brewhouse and Rudd 
Inn is now the Castle Inn, opposite Emanual College. The 
Monasteries were that of the Dominicians, otherwise Blackfriars^ 
or Preaching-friars, which is now Emanuel College, whence that 
street is called Preachers' Street ; of the Franciscans, now Sydney 
Sussex College ; of the Carmelites or Whitefriars, turned into the 
garden of the Provost of King's College, extending towards Queen's 
College ; of Augustine's, which is now the lofty houses in the pease 
market; of St. Randegundis, which is now Jesus College; of 
Gilbertine, White Canons, or St. Edmund's Priory, and is still 
known by the name of the White Canons, in Trumpington Street, 
near Trumpington Gates, at the sign of the Moon ; of Ely, now 
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the houses near the above-mentioned Bardeu Inn ; the Priory of 
St. Giles's stood where now we see Magdalen College and St. 
Giles's Church. 

The Colleges and Halls^ as now established, entertain three 
sorts of Students : the 6rst sort are the greater pensioners, com- 
monly called Fellow Commoners, who are most commonly gen- 
tlemen of quality, or at least, large fortunes. The second sort 
are lesser pensioners, who are dieted as Scholars, but both of them 
live at their own expence. The third sort are called Sizars, or 
Poor Scholars, or Servitors, who may receive some inconsiderable 
matter from their friends, or exhibitions left for that purpose, but 
are chiefly maintained at the charge of the foundation, and by the 
benevolence of the richer sort of their fellow Cc^egians. 

Theae students, according to their standings, and tibeir profideocy 
in learning, are entitled to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, Physic, and Law. The 
time required by the statutes for studying in the University before 
they can be qualified for taking the said degree, is four years for a 
Bachelor of Arts, and three more for a Master of Arts ; and then 
after seven years more, he may commence Bachelor of Divinity, 
and then four years more are requisite to take tbe degree of Doctor. 
But in Law and Physic, you commence Bachelor after six years 
study, and Doctor, at the end of five years more. 

The proper times in this University for conferring these degrees 
are called the commencement on the first Tuesday in July, when 
the Masters of Arts, and Doctors of all Faculties complete their 
degrees respectively, and the whole time of Lent in which the 
Bachelors of Arts complete theirs, beginning on Ash Wednesday, 
which occasions are always attended with a pretty deal of charge 
and with much solemnity. 

Every one of these degrees have their particular distinction of 
dress, which entitle those who wear them to certain privileges, pre- 
cedencies, &c. The Bachelor, which is the first degree taken in 
this and every other University, is derived from Baccha Laudari; 
because the students are looked upon as the budding flowers of the 
University, to which they belong, as the small Pillulse or Bacchse 
of the laurel, indicate, the flowering of that tree, which has been 
so generally used to the crowns of those that have deserved well of 
the military state, and of the republic of letters. As for the degrees 
of Master and Doctor their signification needs no illustration. 
But I must observe, that the beginning of these honorable rewards 
and badges of our studies does nowhere appear amongst authors, 
being, as I believe, as ancient as learning itself. Nor will it be an 
easy task to ascertain the original appointment of the several aorta 
of dress which have from time to time been appropriated to each 
degree. I am of opinion that academical or graduate habits of 
Universities are much ancienter than those used by monastic orders; 
yet at the same time it must be allowed that the present set of 
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academical habits are much altered from those worn by the Greeks, 
Romans, or ancient Jews ; or by the Magi in Persia, the Gymno- 
sophists in the Indies, or by the Druids in our own nation. Nor 
was it possible for them almost to escape the general alteration, 
which was made by the long dominion of the Monks, Friars, and 
Canons Regular, over the minds, persons, and constitutions of this 
land. Thus it is we see an Undergraduate in the gown of a Novice 
of the Friars Preachers ; a Master of Arts in the habit of a Canon 
Regular of St. Augustine ; a Doctor of Divinity nearly approaching 
the dress of a Benedictine Monk. The cap is exactly borrowed 
from the said Canons ; and the colour of all those habits that are 
not black, and the shape of the hoods, belonging to the several 
degrees, are only small variations from the dress, and the large 
coul, which to this day, some of the Monastics wear more for orna- 
ment than use. But in this thing we are very happy ; we use 
these distinctions as the most pure ages have set us an example 
for the well ordering of the body politic, and not superstitiously 
to persuade the people they contain any merit, or convey any 
virtue or grace. Some badges of honour and ornaments of learning 
have always been allowed of amongst the most conscientious, and 
as the present habits of our Graduates serve only to convey an 
immediate idea of their standing in the University, upon si^ht they 
are not to be considered evil in themselves, nor as conveying any 
of those superstitions, which the Reformation has banished from 
our Universities. Therefore, without any regard to anything but 
the necessary distinction amongst us, we retain all the habits 
described. 

SUSPICION. 

There is scarcely any external habit more ungraceful, than that 
of constant suspiciousness. The defective probity of the world no 
doubt gives occasion for much circumspection, but even circum- 
spection ought to have limits, at least in its manifestation. 

DONT FRET. 
It is unamiable. A fretting man or woman is one of the most 
unlovely objects in the world. A wasp is a comfortable house- 
mate in comparison, it only stings when disturbed. But an habi- 
tual fretter buzzes if he don't sting, with or without provocation. 
It is better to dwell in the corner of a housetop, than with brawling 
woman, and in a wide house. It is useless ; it sets no broken 
bones, stops no leaks, gathers no spilt milk, cements no smashed 
pictures, cures no spoiled hay, and changes no east winds. It 
affects nobody, but the fretter himself. Children or servants cease 
to respect the authority, or obey the commands of a complaining, 
worrisome, exacting parent or master. ^' They know that barking 
dogs don't bite," and " fretters don't strike," and they conduct 
themselves accordingly. 
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GOOD WORKS. 

How shall we climb to Heaven ? 
' How seek the path aright ? 
How use the essence given, 
To trim earth's temple light 

Oh ! not by lips that ponr 
The tones of faith alone ; — 

" Good works " must live before 
The tme disciple's shewn. 

Ye leaders of mankind, 
With precepts loudly heard, 

Oh ! let your conduct bind, 
Example with your word. 

Shame to the holy teacher, 
Whose life we dare not scan ; 

Though language ftom the preacher, 
'Tis " good works " make the man. 

Relax the warrior's gripe, 
Turn swords to reaping-hooks. 

Melt bullets into type. 
Bend spears to shepherds' crooks. 

Sow fields with yellow wheat 
Instead of crimsoned limbs, 

^nd such << good work" shall meet 
A people's grateful hymns. 

Let nations trample down 
The flag of savage strife ; 

Let peace and justice own 
That Love is King of Life. 

Let wisdom onward march 
And, while life's spirit groans. 

Let faith's triumphal arch 
Have " good work's " comer stones. 



PRESENCE OF MIND. 

At a meeting of certain literary gentlemen, more famous for their 
attachment to the epicurean philosophy than to any mystic 4ogma 
of the present day, the question for discussion turned upon the 
prohahle hearing and weight which presence of mind has had in 
elevating many of the heroes of our times to their lofty positions. 
After various anecdotal facts had heen hrought forward to prove 
the value of the quality in question, one gentleman, an ingenious 
tyro, fresh from Alma Mater, rose, and havins ohserved that the 
intrinsic worth of a thing could he as easily, if not hotter proved, 
indeed^ by its absence as its presence, related the following fact to 
maintain his position : — '* Three travellers from Cyprus, meeting 
at Rhodes, agreed, as they were bound for the same city^ to 
journey on together, and knowing the country was somewhat dan- 
gerous at night, (for, observed onr friend, the new police had not 
been yet invented, and all other roads were no better off- than old 
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Rhodes itself,) it appeared to them highly desirahle that one should 
keep watch while the other two slept, the watcher to he changed 
every two hours, and the routine to be decided by lot. Now, it so 
happened, that one of them was a man upon whom nature had 
not liberally bestowed the usual covering of the head, or if she 
had, he must have soon lost it, for a more perfect baldness never 
was presented to the world, whereas his companions rejoiced in 
the most plentiful ringlets, especially one, who was by profession 
a schoolmaster; the other gloried in being, by letters patent, 
barber to the good town of Cyprus, and, by inclination, the most 
practical joker and greatest nuisance of that famous place. The 
lot fell upon the barber to keep watch whilst the others slept ; 
this he did with exemplary patience for more than an hour ; but 
watching solus for nothing on a cold night, is not very animating . 
and it became tedious. He whistled — all men do when they have 
nothing else to think about — that was tiresome too. He counted 
the stars, and says he composed an ode to the moon ; but this is 
doubtful, as barbers, as a race are not poets ; although there is a 
tale of Barbarosa, upon which the learned Lusingerius wrote a 
treatise, to prove that it was in honour of a poetic barber, who 
chose Mount Ossa in preference either to Pelion or Olympus ; 
but this by the way. Finally, he got through the various stages 
of nervousness down to mischief — his eye fell upon the bald man, 
it was very strange ; he had seen bald men before, still he looked ; 
the moonlight fell upon the bald man — it was very strange ; he 
had seen bald men before, still he looked ; the moonlight fell 
upon the bald head, and it glistened as the barber declared, like 
an ivory billiard ball ; and then he turned to the well-thatched 
schoolmaster. Here was contrast. ''Why should the one be 
better off than the other ?" argued the barber ; " why should he not 
part with some of his hair, and let me re-wig his comrade ?" 
There was still half-an-hour to watch. " By Jupiter, 111 not waste 
any more time, but dedicate myself to the cause of humanity — 
and mischief," he slowly added. It was soon done : he had shaved 
the schoolmaster, but alas ! so con amore, that he, too, was like to 
another ivory. Well, there was no help ! *' and anyhow," said he, 
" they are equal now." 

Shortly afterwards he woke the pedagogue, who finding it rather 
cool, clapped his hand to his head — " Wretch of a barber !" he 
exclaimed, '* what have you done P You have woke the bald man 
instead of me !" 

" And this," added the arguer, in conclusion, '' Jopine, goes far 
to prove the value of presence of mind ; seeing that, from the 
mere want of it, a man so far forgot himself, as to believe in his 
transmigration to another body." 

The most contemptible people are generally the most con- 
temptuous. 
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BRITAIN. 

My faith is in my iiatiTe land ; 

Her maids are pare, her sons are brave, 
And liberty sails from her stand. 

That freebom men may free the slave. 
Her courage is the fear of God, 

From him she gathers strength complete 
To tread the path, that One hath trod. 

And One alone with naked feet. 

She is not what she yet may be, 

And, therefore, till her work is done, 
I know she marches onward free. 

On to the setting of her san. 
Great splendour will the world behold, 

The West will shine with wond'roas light. 
And she on crowds of crumbling gpld, 

Will sink to her immortal night. 

A welcome hand she reaches out 

To modem friend, or ancient foe ; 
Nor can her graqp gi^e birth to doubt. 

Of honest faith or friendship slow. 
In forward steps her sons are bold, 

But to her system firm and true, 
They know the value of the old. 

They feel the virtue of the new. 

Her, may the Arts for evermore, 

EnnoUe for their nouriture ! 
He may the distant sheening shore. 

Enrich; and may her temple pure 
To all men preach the living truth 1 

But never let her mission roam 
Unblest abroad, while age and youth. 

Are pining to be taught at home. 

Her mighty names can never die ; 

The fountain spring baptised their years ; 
She is the foremost in the eye. 

Of Destiny, through them and theirs : 
And while her sons remain sincere. 

And what they speak freely forth. 
The moving world may never fear 

The icy fetters of the North. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 

To a man sincerely interested in the welfare of society and of his 
country, it must be particularly agreeable to reflect on the rapid 
progress, and general diffusion of learning and civility^ which 
within the present age, have taken place in Great Britain. What* 
ever may he the case in some other kingdoms of Europe, we, in this 
Island, may hoast of our superiority to those illihend prejudices, 
which not only cramp the genius, hut sour the temper of man, and 
disturh all the agreeahle intercourse of society. Among us learning 
is no longer confined within the schools of the philosophers, or the 
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courts of the great ; but, like all the greatest advantages which 
Heaven has bestowed on mankind, it is become as universal as it 
is useful. 

The general diffusion of knowledge is one effect of the happy 
constitution of government, now confirmed to us, and which con- 
stitutes the peculiar glory of this nation. In other countries, the 
great body of the people possess little wealth, have little power, 
and consequently meet with little respect ; in Great Britain the 
people are opulent, have great influence, and claim, of course, a 
proper share of attention. To their improvement, therefore, men 
of letters have lately directed their studies ; as the great body of 
the people, no less than the dignified, the learned, or the wefldthy 
few, have an acknowledged title to be amused, and instructed. 
Books have been divested of the terms of the schools, reduced 
from that size which suited only the purses of the rich, and the 
avocations of the studious, and adapted to persons of more ordinary 
fortunes, whose attachment to other pursuits, admitted of little 
leisure for those of knowledge. It is to books of this kind more 
than to the works of our Bacons*, our Locks', and our Newtons', 
that the generality of our countrymen owe that superior improve- 
ment, which distinguishes them from the lower ranks of men in 
most other countries. Great Britain, though she cannot boast of 
a more luxuriant soil, or happier climate, than many other coun tries, 
has advantages of another kind, which make her the delight, the 
envy, and the mistress of the world ; these are, the equity of her 
laws, the freedom of her political constitution, a mild religion, a 
free government, aud an extended unrestrained commerce. In 
Asia a strong attachment to ancient customs, and the weight of 
tyrannical power, bears down the active genius of man and prevents 
that variety in manners and character, which distinguishes the 
European nation. The immense country of China is renowned 
for the wisdom of its laws and political constitution, and equally 
famous for the singularity of its language, literature, and philo- 
sophy. In Africa the human mind seems degraded be.low its 
natural state. To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a 
country so immersed in rudeness and barbarity, could afford little 
information, and would be disgusting to every lover of mankind. 
Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all arts and 
sciences, without which the human mind remains torpid and 
inactive, discover no great variety in manners or character. A 
gloomy sameness almost everywhere prevails; and the trifling 
distinctions which are discovered among them, seem rather to arise 
from an excess of brutality on the one hand, than from any per- 
ceptible approaches to refinement on the other. 

Gross jealousy is distnist of the person loved, delicate jealousy 
is distrust of one's self. 

CouRAOB ought to have eyes as well as arms. 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Dr. Johnson tells us that the best part of his knowledge was 
obtained " not from regular study^ but from occasioaal and desul- 
tory study." This, therefore, he warmly recommends to studious 
youth. To this end, publications, compiled from some of the beet 
authors, should be resorted to, because they employ each particle 
of time to the most useful purposes, and from their variety and 
brevity, improve and amuse the mind, when fatigued by the cares 
of life, or clogged by long and intricate subjects. How many fine 
thoughts, how many choice readings, how many useful inventions, 
have arisen from moments of time thus employed, and without 
breaking into the regular course of study ? Of such minutiaB of 
our lives, the poet might be supposed to have spoken, who said — 

** The man is yet unborn, who duly weighed an hour.** 

The immense value, fleeting nature, irretrievable lapse, and 
needful improvement of time, have employed the pens of the wisest 
men and ablest writers of ancient and modem times, under Pagan^ 
Jewish, and Christian dispensations. On this subject, then, ta&ng 
up the same ground, and treating it in the same way, little is left 
to be said ; and perhaps, in this mode it may be said, that every 
argument has been employed, and no new idea remains, by whicn 
the theme can be enforced or illustrated. Yet there seems to be 
the above-named method of improving the very fragments of our 
time, which appears to have been overlooked by those who have 
considered the subject, in a wider field of inquiry, or on a deeper 
ground of investigation, to have been deemed unimportant by the 
learned, and unthought of by the ignorant. These fragments, 
however small, are numerous, and if thus improved, might be pro- 
ductive of the happiest fruits, as the aggregate forms a consider- 
able part of the duration of human existence. How many hours, 
and fractions of hours, are squandered and trifled away, only 
because they are small and insignificant, for the transaction of 
weightier employments, or more seiious duties ? But let it be 
remembered, and after all admonition, the wise only remember 
it, that, 

<* Though little they are golden sands." 

Divers portions of our time, of frequent occurrence, admit not 
of stated reading, regular study, or deep thought> therefore they 
are generally wasted ; yet from them, by recurring to well-chosen 
and short selections, some of our best attainments might arise. 

A reason has often been adduced against this position, that in 
our magazines, and other periodical publications, a story is begun, 
and then suddenly breaks off with " to be continued in our ne^t." 
The anxious reader must wait a week or a month for this continua- 
tion) be easily purchases the next number, and it is about ten to 
one if he finds it noticed. Another number succeeds, wherein he 
is mortified at finding in '' an answer to correspondents," that the 
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tale he seeks for is " unavoidably postponed ;" in the course of 
the year it i^ once more continued, and the conclusion generally 
carried over to another volume ; but sometimes entirely neglected. 
In the '* Compilation of choice pieces*' the complaint no longer 
exists, each essay being connected and finished, before another is 
begim. Fragments of time thus employed, like pieces of money, 
individually of trifling value, long saved, at length arrives to great 
and useful increase. Thus small and select reading, can be obtained 
without breaking in upon larger pursuits, and a vast fund of know* 
ledge, accumulated in those moments, which may properly be called 
lost time. 

AN ADDRESS TO PRISONERS ON LIFE AND 

DEATH. 

BT GOLD SMITH. 

The equl dealingt of Profidenoa demonitrated with regard to the happy and the 
miserable here bdow. That from the nature of pleaiure and pain, the wretched most 
be repaid tlie balance of their lufferingt in the Iffe hereafter. 

Mt friends, my children, and fellow-suflerers, when I reflect on 
the distribution of good and evil here below, I find that much has 
been given man to enjoy, yet still more to sufler. Though we 
should examine the whole world, we shall not find one man so 
happy as to have nothing left to wish for ; but we daily see thon- 
sanas who by suicide shew us they have nothing left to hope. 
In this life then it appears that we cannot be entirely blessed, but 
yet we may be completely miserable. 

Why man should thus feel pain, why our wretchedness should 
be requisite in the formation of universal felicity, why, when all 
other systems are made perfect by the perfection of their subordi- 
nate parts, the great system should require for its perfection parts 
that are not only subordinate to others, but imperfect in themselves ; 
these are questions that never can be explained, and might be 
useless if known. On this subject Providence has thought fit to 
elude our curiosity, satisfied with granting us motives to consolation. 

In this situation man has called in the friendly assistance of 
philosophy ; and Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to console 
him, has given him the aid of religion. The consolations of philo- 
sophy are very amusing, but often fallacious. It tells us that life 
is filled with comforts, if we will but enjoy them ; and on the other 
hand, that though we unavoidably have miseries here, life is short, 
and they will soon be over. Thus do these consolations destroy 
each other ; for if life is a place of comfort its shortness must be 
misery, and if it be long our griefs are protracted. Thus philo- 
sophy is weak ; but religion comforts in an higher strain. Man is 
here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, and preparing it for another 
abode. When the good man leaves the body and is all a glorious 
mind, he will find he has been making himself a heaven of happi- 
ness here, while the wretch that has been maimed and contami- 
nated by his vices, shrinks from his body with terror, and finds 
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that he has anticipated the vengeance of heaven. To religion then 
we must hold in every circumstance of life for our truest comfort ; 
for if already we are happy, it is a pleasure to think that we can 
make that happiness unending ; and if we are miserable, it is very 
consoling to think that there is a place of rest. Thus to the 
fortunate religion holds out a continuance of bliss, to the wretched 
ajchange from pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all men, it has promised 
peculiar rewards to the unhappy ; the sick, the naked, the houseless, 
the heavy laden, and the prisoner, have ever most frequent promises 
in our sacred law. The author of our religion everywhere professes 
himself the wretch's friend ; and unlike the false ones of this world, 
bestows all his caresses upon the forlorn. The unthinking have 
censured this as partiality, as a preference without merit to deserve 
it. But they never reflect that it is not in the power even of 
Heaven itself to make the offer of unceasing felicity as great a gift 
to the happy as to the miserable. To the first, eternity is but a 
single blessing, since at most it but increases what they already 
possess. To the latter, it is a double advantage ; for it diminishes 
their pain here, and rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

But Providence is in another respect kinder to the poor than 
the rich ; for as it thus makes the life after death more dedr- 
able, so it smooths the passage there. The wretched have bad 
a long familiarity with every face of terror. The man of sorrows 
lays himself quietly down, without possessions to regret, and but 
few ties to stop his departure : he feels only nature s pang in the 
final separation, and this is no way greater than he has often fainted 
under before ; for, after a certain degree of pain, every new breach 
that death opens in the constitution, nature kindly covers with 
insensibility. Thus Providence has given the wretched two advan- 
tages over the happy in this life, greater felicity in dying, and in 
Heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises from contrasted 
enjoyment. And this superiority, my friends, is no small advan- 
tage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the poor man in 
the parable ; for though he was already in Heaven, and felt all 
the raptures it could give, yet it was mentioned as an addition to 
his happiness, that he once had been wretched, and now was com- 
forted : that he had known what it was to be miserable, and now 
felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy could 
never do : it shows the equal dealings of Heaven to the happy and 
the unhappy, and levels all human enjoyments to nearly the same 
standard. It gives to both rich and poor the same happiness 
hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it; but if the rich have 
the advantage of enjoying pleasure here, the poor have the endless 
satisfaction of knowing what it was once to be miserable, when 
crowned with endless felicity hereafter; and even though this 
should be called a small advantage, yet being an eternal one, it 
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must make up by duration what the temporal happiness of the 
great may have exceeded by intenseness. 

These are therefore the consolations which the wretched ha?e 
peculiar to themselves^ and in which they are above the rest of 
mankind ; in other respects they are below them. They who would 
know the miseries of the poor, must see life and endure it. To 
declaim on the temporary advantages they enjoy, is only repeating 
what none either believe or practise. The men who have the 
necessaries of living are not poor, and they who want them must 
be miserable. No vain efforts of a refined imagination can sooth 
the wants of nature, can give elastic sweetness to the dark vapour 
of a dungeon, or ease the throbbing of a broken heart. Let the 
philosopher from his couch of softness, tell us that we can resist 
all these. Alas ! the effort by which we resist them is still the 
greatest pain ! Death is slight, and any man may sustain it ; but 
torments are dreadful, and these no man can endure. 

To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness in Heaven 
should be peculiarly dear ; for if our reward be in this life alone, 
we are then indeed of all men the most miserable. When I look 
round these gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as confine us ; 
this light that only serves to shew the horrors of the place, those 
shackles that tyranny has imposed or crime made necessary; 
i^hen I survey these emaciated looks, and hear those groans, O ! 
my friends, what a glorious exchange would Heaven be for these ! 
To fiy through regions unconfined as air, to bask in the sunshine 
of eternal bliss, to carol over endless hymns of praise, to have no 
master to threaten or insult us, but the form of Goodness himself 
for ever in our eyes ; when I think of these things, his sharpest 
arrow becomes the staff of my support ; when I think of these 
things, what is there in life worth having P when I think of these 
things, what is there that should not be spumed away P kings in 
their palaces should groan for such advantages ; but we, humbled as 
we are, should yearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours ? Ours they will certainly be if. 
we but try for them : and what is a comfort, we are shut out from 
many temptations that would retard our pursuit. Only let us try 
for dfiem and they will certainly be ours, and what is still a com- 
fort, shortly too ; for if we look back on a past life it appears but 
a very short span, and whatever we may think of the rest 6f 
life, it will yet be found of less duration : as we grow older the 
days seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with time ever 
lessens the perception of his stay. Then let us take comfort now, 
for we shall soon be at our journey's end ; we shall soon lay down 
the heavy burden laid by Heaven upon us; and though death, the 
only friend of the wretched, for a little while mocks the weary 
traveller with the view, and like his horizon still fiies before him ; 
yet the time will certainly and shortly come when we shall cease 
from our toil ; when the luxuriant great ones of the world shall no 
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more tread os to the earth ; when we shall think with pleasure of 
our sufferings helow; when we shall he surrounded with all our 
friends, or such as deserved our friendship ; when our hliss shall 
he unutterahle, and still, to crown all, unending. 



LOVE OF OUR NATIVE LAND. 

The love of our country, hrings to our recollection, the gentle and 
pure affections of our earliest years. R increases with extension, 
and expands with the progress of time, as a settlement of celes- 
tial and immortal nature. They have in Switzerland, an ancient 
musical air, and extremely simple, called the rans des vaclies. 
This air produces an effect so powerful, that it was found necessary 
to prohibit the playing of it in Holland and France, hefore the 
Swiss soldiers, because it set them all deserting one after another. 
I imagine that the rans des vaches, must imitate the lowing and 
bleating of cattle, the re-percussion of the echoes, and other local 
associations, which made the blood boil in the veins of these poor 
soldiers, be recalling to their memories, the vallies, the lakes, the 
mountains, of their country, and at the same time, the companions 
of their early life, their first love, the recollection of their indulgent 
g^nd father, and their beloved parents. 

Pourtaveri, the Indian of Taita, who some years ago was brought 
to Paris, on seeing in the Royal Garden, a paper mulberry tree, the 
bark of which is, in that island, manufactured into cloth, the tear 
started in his eye, and clasping it in his arms, he exclaimed, " Ah ! 
tree of my country !*' I with it were put to the trial, whether on 
presenting to a foreign bird, say a paroquet, a fruit of its country, 
which it had not seen for a considerable time, it would not express 
some extraordinary emotion. Though physical sentiments attach 
us strongly to country, moral sentiments alone can give them a vehe- 
ment intensity. Time which blunts the former, gives only a keener 
edge to the latter. For this reason it is, that veneration for a 
monument is always in proportion to its antiquity or to its distance. 
This explains the expression of Tacitus: — " Major e longinquo 
reverentia," distance increases reverence. 

The love of country seems to strengthen in proportion as it is 
innocent and unhappy. For this reason, savages are fonder of 
their country than are polished nations ; and those who inhabit 
regions rough and wild, such as mountaineers, than those who Jive 
in fertile countries and fine climates. 

Never could the Court of Russia prevail upon a single Samo'^de 
to leave the shores of the frozen ocean, and settle at Petersburgh. 
Some Greenlanders were brought in the course of last century, to 
the Court of Denmark, where they were entertained with a profusion 
of kindness, but soon fretted themselves to death. Several of them 
were drowned in attempting to return to their country in an open 
boat. They beheld all the magnificence of the Court of Denmark 
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with extreme indUTerence, but there was one in particular whom 
they observed to weep every time be saw a woman and a child in 
her arms ; hence they conjectured that this unhappy man was a 
father. The gentleness of domestic education undoubtedly thus 
powerfully attached those poor people to the place of their birth. 
It was this which inspired the Greeks and Romans with so much 
courage in the defence of their country. The sentiments of inno- 
cence strengthem^d by the love of it« because it brings back all 
the affections of early life, pure, sacred, and incorruptible. 

'* Te surpesse velim, tua vita digDior ^tas.*' 

'< If thou survive me, I shall die content, 
Thy tender age deserves a longer life." 

But among nations, with whom infancy is rendered miserable, 
and is corrupted by irksome, ferocious, and unnatural education, 
there can be little love of country. This is one of the causes 
which sends so many Europeans rambling over the world, and 
which accoimts for our having so few modem monuments in 
Europe, because the next generation never fails to destroy the 
monuments of that which preceded it. This is the reason that our 
books, our fashions, our customs, our ceremonies, and even our 
languages, become obsolete, so soon ; whereas, all these particulars 
continue the same among the sedentary nations of Asia, for a long 
series of years together ; because children brought up in Asia, in 
the habitation of their parents, and treated with much gentleness, 
remain attached to the establishment of their ancestors, out of 
'gratitude to their memory, and to the places of their birth, from 
the recollection of their happiness and innocence. 



A RAINY DAY. 

** I pity every unlearned gentleman on a rainy day." 

It is the duty of every man as he advances towards the years of 
discretion, to study the climate under which he lives, and to 
accommodate himself to all its vicissitudes, as much as possible. 
Every nation has something peculiar in its climate, which seems 
to impart to the inhabitants a certain quality that is not to be 
found in those of other nations, and which serves to form their 
distinguishing characteristic. Mankind are affected by weather, 
independent of every other thing which operates upon the body or 
mind. In England, in particular, the spirits of the greater part 
of the inhabitants are sensibly affected by clear and sunshine wea- 
ther, and by damp and foggy atmospheres, so as to leave no doubt 
that thdse externals are of great importance in the system of health. 
But no kind of weather affects us Englishmen more than rainy 
weather, and there are sundry reasons why this should be the case. 
In the first place, a rainy day is a day of disappointment, often in 
matters of business, but more frequently in engagements of plea- 
sure. Here, of all rainy days, a rainy Sunday is most pregnant 
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with the greatest mortification, and when we may see the most 
lively representation of the pains of a party of pleasure. It is 
what no party calculates upon, and therefore no preparation is 
made to avert its probable consequences. Over night the plan is 
laid of a pleasant day, a pleasant ride or walk, a pleasant party, a 
pleasant dinner in a pleasant spot on the banks of the Thiunes, or 
on those formidable inspectors of the metropolis — Hampstead, 
Highgate, Greenwich, or Richmond. The new clothes are ready, 
the new caps are made up, the last new fashion is to be sported, 
and the last new folly to be humbly imitated. The parties retire 
to sleep, with a perfect confidence that they shall awake to joy and 
pleasure. Some of them unable to rest, for sweet anticipation, 
withdraw the curtain at an early hour, when alas, 

^ The dawn is overcast ; the morning lours, 
And heaTilj in clouds brings on the rain." 

Thus is the cup of pleasure dashed from their lips, and they con- 
sign themselves to fretful impatience, or helpless solicitude, for the 
party is broke up. Contemplating such fancied misfortunes, the 
celebrated Lord Falkland used to say " I pity unlearned gentle- 
, men on a rainy day," and most pitiable objects they truly are, for 
having made up their minds to " pleasurable enjo3rments," the 
bitterness of disappointment will not permit them to recur to 
domestic topics; \hey cannot comfort themselves with what they 
are, and where they are, but torment their imaginations with what 
they might have been ; and, having no taste for reading, they 
almost cease to be objects of ridicule, and are, indeed, as Lord 
Falkland considers them, objects of pity. 

There are, perhaps, few things that display a man's character 
better, than the manner in which he bears disappointments of 
this kind, and it is generally with a very bad grace ; the reason 
of which is, the want of a substitute, which would always be 
found where they are least seeking it — ^in an agreeable or instructive 
book. It is one of the greatest misfortunes in life not to have 
acquired, and it is truly blame worthy to have lost, a taste for 
reading, becanse universal experience has proved that it is the only 
infallible antidote against those varieties of weather to which we 
are exposed in this country : nay, many of the voy sudden emiUt 
in the fogs of November, might be averted, by a recourse to books 
of a well-chos^i diversity of subjects. The experiment is worth 
trying, though it must not be supposed that it will operate like a 
charm, or quack medicine, curing at a dose or two ; but a regular 
course of the subjects, which we shall give, will afford a complete 
antidote for the asperities of wind and weather. 

It will be admitted, that the greatest misfortune attending a 
rainy day, is, the breaking up of a party, and confining the indivi- 
duals of it to their own houses. Now, in reading, a remedy is 
immediately found for this. What company can any expect 
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better than that of the most celebrated English authors ? It is 
an invidious task to place a difference of sentiment to the learned 
living, to the dead, or to praise the latter so extravagantly, as to 
leave no merit to the former ; but surely there are few who would 
not prefer a miscellaneous collection from eminent authors, to the 
noise of an indiscriminate company of idlers. There is certainly 
an advantage attending; our keeping up a knowledge of the dead, 
while, with the living, we are often exposed to hear very unpleasant 
conversation upon odious subjects, and thus compelled to pass what 
is called a very disagreeable day. We can have recourse to our 
libraries, select the subject that is most agreeable to us, which has 
passed the ordeal of criticism, and enjoy " the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul," without the interruptions of impertinence, the 
clamours of intoxication, or the repentance of an ill-spent day. 

Whenever, therefore, a disappointment descends from the clouds, 
we may console ourselves with the pleasure of knowing that the 
land will profit by it and bring forth fruits and harvest, and that 
there is a great chance of our seclusion among books being undis- 
turbed and profitable to the mind. 

In a party of pleasure, we cannot tell what accident may accom- 
pany it, while we are free from harm in our closet. We can as- 
sure ourselves, that it will be followed by no unpleasant reflections, 
and that in blending instruction with amusement, we must have 
gained something, and can have lost nothing. The man who con- 
siders the subject in this light, will think very little of the disap- 
pointment which depends on weather, and will, in many cases, 
have reason to felicitate himself that he has made an exchange so 
worthy of a rational creature. 

Wisdom is so indispensable an ingredient in happiness, that 
some have resolved all vice into ignorance. Perhaps it is carrying 
the principle too far, since the wisest men are not immaculate ; 
but surely one's chief means of securing our happiness is by hold- 
ing converse with men of wisdom and learning, whose works are 
so easy of access, that he who seldom consults them, is without 
expence. And of whatever other and more important uses they 
may be, if it were only for the purpose which forms the subject of 
this essay, namely, to avert the borrows of a rainy day. 

The want of temper, peevishness, listlessness, and other unfavor- 
able symptoms, are in themselves very serious misfortunes and 
require a remedy. A man who has resources within himself, has 
little to fear from externals. Wind and weather are to him merely 
objects of speculation ; their serious consequences he leaves to the 
venturesome mariner, but " the pitiless pelting storm," has no 
effect upon his temper, and he can meet his friends with cheerful- 
ness, though even in the circumstance of Shakspeare's idea of ihh 
meeting of the " Weird Sisters," 

" In thunder, lightning, or in rain." 

Alphonso the Fifth, King of Aragon, being asked who were 
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the coansellora he liked hest, and who^gave him the mo8t excellent 
advice — ** My books/' replied he, '' because they tell me without 
passion^ and without any kind of interest, what is requisite for me 
to know." That excellent Prince» who reigned in the hearts of 
his subjects, was once remonstrated with for appearing in public 
without guards, as not paying sufficient attention to the safety of 
his person. " Alas !" replied he, " how can a Prince, who has 
ne^er done anything but good to his subjects, ha?e anything to 
fear from them. 

COMING TO THE POINT. 
The practice 6f " pricking for sherifis*' is not very complimentary 
to the individual chosen to fill the shrieval office, for it would seem 
there is only a pin to choose between them. 



A VOTER'S MORALITY. 
A FREE and independent elector of St. Alban's got £10 to vote 
for a certain candidate, which he promised to do» He then got 
another £10 from the second candidate for a similar promise. 
Finding himself in a dilemma with the two promises, he actually got 
a third person to give him £10 not to vote at all; and he after- 
wards boasted that at all events he had kept his last promise. 

THE WORD " FAST." 

This word is as great a contradiction as we have in the English 
language. The Delaware was fast because the ice ii9A immoveable, 
and the ice disappeared fast for the Contrary reason, it was loose. 
A clock is callea fast when it goes quicker than time, but a man 
Is told to stand fast when he is desired to remain stationary. 
People fast when they have nothing to eat, and eat fast conse- 
quently, when opportunity offers to eat. 



THE ALDERMAN'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Mr. Gobble :— You see, Sam, you are a werry young man ; and 
when I am took away (which in the common course of ewents, 
can't be werry long fust) you will have a great deal of property. 
Now I've only one piece of advice to give you. Its this — ^and by 
all means act upoti it : — ** Lay down plenty of port in your youth, 
that you may have a good bottle of wine in your old age !*' 



We (Weekly JsTews) see that a new journal, with peculiar re- 
commendations, is about to be established in Cireville, Ohio. 
The editor, in his prospectus, says : — " Our terms are two dollars 
a year. Gentlemen who pay in advance will receive a first-rate 
obituary in case of death. 
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LOVE AND TOOTHACHE. 

Jp yoa put two perioAt to sleep iti the tatae bedroom, one of whom 
has the toothache, and the other is in lo?e, yoa will find that the 
person who has the toothache will go to sleep first. 



A WELSH CURATE. 

A Welsh curate having preached sefeial senoons, which were 
considered superior to his own powers of composition, was asked 
by a friend, how he managed. *' I have got a volume of sermons/' 
replied the curate, " written by one TilTotsoo, and a very good 
b<x>k it is ; so I translate aome of the sermons into Welaii, and 
then back again into English, and after diat Satan himself wouldn't 
know them again." 

THE BOTTLE. 

At a recent city dinner, the chairman proposed a health, but 
neelected to pass the bottle, upon which a facetious citizen ex- 
claimed — ''Mr. President, I wul thank you for the wine, for a 
dry toast always gives me the heartburn* 

m 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge shoald be well conceired. 
That its force may be perceived ; 
Tell the truth to be believed. 
None thoald ever be deceived. 
Let none be of that bereaved, 
Which he jastly hath received; 
What has laboar not achieved ? 
Ever be the poor relieved. 
Let the load from care be heaved, 
And none needlessly be grieved. 



LEARNING. 

From Art and Stndy true content must flow, 
For 'tis a God-lilce attribute to know^ 
They most Improve wbo study with delight, 
And learn sound morals as they learn to v/rUe. 



Let tallcers talk, sticlc thou to what is best, 
To think of pleasing all ii3 all a jest 



i 
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Of what trade is the man who does the same after death as he 
did when alive P A moulder. 

Why should a magistrate he very cold ? Because he is just-ice 
(justice). 

Why may a tallowchandler easily cool himself in the height of 
summer P He can always have a dip on a melting day. 

Why are young ladies like gunpowder ? If it were not for the 
sparks they'd never go off. 

Why are bankrupts more pitiable than idiots ? Bankrupts are 
broken, idiots are only cracked. 

Why is an acquitted prisoner like a gun ? Because he is 
charged, taken up, and then let off. 

My first is the first of its kind. 

That tends to enlighten the mind ; 

My second in French names that Power, 

Which raises and waters each flower ; 

Bat how can yon e'er name my third. 

Without wounding my heart with the word ? — Adibu. 

Why is the potato disease Hke a mangle ? Because it presses 
heavy on the Irish. 

Why should you never lend money to a drunkard who often 
requires assistance in getting home ? Because he never returns 
alone (a loan). 

What Island invites the sailor to continue 1^ voyage ? Ceylon 
(sail on.) 

Why is a man tired of his father's sister like a tell-tale ? He 
is a sycophant (a sick of aunt). 

Why are cats like good Christians ? They watch and prey ( pray ) . 

Why is the hippopotamus like time ? He is continually swal- 
lowing up dates. 

When does a deformed person assume a handsome figure? 
When he is cast in the mould of cemetiy (symmetry). 

I am small, I am slender, as lii^t as a fly. 
And yet all the strength of your fingers defy. 
For weak as yoo think me, sodi power hare I, 
I can tie such a knot as you cannot untie, 
Thooi^ if any kaew how, there are many would try. 

Wmnnro Risg. 

Why does the picture of Atlas supporting the worid remind you 
of a horse living on two meals a fortnight ? Ton would think 
one so weak (once a week) not sufficient to maintain it 

When a party moved in Parliament for numbering of the people, 
and lost it, why might they be thou^t madmen ? They had losi 
their census (senses). 
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Why are the sound posts of a violin like Turks P Because 
they are in fiddles (infidels). 

Why is a man in a riot like one travelling in Scotland ? Because 
he is likely to see glass go (Glasgow). 

Why is a whisper unlawful ? Because it is not aloud (allowed ). 
Why is the letter W like a lady's mufifP Because it makes 
arm warm. 

I oft at yoar table appear. 

And am placed by the side of yoar fish, 
I always am cut when l*m there. 
Yet no one to taste me would wish. — Cabdb. 

What tree is most useful to a carpenter ? Plane. 

What kind of composition can he written in two letters P Essay 
(SA). 

In what county are most pockets picked P Kent (pockets of 
hops). 

What is the worst thing in a blacksmith's shop P The vice. 

Why is a wood or forest like a luggage van P Because it is 
full of trunks. 

What makes Holland the coldest country in Europe P Friese- 
land (freeze land). 

Why are camp kettles like good resolutions P Because they are 
good in tents (good intents). 

When does a cook go abroad P When she goes to boil a duck 
Bois le Due). 

An insect of the smallest size, 

If you transpose it rightly, 
Will show what all men ought to prize, 

Tho' Talued by them sightly. — Mitb — Tims. 

My first is an accommodation, my second what a man should 
value, my third a grain of the field, and my whole a little in- 
dustry. Housewifery. 

Why is a rook like a farmer P Because he gets his grub by 
the plough. 

why should a man never marry a woman named Ellen P 
Because by so doing he rings his own (k) neli. 

Why is a coach going down a steep hill like St. George P 
Because it is always drawn with a drag-on. 

Why does a spoon reclining in a cup of tea resemble a handsome 
young lady P Because it is in tea resting (interesting). 

When does a man eat the most indigestible supper P When 
he bolts the street door before going to bed. 

Why are the fair sex like the letter L P Because you cannot 
make love without them. 

What is the difference in Ireland, between reason and treason P 
The absent (t) ee. 

Why is the letter A like a honeysuckle P Because a B follows it. 

Which is the best flavoured tea P Generosi-ty. 

What metal indicates flight P Iron (I run). 
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Why is a beef-steak like a locomotive engine P Because its of 
little Qse without its tender. 

What is the difference between a Puseyite and a Baptist ? One 
uses wax candles^ and the other dips. 

When does a gourmand find it most difficult to bridle his 
appetite P When he beholds a saddle of mutton. 

What moral does a weathercock on a church steeple point P 
That it is a vane thing to a spire. 

When is a baronet's coat as good as himself P When its a 
sur-tout (a sir too). 

Why is it easier to be a clergyman than a physician P Because 
it is easier to preach than to practise. 

My first you mast follow, whateyer your haste, 

In my second a poet you view, 
My whole, if worn and selected with taste, 

May be envied and ornament you. — Nosboat. 

How long did Cain hate his brother P As long as he was Able. 

When is a rushlight like a tombstone P When it is set up for 
a late husband. 

When you bump a baby against the top of a room what article 
of stationery do you give it P Ceiling-whacks. 

Why is a widow like growing potatoes P Because her better 
half is under ground. 

What young lady went out to meet Xerxes P The Miss Tocies 
(Themistocles). 

Why is Lord Portman like one of the heavy coaches P Because 
he never goes out without several Portman-toes in his boots 
(Portmanteaus). 

I once was my first, tho' 'tis some time ago. 
And yon genUe reader have been the same too ; 
For my next, if you find yourself puzzled to know it, 
Half London, I'm sure, will come forward to show it ; 
My whole in her strength, tower'd high above all — 
What a warning for pride is her desolate fall ! — Babt-lok. 

How can you soonest turn laughter into bloodshed P By 
adding S to it. 

Why is a picture like a member of parliament ? Because it is 
a representative. 

Which of the European seas would you rather sleep in P 
Adriatic (a dry attic). 

What is the difference between Algiers and Malta P One is 
governed by night (Knight) the other by day (Dey). 

What wood most pinches the Hebrews P Juniper. 

Why is a tallowchandler the worst and most imfortunate man 
alive P Because all his deeds are wicked, and all his wicked deeds 
are brought to light. 

Why is the letter S like the furnace of a battery P Because it 
makes hot shot. 
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Why are lover's sighs like long stockings P Because they are 
heighho 8 (high hose). 

Why are many innkeepers' wives like generals P Because they 
are rulers of hosts. 

Why is an oyster the most extraordinary thing there is P Be- 
cause he has ffot a beard without a chin^ and you are obliged to 
take him out of bed to tuck him in. 

How can you express in four units that food is necessary for 
man P 1, 0^ 2, 8— -OfM ou^t to eat. 

What is the most extravagant of all coats P A waistcoat. 

Why did the lady who bought a dumb waiter return it P Be- 
cause It did not answer. 

What key is hardest to turn P A donkey. 

Why is Dickens a better writer than Shakspeare P Because 
Shakspeare wrote " Well," but Dickens wrote " Weller." 

A freedom making friend of mine, 

Once called at my first with me to dine, 

And after staying all the day, 

Had impudence enough to say 

That if I should not feel much vexed, 

He would be proud to do my next : 

Well this he did, and drank alas ! 

Of my good third Aill many a glass ; 

Yes, bottle followed bottle and 

He scarcely was my last to stand : 

Then, troubled to my inmost soul, 

I found he had become my whole. — In-sup-pobt-ablb. 

Why was Shakspeare a better writer than Dickens P Because 
Shakspeare wrote straight, but Dickens wrote all of a twist (Oliver 
Twist). 

Why ought meat to be only half cooked P Because what is 
done cannot be helped. 

On a frosty day what two fish should be tied together P Skate 
and sole. 

If you see a John Dory asleep on the sea, what fish do you 
send to awake it P A Stir John (Sturgeon). 

What did a blind man take at breakfast and recovered his sight P 
He took a cup and saw — sir. 

Why was Mrs. Fry like a cart horse P Because she always 
stopped at the sound of woe. 

Why is truth said to be at the bottom of a well P Because so 
much pumping is necessary to bring it up. 

Which is the heaviest horse upon the road A Ud horse. 

Which is the most fashionable cap in Paris P A mob cap with- 
out any crown. 

When a bear enters a linen-draper*s shop what does he want P 
Muzzling. 

Why is a prudent man like a crow P Because he does nothing 
vdthout caws (cause). 
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In what colour sbould a secret be kept ? In-violate. 

Why is Lord John Rassell like ten shillings P Because he is 
under a Sovereign. 

Why are a wig and a whig alike ? Because they have each a 
false attachment to the crown. 

Why are there no horses in the Isle of Wight ? Because the 
inhabitants prefer Cowes to Ryde. 

Why are washerwomen the silliest people on earth ? Because 
they put tubs to catch soft water when it rains hard. 

I'm ased by almost every one, 

Whate*er his occupation, 
By me the men in Parliament, 

Are sure to rule the Nation. 

By taking me, friend Crispin lives. 

As well as every tailor, 
The milliner could not do without, 

And sometimes not the sailor. 

The publican, the grocer too. 

As well as every draper. 
The music master without me, 

Were nothing but a scraper. 

Forgive me, if in this I'm not. 

For writers oft abuse me, 
Ye't they ought not, for poets all 

In composition use me. — A Mbasubb. 

Why is a pig in a parlour like a house on fire ? Because the 
sooner it is put out the better. 

Why is the Queen the strongest woman in England P Because 
she can hold a drawing-room and carry a train behind her. 

Why is London milk like a Bank of England note ? Becausi^ 
it is not current without the watermark. 

When does a criminal appear to the worst advantage P When 
he is shewn up in the noose (news). 

When ought a rogue to be the richest man in England P When 
he has full possession of the Stocks. 

When is a horse not worth a shilling P When its worth less 
(worthless). 

My first is a right merry fellow, 

My second is part of his wig. 
My whole is the name of a bird. 

Seen nearer the stream than the twig. — ^Wag-tail. 

Why are women's stays the greatest speculators in the bills of 
morulity P Because they kill by contract. 
' Why ought the use of candles to be forbidden in religious 
assemblies P Because they are wicked lights. 

Why is a postman in danger of losing his way P Because he 
is guided by the directions of strangers. 

^ Why are the Goodwin Sands like a stanch teetotaler P Because 
they never take anything when they are dry. 
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What is the only wig a barber cannot make P An earwig. 

Why ougbt the Pope to become a dissenter P Becaase hd is 
afraid of the masses. 

What flower mostly resembles a ball's mouth P A cowslip. 

What woald be likely to give the best report of a fire P A pow- 
der magazine. 

What part of a locomotive train ought to have the most careful 
attention P The tender part. 

Complete I*m a city — a seaport as well, 

And many long farlongt to eastward I dwell. 

To me firom all provlnoes merchants will hie. 

To barter their goods, to sell and to buy, 

So much for my whole ; but now curtail my name. 

And poetry I wing to the annals of fame ; 

Curtail me again, and my smooth wheedling tongue 

Well merits th' aversion that on it is flung. 

Now IHends, I pray, can't you say what I am? 

You can't, then curtail me igain and you can. 

Cah — Cavt— Cakto— Cavtoh. 

Why are potatoes and wheat like the idols of old P Because 
they have eyes, and they see not, ears have they and ear not. 

Why is a railway train like vision at night r Because it goes 
over the sleepers. 

Why is a spendthrift s purse like a thunder cloud P Because it 
keeps continually lightening. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whipping her boy P Because 
it is a hiding of her son. 

Though I'm small, yet when entire. 

Enough to set the world on fire ; 

Let but a letter disappear. 

And I enclose a herd of deer ; 

Omit another and you'll find, 

I once enclosed all mankind. — Spabk. 

When are clouds in danger of being turned over P When they 
let fall the reins (rains). 

When i& a plant to be dreaded more than a mad dog P When 
its madder. 

When is a horse in danger of taking cold P When its a clothes 
horse, and has to bear many changes. 

Why cannot the Chelsea pensioners hold a general meeting P 
Because there would always be some members missing. 

There's a word of two syllables whose meaning implies, 
What all should abstain from who's prudent and wise, 
The contrast is great, for reverse it will show 
What all folks on earth are most anxious to do. — Evil. 

Why is an eagle sometimes placed in the choir of a church P 
Because its a preying bird. 

What was most plentiful in Noah*s ark P Preserved pairs 
(pears). 
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What do we all do when we first go into bed P Make an 
impreMnon. 

Why is St. Paul's like a bird's nest P It was built by a Wren. 

Why do Pioneers march at the head of regiments P To axe 
the way. 

What river is that which runs betwixt two seas P The Thames 
which flows between Chelsea and Battersea. 

What words are those which we often seen in a pastry oook*s 
shop window, which a person afflicted with hydrofMiobia would 
use in describing his malady P Water ice and ice creams — water 
I see and I screams. 

When is the river Thames good for the eyes P When it is the 
eye water (high water). 

^was heard hi the very last breath of the wind; 

rrwas felt in the deepest extent of the mind; 

It drofw with the doctor when drank to the ground; 

It pierced with the sword to the depth of the woond; 

Longer time than the sword it remained in the side ; 

Extracted with that, with this 'twiU abide : 

It was placed in the dungeon alone with the debtor. 

But endurance remained when he 'scaped from his fetter : 

'Twas found in the deep, and to lords' is allied, 

And when they are dead it exists in their pride : 

I believe that it first was discover'd by Adam, 

But by transmigration it soon came to Madam : 

With delight it remains from the last to the fiist, 

And when we are dead 'twill be ming^ with dust: 

With the doctor it dances, and is doubled in dead. 

With the drunkard it drinks, with your daughter is wed : 

The peasant unwilling its fkme to resign. 

As a mark of distinction will add it to wine : 

With the dog in the dark your house heU defend, 

It dieth with death, yet exists to the end. — Thi Lxttbb D. 

Why has a glass-blower more command over the alphabet than 
any other man P Because he can make a D canter (decanter). 

What is that you would say to a short boy, and which names a 
trade P Grow, sir (grocer). 

Why is a speech delivered on the deck of a man of war like a 
lady's necklace ? It is a deck oration (decoration). 

Why is a lady in a sedan like the Equator P She is between 
the poles. 

What letter should you avoid using when relating an anecdote P 
8, because it makes a tale, stale. 

If you wished to describe a beauty, what name would you call 
her P Isabel. 

When you have nothing else to do 

Make a pair of stockings of your shoe.— Hosb. 

What is that the loss of which is frequently lamented, yet num- 
berless seek to destroy P Time, which many strive to Ull. 
What island is the highest above the sea P Skye. 



^ 
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What is a man like that is in the midst of a river and can't swim ? 
Like to he drowned. 

Why is a lady curling her hair like a househreaker ? She is 
turning locks. 

Why is a lady in her shift like Amsterdam ^ She is in Holland. 

Why is a fishhook like a hadger ^ It is often haited. 

Why is a man in a fever like a homing candle P He's light 
headed. 

Why is your hat when it is on your head like a gihlet pie P 
There is a goose's head in it. 

A carpenter made a door^ but it was too large ; he cut it, and 
cut it too little; he cut it again, and made it just fit. He cut it 
too little, i.e., he did not cut enough of it. 

What could man do wiUiout my aid f 

Or what each fUr industrious maid ? 

I lead the first o'er sea and land, 

The second takes me by the hand, 

Presses me close with care and skill, 

And makes me do whate'er she wiU ; 

I cannot boast of many charms, 

I've neither feet, nor legs, nor arms, 

But all agree I have an eye, 

So fine, it may with beauty vie ; 

I fear I many wounds impart, 

Shed blood, but never touch the heart ; 

They who would contemplate inv end 

(For that's the point where I offend) 

Sharply to look about must mind, 

Or me much sharper they will find.-— A Nudlb. 

Why is a good story like a parish bell ? It is often tolled ( told ) . 

Why is Chancery Lane like your eye ? It is near the Temple. 

What most resembles a cat in a hole P A cat out of a hole. 

If a man sham hanging himself, why does he resemble a con- 
juror P He is a neck-romancer (necromancer). 
' In what place did the cock crow when all the world could hear 
him P In Noah's Ark. 

You are requested to ask the following question in one word — 
'^ Are you the person P" R-u-e (are you he). 

Why is a man moping from mom till night like a favourite 
clown P He is erim all day (Grimaldi). 

What animal, is that, who in the morning goes upon four legs, 
in the a(lemoon upon two, and in the evening upon three P Man, 
viz., in the morning of his life on all fours, in the afternoon on 
two, and in the evening with a stick. 

Why is a conundrum like a monkey P It is far fetched and 
full of nonsense. 

Why is M'c Adam like one of the seven wonders of the world P 
He is>the colossus of roads (Rhodes). 

What smells most ui a doctor's shop P The nose. 

What is the weight of the moon P Four quarters. 
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' Why are there three objections to a glass of spirits P Because 
there are three scruples to a dram. 

Why do cats see best in the dark ? They eat lighls* 

A man would drink a glass of wine^ and not let it go down his 
throaty how could he do it P By standing on his head and letting 
it go up his throat. 

Why is a man beating a boy for telling a falsehood, like another 
playing on a certain musical instrument ^ He is striking a liar 
(lyre). 

Why is a cook like a barber P He dresses hare (hair). 

My first is oft a dirty thing, 

My second is the end on% 

My whole's like many a poor wise man, 

Oft on a foot dependant — Pigtail. 

Why is a man opening oysters like Captain Cook firing on the 
savages P He is astonishing the natives. 

A farmer meeting Jack Ketch, asked him the difference between 
their occupations, which he gave in one word — what was that word P 
Utility — jrou till, I tie. 

What IS that which is always invisible, yet never out of sight P 
The letter I which is always mvisible. 

Why is Alderman B*s belly like the street he lives in P It is 
widened at the expense of the corporation. 

Why is the devil riding on a mouse like one and the same thing ^ 
He is sin on a mouse (s3monymous). 

The moon when nine days old, 

The next sign to Cancer, 

Pat, rat without a tail, 

Now, sir, for your answer. — Cleopatba. 

Why is a pair of trousers, too big every way, like two popular 
towns m France P Because they are too long and too loose (Toulon 
and Toulose.) 

What word in the English language expresses the following 
question — Are you a reserved man P R-u-shy (are you shy) 
Kushy. 

Why is a waiter like a race horse P He often runs for a plate 
or a cup. 

No more than nine letters make ap my whole length. 

But my first five are aye getting longer, 
At present, the remainder is very much noted for strength, 

Do yon think yon can make out the wonder ? 

My whole is a singular state of the mind 

That occurs yery oft in my first, 
And is not particularly agreeable youll find, 

As you fain would cry out, if you durst. — Nightmabb. 

Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison P He's a bit of a buck. 

Tom went out and bis dog with him, he went not before, behind, 

nor one side of him ; then where did he go P On the other side. 

Why is a madman like two men P He's one beside himself. 



V 
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Why was Lord John Russell's appointment to the Premiership^ 
like the noise of a lady's petticoat going up stairs P Because 
there was a great bustle with a little Knssell (rustle) ascending. 

Why is Uie ex-Premier like the claps of a thunder-storm ? 

Because he's a Peel (peal) under a cloud. 

My firtt does affliction denote, 

'Wliich my second is destin'd to feel, 

My whole is a sweet Antidote, 

With affection to soothe and to heal. — Womav. 

Why is the final letter of Europe particularly appropriate since 
the revolution of France P Because it is an £-mute. 

Why have the exertions of Ernest Jones, as a chartist leader, heen 
unavailing P Because they have proved Knogatory (nugatory). 
Why IS a blacksmith the most likely person in trade to be 
comipted ? Because he is surrounded by vices and old files. 

Why does an engraver sufier less in drowning than other people P 
Because he is used to die sinkina. 

Why was the longest day of Adam's life, the longest ever known P 
Because it had no Eve, 

Why are persons blind unfit to be carpenters P Because they 
never saw. 

Madam one thing of you I crave, 

'Tis what I*m sure yon cannot have, ^ 

Nor ever had in ages past. 

Nor ever will while time shall last. 

Yet as I loye you as I say. 

Pray give it me without delay. — Wife. 

Why is a person approaching a candle like a man getting ofif a 
horse P Because he is going to a-light. 

When does a man become an ardent admirer of the prize ring P 
When he marries a rich heiress. 

Why is a thief like a jail bird P Because he has been a robbin*. 

What does a seventy-four gun ship weigh, with all her crew on 
board, before she sets sail P She weighs anchor. 

Why is a short negro like a white man P He's not at all (a tall) 
black. 

Why is the statute book like the Grecian army before Troy P 
It has many laws (Menelaus) to it. 

Why is your nose like V in civility P It is placed between two 
1*8 (eyes). 

Why is Virgil's greatest work like a baker P It is ^neid (in 
knead). 

What is most like a horse's shoe P A mare's. 

Who is that ladjr, whose visits nobody wishes, though her mother 
be welcomed by ail parties P Miss Fortune (misfortune). 
^ What is that which few like to give away, and yet nobody wishes 
to keep P A bed. 

Which is the left side of a plum pudding P That which is 
not eaten. 
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What word is that in the English laognage of one syllable^ 
which by taking away the two first letters , becomes a word of two 
syllables ? Plaffae— Agoe. 

Why are children at the breast like soldiers on a campaign ? 
They are in arms. 

What thing is that which is lengthened by being cut at both 
ends P A ditch. 

Why is a horse in a stable^ like a tortured crimiixal P He is 

tied to the rack. 

My first is what some men will take 

Entirely for my second's sake. 

Bat botti together aU declare 

Is more than mortal man can bearw—Misiovruva. 

What word of fire syllables is that« from which, if yon take one 
syllable away, no syllable remains P Monosyllable — no syllable. 

What bums to keep a secret P Sealinff-wax. 

Why is a stormy wmdy day, like a child with a cold in its head ? 
It blows, it snows — it blows its nose. 

What word is that, to which if you add a syllable, it will make 
it shorter > Short — short-er. 

Why should boiled peas of a bad colour be sent to Knights- 
bridge P It is the way to Tumham Green (turn 'em green). 

My first IS a destructive weapon, my second may be found in 
the dressing of most beaux, and my whole is formed for my 
first. Gunpowder. 

I would go a great way in my second for my first, I would not 
wish to exist without my whole. Friendship. 

Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? On the head. 

Why is a tailor like a woodcock P He has a long bill. 

Why is a pack of cards like a garden P There are spades in it. 

Why do we all go to bed P Because the bed will not come to us. 

Why is a lottery office keeper like Lord Lyndhurst P He is a 
chance-seller — Chancellor. 

Why was Titian's fat daughter like William Cobbett P She 
was a great Polly Titian — politician. 

1 f you give a kiss and take a kiss what does it make P A re-bus. 

In which month do ladies talk least P In February, becmue it 
is the shortest 

Why is a man who is making cent per cent by his trade like 
Ireland P His^pital is doubling (Dublin). 

What is a tovm in Essex like a barking dog P It is Barking. 

Why is Paris like the letter F P It is the capital of France. 

What town in Devonshire will denote a woman making a wry 
face P Cockermouth (cock her mouth). 

Why does the eye resemble a schoolmaster in the act of flogging P 
It has a pupil under the lash. 

Why is an angry person like a leaf P He is crusty. 

Why is a placeman like a cobbler P He sticks to the last. 
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Why is a peach stone like a regiment P It has a kernel (colonel ) . 

Why is a dwarf's whole suit like a pair of breeches ? They are 
small clothes. 

Why is a dancing master like a cook ? He cuts capers. 

Why is money like a whip ? It makes the mare to go. 

Why is a man who runs in debt like a clock P He goes on tick. 

If you throw a man out of window, what does he fall against P 
Against his inclination. 

My first is in winter a warmth you desire. 

My second is cold to the touch, 
Both together are cold, yet appear all on fire, 

Which has pnzsled philosophers much. — Glowwobm. 

Why is an island like the letter T? It is in the midst of water. 

When is a door not a door ? When it is a-jar — ajar* 

Why is a bee-hive like a spectator P 1 1 is a bee-holder — beholder. 

Why is a talebearer like a bricklayer P He raises stories. 

Why is a Welshman, on St. David's day, like a foundering 
vessel P He carries a leek (leak). 

What is that which a coach cannot move without, and yet it is 
not of the least use to it P Noise. 

Why is a man in love like a lobster P He has a lady in his head. 

When is a man over head and ears in debt P When he has a wig 
on that is not paid for. 

At the rise of my first, my second begins, 

On my whole wo are told to repent of our sins.— Suvdat. 

What is smaller than a mite's mouth P His tongue. 

Why is the soul like a thing of no consequence P 1 1 is immaterial. 

What snuff is that the more of which is taken the fuller the box 
is P The snuff of a candle. 

Why is the wick of a candle like Athens P It is in the midst 
of grease (Greece). 

Why is a fender like Westminster Abbey P It contains the 
ashes of the grate (great). 

Why is Richmond like the letter R P It is next to Kew (Q). 

Why is a blind beggar often like a wig P He is cur led (curled) . 

What fruit is that whose name answers to a busy-body P A 

medlar — a medler. 

My first is for falsehood and flattery renowned, 

My second's endangered by touching the ground, 

My third is the happiest time of our lives. 

Be candid and own it ye husbands and wives. — Coubtship. 

Why is a cat on her hind legs like a waterfall P She is a cat 
erect>— cataract. 

Why is a poor man like a sempstress P He makes shifts. 

What is that which never fails like a strong knot P It is certainty 
(certain tie). 

Why are false wings liko mushrooms P They are sham pinions 
(champignons). 
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Why is swearing like a ragged coat ? It is a bad habit. 

Why is sealing-wax like a soldier P It often bears arms. 

If I buy four books for one penny^ and give one away^ why am 
I like a telescope P I make a farthing present — a far thing present. 

Why is a man led astray like one governed by a girl ? He is 
misled (miss led). 

Why is a clergyman's horse like a king P He is guided by 
a minister. 

A lady left her glove in an assembly room, a gentleman picked 
it up and sent it to her, with the following note — 

If you from glove take the letter 6, 
The glove is love and that I send to thee. 

TBB LADT'b AN8WBB. 

If you from Page do take the letter P, 
Then Page ii age and that won't do for me. 

AHOTHEB. 

So yon see, my dear sir, although eighty years old, 
A j^rl of eighteen falls in love with old gold. 

HBB yBIBND'S AMSWBB. 

A girl of eighteen may love Gould it is true, 
But then, my dear sir, it is gold without U. 

What is that which makes every one sick but those who swallow 
it ? Flattery. 

What kin is that child to its own father, who is not its father's 
own son P His daughter. 

What is that which is often brought to table^ always cut, and 
never eaten P A pack of cards. 

Why is a dejected man like one thrown from a precipice ^ He 
is down-cast. 

Why is a Jew in a fever like a diamond ^ He is a jewel (Jew ill] , 

Why are fixed stars like pens, ink, and paper P They are 
stationary (stationety). 

Why is a jest like a fowl P It contains a merry thought. 

Why is a man in a garret^ committing murder^ like a good man P 
He is above committing a bad act. 

In almost every house I am seen. 

No wonder Uien I am common — 
I am neither man, nor maid, nor child. 

Nor yet a married woman. 
I am pennyless, and poor as Job, 

Though what my pride by Mature, 
I always wear a kingly robe, 

Though a dependent creature. — Cat. 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world P The bridge of 
your nose. 

Why was the magistrate who lately entered a prize ring like 
Don Quixote P Because he got knocked down by attempting to 
stop a mill. 
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Why is holly particularly sacred to Christmas Day P Because 
it has always heen a holy day. 

Why is a pretty silver salver like benevolence ? Because it is 
a beautiful trait (tray). 

When does a man look like a cannon ball P When he looks 
round. 

Why is a maiden discarded by her lover like an instrument of 
death ? Because she is a cut lass (cutlass). 

Why are there more simpletons in the City of Edinburgh than 
in any other city in Europe P Because there are often as many 
as ten and seldom less than six flats in one house. 

At what time of life may a man be said to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom P When long experience has made him sa^e. 

Why are Indian servants called Coolies P Probably because 
their principal duty is to fan their masters in the heat of the day. 

What is an epigram ? a dwarfish whole, 
Its body breyity, and wit its soul. 

Why are sheep supposed to be great gamesters P Because the 
young ones are seen to gambol (gamble) and many old ones are 
black legs. 

What is the difference between the trunk of a tree and the trunk 
of an |)ephant P One leaves in the spring, and the other leaves 
whenever the menagerie does. 

A monosyllable I am, and a reptile I vow, 

Yet cut me in half I am syllables two ; 

I am Latin, I am English, the one and the other. 

What's Latin for one is English for t'other. — A Toad. 

Why are seeds^ when sown, like gate posts P They are planted 
in the earth to propagate (prop a gate). 

" Hold up your hand and you will see what never was nor never 
will be/* a father called to his son, and the sou answered his father, 
" what name is that in holy writ P" Ben-ha-dad. 

Why are ships going up the river Euphrates like a man going 
to put his father in a sack P Because they are going to Bag-dad. 

Why is a greedy man like a fishmonger P Because he is a 
sel-fish man. 

Mrs. Thicket with her one eye 
A prodigious tail lets fly, 
And as she whips through every gap 
Leaves a part of her tail in the trap. 

A Nbedle and Thbead. 

Why is the letter E like London P Because it is the capital of 
England. 

What God never sees^ what kings seldom see, and what we see 
every day P His equal. 

Why is a room full of married people like an empty one P 
Because there is not a single person in it. 

Why are officers all literary P Because they are fond of reviews. 
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What two letters in the English alphabet are those which a 
beaoty dreads the most ? D K. 

What foreign letter names the territory of a dnke ^ Dutch E. 

Why is a |>erson with his eyes closed like a bad schoolmaster ? 
Because he keeps his pupils in darkness. 

Why is an avaricious man like one with a short memory P 
Because he is forgetting everything. 

Slain to be tavedy wifli much ado and pain. 
Scattered, dispers'd, and gathered up again, 
Withered when young and sweet, yet nnperftiin'd, 
And careftilly laid up to be consumed. — Hat. 

Why is a blacksmith's apron like the grates of a convent P 
It keeps the sparks away. 

What is he who has married many a wife yet still lives single P 
A bachelor clergyman. 

What class of j^ple do I name by saying I cannot improve P 
Mend I can't (Mendicant). 

What is the first thing Adam set in the garden P Hb foot. 

What trade b the sun P A tanner. 

My first is the head of my second no doubt, 

My whole lies in Hampshire, so pray find it out. — Chbibtchubch. 

Why is a pretty woman like a mufiin P Because shunll be 
toasted. 

Why are a pair of skates like an apple P Because they cause 
the fall of man. 

What b that which was two weeks old when Cain died, and is 
not &ve weeks old yet. The moon. 

What b most like a cat looking out of the window P A cat 
looking in. 

What bites as close to the ground as a goose ^ A gander. 

My first with martial front doth awful bear 

The ruthless aspect of destructive war, 

My next the deadliest foe of human race 

Slow marches on with dread determined pace, 

Yet is my whole when jarring contests cease 

The tie of compact, and the bond of peace. — Hostage. 

My first is myself in a very short word, my second is a play- 
thing, and you are my third. Idol. 

My first I adore, my second I renounce, and my whole I cele- 
brate. Christmas. 

You cannot do my first at noon, and should you take too much 
of my second, yoi; would want my whole. Sapport. 

My first is an attendant, my second's an insect, and my whole a 
show. Pageant. 

What's worn on the head, what's put in a pudding, comes into 
the head, and goes out on a sudden. Caprice. 

What two men are those whose influence extends from Pole to 
Pole P Sedan Chairmen, 
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Which is the greatest Friday in the year P Shrove Tuesday. 

What is the most difficult thing in the world P To find out the 

most difficult. 

Take a thousand and one, 

And when that is done. 

Set an hundred besides them at twice, 

And then if yon look, 

There is what's o*er the brook. 

And the rebns is solT'd in a triee. — Mill. 

Why is a man in gaol like a leaky hoat P Because he requires 
hailing out. 

When is a gun like a dismissed servant P When it is discharged 
and goes off. 

Wh3^ was Grimaldi like a glass of hrandy and water P Because 
he was a tnmhler of first-rate spirit. 

Few things than the sight of my first are more firightfal« 

But the sight of my second is clean and delightftd ; 

The one with the wretched is always in mind, 

The other much praised by the poets you*ll find ; 

Unlike as they are being joined they set forth 

A town of much note and much trade in the north. — Livbbpool, 

If a woman were to change her sex, what religion would she 
he of P She would he a He-then. 

Wh^oes a gardener resemble a dissipated man P Because he 
is continually raking, and hoes (owes) much. 

Why is a man playins a barrel organ like a miller P Because 
he grinds powerfully on tne ears. 

Why is a blush uke a girl P Because it becomes a woman. 

My first is a term which in music is found, 

My second a weapon our forefathers used, 
My whole will discover a poet renown'd. 

By whose numbers I'm often amused. — Shakspbabe. 

What relation is your uncle's brother to you who is not your 
uncle P Your father. 

Why should ladies wringing wet linen remind us of going to 
church P The belles are wringing (ringing). 

What is that which lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows 
with its root upward P An icicle. 

Why is a man walking to a town like one endeavouring to ward 
a blow P He is going toward it (to ward it). 

My first most folks say is hard to be found, 

My second's a thing of great use. 
My whole will disclose a passion renown'd 

Which often has met with abuse. — Fbibndbhip. 

Why is the sun like a man pf fashion P^ It turns night into day. 
Which is the heaviest, a bargeman or a lighterman P A bargeman • 
Why is a lady embraced like a pocket book P She is clasped. 
What step must I take to remove the letter A from the alphabet P 
By B heading it (beheading it). 
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Why 18 a man's coat larger when he pulls it out of a carpet 
bag P Because he finds it in -creases. 

What constellation most resembles an empty fire place ? Some 
one says the " Grate Bare." 

When are people's toes like oaks P When they bear ache-corns. 

What is figurative speaking P The action of a dumb person. 

When is a huntsman like a bean P When he's a scarlet runner. 

When is a soldier like an author P When he's in-tent 

Why are tradesmen like birds P Because they get their living 
by their bills. 

What number of small insects form the pride and wealth of a 
country gentleman P Ten-ants. 

I am you'll think a paradox or worse, 

A friend, a foe, a blessing, or a corse ; 

I'm much admired, by housewives and by cooks, 

And oft by farmers cars'd with crabbed looks ; 

So that my presence, and my absence too. 

Are both desired, and that by not a few ; 

Famine and plenty too, I cause, 'tis plain, 

And an antidote as well as bane ; 

The nuptial noose I can dissolve with ease, 

And have the heart to please and to displease j 

The fairest ladies lips (what harm in this 

Since by their leave) I oft presume to Idss, ^ 

Assist in dressing them both night and morn, 

And their dear persons charmingly adorn ; 

I'm overbearing and subservient both. 

Though to submit sometimes I seem so loath ; 

When I'm most useful, then I'm least regarded. 

And though I suit all tastes, by some discarded ; 

Useful, destruction, death ; of health the fountain, 

A fluid, solid, valley, and a mountain ; 

Hot, cold, uneven, smooth, hard and soft. 

And where in greatest plenty, wanted oft ; 

In me of miracles the subject's seen. 

Of armies, too, the overthrow I've been ; 

I've caus'd in short, to end this tedious lecture. 

In all the world the finest architecture. — Watbb. 
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